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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
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BOOK I. 



Limb 4. V&^foge,'] One of the reviewers of this 
translation objected to making voyage a dissylla- 
ble ; but the reader win find it is always so used 
by Milton, He vrill also see many examples to 
tbe same purpose in Dyei^ ' Fleece :' indeed, ety- 
mology m well as euphony requires this pronuncia- 
tion. 

5. CoUhoi.'] The region to which the voyage of 
tiie Argonants was directed, is known to modern 
geography by the name of Mingrelia ; and was a 
part of Asiatic Scytbia, lying between the Euxine 
tea and Iberia. It was bounded on the north by 
part of Sarmatia ; on the west, by so much of the 
Euxine sea as extends from the mouth of the river 
Corax to tiiat of the river Phasis -, on the south, 
by part of Cappadoda; and on the east, by Iberia. 

6, Roeks."] * When Argo passed — through Bos- 
pomsy betwixt tiie justling rocks.' ^1A>\V.qt^%^«s« 
Lost^ hook il. 1 1017.) Tbeie viete Vno xo^^li^^^X- 

the eatnmceoftbe Enxinc sea, caW^A^NwvV^R^^'^^ 



5 . NOTES ON BOOK I. 

by the Greeks ^ by Juvenal, concurrentia sua 
Tliey seemed to open and shut, or (as Milton c 
presses it) to justle one against the otlier, with 
sort of elastic collision. They were also calh 
Cyanean, from their dark hue. Olivier speaks 
the Cyaoean rocks, as they appear at this da} 
' Here there is a hard rock of trap, of a greeni 
blue coloured vnth copper. Hence, the name 
Cyanean islands. These islands were also call 
Symplegades, because they appeared united 
joined together, according to the place when< 
they were viewed.* 

20. AtMurus.'] A stream of Thessaly, accordu 
to ApoIIonius, Callimachus, and others. Some a 
of opinion, that it is a general name for ai 
torrent. 

39, Orpheus,"] The poet properly begins wi 
Orpheus, the most sacred and illustrious personal 
of this noble band. There ;were different bards 
the name of Orpheqs. The poem on the Arg 
nautic expedition, which is ascribed to Orphei 
.is said to be the production of Onomacritus, ; 
Athenian writer, who flourished about the time 
the sixtieth Olympiad. (See Yossius de .Poei 
Grscis.) 

39. Parent-muse,'] There may be sometlui 
allegorical in the story, that the Muse becao 
enamoured of a Thracian, and produced Orpheu 
the first of poets ; to signify the union of geni 
and science, for the production of poetry ai 
music. For the tribe of .Tbracians, called Pae 
nians, who lived on tiie banks ef the Hebrus, we 
supposed to be as excellent In science, as the p 
/f?^ of Greece weivm poetry, oadmiuic* * Oxp\ 



ys the scholiast) is reported by Asclepiades tc 

ve been the son of Apollo and Calliope/ Others 

ike him the son of .£agrus and Polymnia. The 

ason why the Argonauts were desirous to engage 

their expedition a person like Orpheus, who 

celled more in singing than iu fignting, was that 

tiron had foretold that they must fall victims to 

e allurements of the Sirens, unless they engaged 

rpheus to accompany tliem. Phercc^des asserts^ 

at Philammon, not Orpheus, was the poet who 

lied with tlic Argonauts. The Onomacritus, to 

lom the Argonantics, yet remaining under the 

me of Orpheus, are ascribed as their true author, 

18 one of the most considerable dealers in literary 

rgery that we find mentioned in history. He 

IS a great favourite with Hipparchus, who, in 

ojunction with his brother Hippias, succeeded 

(istratos in the tyranny of Athens , but, being 

ght in tlie ^t of interpolating the oracles of 

ueus, Hipparchus not only dismissed him bis 

*t, but banished him from Athens. 

. Pimple's,] A district of Pieria, where was 

tntain and village : — a mountain of Thrace, 

ding to otliers. 

JMrissa's wall.] The Tjarissa here mentioned 

city of Thessaly. It took its name from 

I, tlie daughter of P Ia.«gus. Tliere were 

?itics which bore tliis appellation. The 

icient was- in the territory of Ar4»os; the 

in the Pelasgic part of Thessaly, which 

calls ar^^issa, near Gyrione; a third near 

uch is also mentioned by Homer, — Gte.«.\L 

ypAemus,] This Po\yp\iem\!fi, ^^^^^^'^ 
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Elatus, is liot to be confounded with Polypliemu 
the cyciops, the son of Neptune. See an accoun 
of his fate in the fourth book. 

63. LapithteJ] They obtained this name fron 
Lapithes, the son of Apollo and the nymph Stilbe 
— Gr. Scho, 

65. Yet still the^ undaunted fire,'] Virgil seem 
to have had the original of this passage in view 
Mn, ix. — Nee tarda senectui debilitat vires anim 
fnutatque vigorem, 

68. Iphiclus.l He was the son of Phylacus, ani 
Clymene, the daughter of Minyas. Hesiod say 
of him, that he could run over unbending ears o 
com ; and Demaretus, that he could run on th 
surface of the sea. Phcrecydes agrees with Apo 
lonius, in asserting that Alcimede, the mother < 
Jason, was the daughter of Phylacus ; but Hert 
dotus says, that the mother of Jason was tL 
daughter of Autolycus, and named Polypliemt 
Andron, in his *■ Epitome of Kindreds,' says, tlis 
Theognete, the daughter of Laodicus, was tl 
mother of this hero. — Gr. Scho. 

69. Alive to fame,'] In the passage of the origins 
some editors read Kti^^, others Kvl^. I hai 
preferred the latter reading ; as the former woul 
be perfect tautology, after the word immediate! 
preceding Tnooi/vti, which has nearly the same sent 
as Kn^^. 

87. Gyrton,] A city of Thessaly orPeraebia. ] 
was so called, from Gyrton, the daughter of PhU 
gyas. It may seem to be rather tiresome to crow 
so many lines with a naked enumeration of persoi 
and places ; and, in trutli, it is no easy task for 
ttunslator to bring them into vcnej but ApoUon 



J Tftlnable uau aotiquariBii and a mythol<«ul, 
At I have endeairaiired to give his entire sense 
,ad matter with scnipnlaus exactness. Gyrton 
was a city of the Pelasgians, in Thessalia. It wu 
foimded by Phlegyas, an ancient langiver of the 
Ethiopians, 
90. Km»».] Ovid (Met. xit.) imitates this paa- 



Kppnii7®'i tnpe^nsnu ab iete, as it is rendered by 
Ovid. 

101. Mvpnu-I Mf thograpliical writers speak of 
three personages of the name of Mopsua. One 
was the son of Apollo, and Maoto, the daughter of 
Tiresiai. The tecond (and he it nas who accom- 
jiamed the Ai^onauts) was the son of Titaron and 
Chloris ; though otiiera ra; he is called Titaresian, 
thtm a river of a corresponding name in Thessaly. 
A thirdpenoD of this name was tlie son of Ampy- 
eus, whence he is called Ampycides. — Sec Ovid's 
Met viii. ver. 316, 3M). Hesiod Scu. Herac. L IB i , 
speaks of Titareaian Hopsiis. 

1U6. Xeoia*.] A lake of Thessaly- According 

to others, it was a city, situated along the ude of 

the lake Ba<beis. 

108. The fathtrt aoDW.] Climenf, a city of 

Thessaly. It was called Uolopeis the Dolopiuu, 

from the Dolopes; one of the trihes of Tliessalii. 

— Gr. Scho. J 

129. Attbegaif iMfs.] Julius Scalier attacks J 

this passage of the original, as th(iu^\'ae^o«%Vt&^ 
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said, tliat Lybia was as distant from Colchis as tlie 
iTiiddle of tlie earth from the cast and west; but 
the poet is not to be understood here as attempting 
to speak with strict geographical precision. He 
employs these expressions to denote, by a poetical 
amplification, a very great distance in genefral. — 
Ox. Editor. 

132. Scholia,'] The later writers place iEchalia 
in the island of Eaboea. Homer makes it part of 
Pelasgic Argos. — Gr. Scho. 

139. From MginOy ^c] They had killed Phocus, 
their brother, and Aed on that account. It appeairs, 
that even chieftains and princes were subject to be 
arraigned and punished for tlie crime of murder; 
a crime, which the imperfect state of society, as 
is evident from the history of those times, must 
have rendered vei'y frequent. See also the Mosaic 
law, which appointed cities of refuge. 

153. Thesem^ Tliis hero, by the help of Pirithous, 
his friend, had carried off Helen from the temple 
of Diana. In return for this service, he agreed 
to assist his companion in a similar enterprise ; an 
attempt to cany off Proserpine, wife of Aidoneus, 
king of tlie Molossi; or of Pluto, according to the 
fabulous accounts. Pluto, having discovered their 
design, exposed Pirithous to the dog Cerbenis, 
who devoured hira, and chained Theseus to the 
mountain TsBuarurs Thus Virgil speaks of the 
punishment of Theseus : Sedet eteimvmque sedebit 
infelix Theseus.-- JEneid vi. 617. The truth of the 
account is, that both Theseus and Pirithous were 
cast into prisoo, from whence Hercules delivcrccj 
them, 
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169. Alectofs sfrnJ] The tnie re^dbg is Alecto- 
rides. For Argus, the son of Arestor, preceded 
the Argonants by eigtit or nine generations. 

181. PeroJ She was tlie daughter of Neleus, by 
Chloris, the daughter of Amphion. Iphiclus had 
seized on the oxen of Tyro, the mother of Nclens. 
Pero, the daughter of Neleus, was promised in 
ifmrriage to the person who should recover these 
oxen from Iphiclus. Melampus undertook the 
task; but, being vanquished, was thrown into 
prison. — Gr. Scho. 

183. Melampus.'] The old scholiast gives tlie 
pedigree of this hero. Melampus was the son of 
Amythaon, the son of Cretlieus, the son of ^olns, 
the son of HcUen, the son of Jupiter and Dorippe. 
The cause of his being called Melampus was as 
follows. His mother, it seems, exposed him in a 
place which was full of trees \ his feet alone were 
unsheltered, and, being scorched by tlie violent 
heat of tlie sun, became black. After he grew 
up, as he was performing a sacrifice, a dra<!:on 
attacked his attendant, and killed him. The 
dragon was slain, and buried by Melampus ; but 
he preserved and fed the young serpents, which 
used to lick his cars; and thus inspired him witit 
the knowledge of divination. By means of this 
knowledge he was extricated from confinement ; 
for in his prison he foresaw, that the roof of tlie 
house of Iphiclus was about to fall in. He com<. 
municated this warning intelligence to a female 
domestic, and the family being thus preserved 
from destruction, Iphiclus, throusjh gratitude, vo,- 
stored Melampus to freedom. — (Gv. ScUo.^ ^\\^\\ 
f tones deserve attcn^oiiy as giving '^ cw^vv?* V^^-^ 
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ture of the manners and opinions of the hci 
ages. 

208. Nauplius owed."] This passage is not v 
clear. To make sense of it, we must supp 
iHrith Burman, in his list of Argonauts prcfixec 
Valeiias Fiaccus, that there were two person 
the name of Nauplius in the same family. He 
duces the pedigree thus, as it should seem, in c 
formity with the Greek scholiast. 

Danans, 

' I 

Neptune, Amymonc, 
Nauplius first, 

I 

Pnetos, 

I 

Lemusy 

I 

Naubolns, 

I 

Clytonxus, 

I 

Nauplius second. 

The younger Nauplius seems to be the person 
accompanied Jason on his expedition. 

214. The God qf day."] Valerius Fiaccus, (1: 
i. 1. ^29) has imitated tlie original of this pass 
ChamaBleon (says the Greek scholiast") assert^i, 
tlie tnie name of this augur was Tiiestor, but 
be obtained the name of Idmon from u^u, a G 
verb which signifies * to know/ Others s^" 



itor abo miled with the Argomatij other* 
iiD, that the >agiiT who Bccompamed them wu 
jnphianuiB. But tbik Idmon, accordiag to 
PbencjUes, was the (on of Asteiu, the daughter 
of Coroiiit and Apollo ; and Thntor, the fattier of 
Calchu, (who wu thcnco called Tbettorides) was 
the ion of Idmon and Lamtboe. And see Orphei, 
Arsonantki, 1. 135. 

IIS. Mtuliam Ledo.] She wa« called thni, &om 
her father Tlieipius, the son of Man and Andro- 
nice, who reigned over £tolia. The note of the 
Greek scholUat on thii ptitage ■■ worthy of atten- 
Hon, as it preserves the namei of teveral anthon 
whoae works have perished : as Hellanicns, and 
Ibycni, &c. Eamelus tayi he relalei, that Leda 
was really daughter of Glancui, tiie son of Sisy- 
phni, by Pantiduia, with whom he bad au amour ; 
bat, this lady having afterwards married Theapiua, 
be was the reputed fiuber of tfaeoffipring. Altluea 
and Leda were tisten. — Theoc. Id. 23. 

Ml. Dev^aithepledga,] The word is TiiXvri1&-, 
in the original, which is often employed to mark 
the degree of affection merely. Beloved as much 
w the children of old ^e. 

131. Arene,] A ciiy of Pelopouiesas, near 
Pylos. It is conuuemoraled by Homer, who calls 
it the pUaattnl Arene, as Pytos is called the sundy. 
Pberecydes says, it took its name from Arenf, the 
tuother of Idas. — Gr. Scho. 

X35. Periciymattu.] Neleus bad sons, by his 
wife CIdoris, Nestor, Peri elymenus, and Chromius, i 
By different other women, Taunis, Asierius, | 
Lycaon, Dcimachus, Ear<fbiUiS, E.^\\(uyct,¥\it^»^t 
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T\\e words of the poet are, AuhK»^t xat NnX»i®' 
afjLVfjiong viii; wfttv. * We are twelve valiant sowar 
of Neleus/ That Periclymenus was the son of 
Nelcus is manifest; for the poet says, Nigo^ccle 
;^fOfu»/|8 HipxXuixivovii ytpw^ov. * Nestor, and 
Chromins, and Periclymenus, the renowned.* — 
He speaks of him also as the descendant of Nep- 
tune, which god was the father of Neleus; and, id 
consideration of his affinity, bestowed on Pericly- 
menos the power of assuming varions fonns. To 
which Eopborion allades, in the verse — 

Of fx It veia-ty qixlo 9aXaa'o-i(^ i|u7< TIfulauT. 
* Ail shapes, like aea-born Proteus, he assiuned.' 

He was killed by Hercules, in his war with the 
Pylians, under some of his assumed forms. Some 
say he was crushed by a stroke of his club, while* 
be attempted to sting the hero, in the form of a 
wadp or horn&t. Hesiod says, that he Avas killed 
by the arrows of Hiircules, under the form of a 
bird, as' he had fiked on the yoke of the horses that 
drew the chariot of the hero. — Gr. Scho. Ovid" 
tells us, tliat he was pierced with an arrow, by 
Hercules, in his assumed form of an eagle. See 
Metam. book xii. ver. 5^3 et seq. The poet, in tho 
passa£:es to which I refer, makes Nestor give an' 
account of the attack made by Hercules on the 
Pylians. 

244. Apheidas' happy realm,"] Clerus, in the ori- 
ginal. It was tlie principality or domain of 
Apheidas. There were two persons, says the 
Greek scholiast, of the name of Cepheus: the 
one, the son of Aleu9, of whom ApoUonius speaks; 
ibe other, frhom He]\tm\tm mentioin, mYuaX^ooV 



^. icigned in Tegea, a cit 

-^.vaUia. 

Sj45. Aticaus.] He was the son of Lycurgus 
Aotinoe. The memory of Lycurj^us was oi 
vatedy Mrith divine honours, among the Arcadia 
— Gr. Scho. 

252. Manalian bear,"] Mssnalus was a mounti 
and city of Arcadia. It was so called fro 
Msnahis, the son of Areas, whose father wi 
Xycaon. 

257. Aug€a8,1 He was but the reputed son o 
Phebus (says the Greek scholiast); and was, ii 
reality, the ofl^ring of Phorbas, and Hysmine, 
daughter of Neleiis. He was reported to be the 
son of Apollo ; because, as it is fabled, rays ot' 
light, like those of the sun, beamed from liis eyes. 
Apollonius has not explained, why Augeas was 
desirous of an interview with iBetes ; but, most 
probably, it was because the Colehian monarch, 
like himself, claimed to be descended from Phebus. 

265. PeUene.'] Tliis, written Mrith an e, was a 
!ity of Achais, which was a part of Tbessaly. 
^eue, with an a, was a city of Arca^:- 

some doubt amon^i^ <^* 



> 



of aotne conHd«flt but uoekilful aonotator, yiha, 
(iipposing Euphemus to be an epithet, not a proper 
raine, gave Pulypheinus as a synpnyinous term. 
Tbe gloss, as oSien is the casp, became a varioni 
reading, anil crppl into the text. Id tlie fourth 
Pjtiiian Ode of Pintlar many circumstancct, re- 
*P«ctiii)| UiB EuplKuius, tue cuHeuted. See liere- 
afler, in the notea on the fonrth Book. 

STl. Ewvpafair.] She was, according to ancieat 
fables, the dai^ter of Tityos, the iod of Elare. 
Ilic eauaeofbi* ptmiihinent waa a violent attempt 
which he made on the chastity of l^atona. 

STb, O'er rapid icdterj.] Virgil lias translated 
this passa^, in speakiiDg of Camilla, £n. vii. ver. 
SOS, tt »eq. See too Ovid's Melam. lib. n. This 
passage of Apollanins is imitated &am Homer, 
who, speaking uf the mares of Ericthonins, Mya : 

'Ai Hi fi4> ni,1Sn tn {«'>•(<>' '>/'(<" 

AUi'fli !• rtifUn htufti n^ aoUnv 
A.fn It. tni^^ 4*©- n*™ *«"», 

301. IfMchit—Allkeit bntlUT.I The iclioliast, 
•D ver. 146 adt, makea Alfliea and Leda sisters ; 
of course, Ipbieliu and Leda were brother and 
lister. This is confirmed, by a passage of Theo- 
criiua. Idyll. xiJL ver. S. in which Leda is called 
K»en 9is-ia^^- Their motlier, says the scholiast, 
was Deidamia. 

313. from Phaeii, fl^.] The Phociani took their 
narite from Phocns, the son of £acns. The com- 
pilers of genealogies make Ipbitos, the son of 
Nauboliu and Peiinice, the danghter of Hippo- 
jnacLia. Vy\bo wHi ■ city of Phoc\», wtwf ^n 
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acle of Apollo. It bad its name eitlier from 
sek verb, signifying * to hear/ or from the 
IS serpent Python. 

•• Hospitable^ fyc.] All the ancient writers 
id in passages, evincing the extreme venera* 
Q which the laws of hospitality were held in 
eroic ages. There is a striking agreement 
sen these passages, and the accounts which 
m travellers give of the manners of the 
itals at this day. 

. Delphis thrute.'] Delphi, where was tlie 
m shrine and oracle of Apollo, was in Phoci^:* 
repaired thither to consult the god respecting 
^rgonautic enterprise, and became the gnest 
hitns on bb way. It is to be observed, tliat 
onins (as 1 mentioned before) speaks of two 
ns of die name of Naubolns : the one, iatlier 
itus ; the other, the father of Clytonaens, and 
father of Nauplius. It is no easy matter to 
y a gazette, or a genealogical table ; yet snch 
task of the writer who undertakes to trans> 
ne of these ancient catalogues. Antiquarian 
"ches and poetry haud bene amoeniunt nee una 
e moronhtr. Yet Homer, Apollonios, CalK- 
is, and Virgil, wish to reconcile them. 
. Calais and Zetes.] Different writers (says 
reek scholiast) give difierent accounts of tlie 
from whence these brothers took their de- 
re, to share the Argonantic voyage. Some, 
rhom Apollonins agrees, say they went from 
e« Herodotus asserts tliey set out from 
I. Duris takes them from the Hyperborean 
s. Phanodicus says the same xW^^^ \a >^% 
wk of his Delhcs.^Qr. Scho. 



■Ji6. OrithyiaJ] Borcaab reported to imvcfallm I 
iij love witli OriUiym, tlic ilaaglitcr of Erectlicus, I 
us he saw her spurling wltli the vir£ii» of Attio, - 
on Ihc banka of llissus, a river of lliat reginn, I 
Of 1 1lia unrimt bblc of Boreas aad Oritlijiia, I 
ftlillnn bos made we, in one of bis minor poenu', ] 
on tliR ilcath of a fiiir lo^mt. See also Oviil'l ( 
Mttam. lib, n- V. Tlic true mcaniu): of Uio &Me. I 
seems to be, tbat Orithyja was drownoil in a.bigll I 
uind, crouiDg the river Ili^ui:. I 

3AX Rifted rDcjba.] Zagmgiiitiii w!7;ii< '" tbe 
original. It se«ms to be doabtfal, wliat rock ii 
denignated by Uns name. Pberccydes says, jt is a 
rock aJjoiaing Monnt HiEnins, in Thrace, to wliidi 
Bui'eas conveyed Uritbyui. Qtllietbenes saye,tliere i 
b a place of iLe aaoie name, Saipedonia, in Cilicia. 
Steeicliorus makes tJarpedonia an island in the 
Atlantic sra. Cbterilus a£9erts,(iayB tlie scholiast) 
lliat Orilliyia was carried uif as she was gsthering 
flowers near the springs of Cephiuu». See Uie 
Greek Klioliasl. 

3S-}. From eath heet.} This passage seems to 
bave tumiibed ftlilton with the £rst idea of bis , 
beantifiil description of the angel, in Paradise 
Lost, book V. 1. S77. 

3ii. Aaat"*-] Acostns ^peon, from this pas- 
sage, under an amiable light to the reader; but Uh) 
latter part of his life, according to the Greek scbo- 
liail, did notcorrespond with this good begianiag. 
Mo married, it seems, Cretheis, or, as some writers 
call her, Hippolita, litis lady fell in love with 
Peleus, and finding bim. insensible to her amoror 
es, accused him to her hutbuul of bav' 
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bare rel^ioml; followed the (Irceks in 
■pect ; as may be wm by turning (o the i 
ttte Thebaid of StBtiai, and to ihe Argot 
ValeriiK FlaccHs. MiJIon (that most dili 
jodicionx imitator of tlie ancients) has 
catalogue of fallen angeb, and baa cnnti 
the beaaty of Dnmbers, and the forre of 
alfaniond, to mke it one Of the mtot )il«i 
■age> of bii poem. Homer's catalogue 
considered as the poetical propenitor of 
It ia not snrprising, that the cntaloguc o- 
■bould have been liighly agreeable to his 
men. The Greeks, when he wrote, wei 
itate of society, in which men arc fond 
tions, and attached with an entlmaiastic n 
to the conservation of pedigrees, and th- 
of genealogy and clanship. SiibsGt|iienl 
were led, by the very favourable receptii 
the Hoineric minuteness in geocrapliy an 
lojjy enperienced, to an imitalion iu Ihe. 
cnlars; and welind them, in consequence, 
ing in siniiler puaages. The national vani 
Greeks made tbem itngnlarly partial to tl 
lives which recorded the iavonrite passaqp: 
ancient story, the slenu uf tliL-ir ancient 
and dymwtiei; and immortalized Ihe see 
whicb the; were tkmiliar. 1 fear 1 have 
trayed into great prolixity and nmpliflc 
my version of Ihe precedini; catnlogne; 
the same time I must own, that 1 feci I I 
•Dcceedcd to my wish. But it ia diflicalt, 
to translate these particalar specilica'i 
peraous and pltoei with any talenble di 
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grace and elegaoce. T Hope the candid reader 
will consider these difllciiitiesy aud make allow- 
ancej accordingly. 



370. Pagitsa.'] A promontory of Magnesia, 
which was a part of Thessaly. It was so called 
from the Crrceii firtiyw/At, which signifies ' to com- 
pact or put tot^cther ;* because the ship Argo was 
tliere compacted or bnilt. All accounts of this 
expedition make tlie Argonauts assemble here. — 
Vid. Strabo, lib. ix. 

372. Stars] l^iissimile is new in its application, 
and of ancommon beauty. The comparing the 
]('f iiiyae, who were distinguished from the crowds 
around them by their stature, beauty, and the 
lustre of their arms, to stars shining throueh dark 
clonds, is highly illustrative and picturesque. 

403. Phryxus.}. The Golden fleece, in quest of 
which the Argonauts sailed, was supposed to be 
the fleece of tiie very ram on whose back Phryxus 
and his sister Helle attempted to pass tike sea, 
whidi bears the name of the lat ter. While Phryxus 
was in an agony' of grief for tlie loss of his sister, 
who fell into tlie sea and was drowned, Hic ram, 
who, at the moment, was miraculously endowed 
with speech, comforted and assured him, that he 
would convey him safely to Scythia. On his 
arrival in Colchos, Phryxus sacrificed this ram, 
and presented the fleece to ^«*tcs, the king of 
tliat country. Such is the connection between 
the adventures of Phryxus^ aud the grief of \\c\« 
mede, for the departure of her son. 
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418. Sunk m iu caucft.] It u icarcely poniblr 
to do justice to the oritciD^, in ■ tnmilation. It 
is bitjhly ntitiual and affectiog. It describei tfaa 
old man, ai Liding bitnaetf in liU bed from the 
light of day, and wia{iping op his bead in the bed- 
clothes. The word nixnrar hat peculiar force. 
The passage seems to be imitated fh)m Homec^ 
Iliad it, where tbe aons of Priam surround their 
moumfiil fether— "oJ" a /uiraoto-i yfjou®- Cilinrw; 
n ;(Xaiiii xrxaKufipn®', Sec. 

431. Likt a girL] Tbe simile, in the original, is 
inexpressibly beaatilid and tender ; thon^, perhaps, 
a liltle too minute and circnnutantial. The lan- 
guid flon of tbe word n'riXo^iii ^""l the introduc- 
tion of a spondee in tbe fifth place of the line, 
bave a happy effect, (as tlie Oxford editor re- 
matlts) to show the languor and tEediiim with 
which tbe unhappy child drags on ber cheerless 
and miserable being. We have here one of the 
many examples which abow our poeta coneum- 
mate skill in versification. 

465. Sole tribntt.'i All the former interpreters 
(as the Oxford editor observes) seem to bave mis- 
taken tbe Knse of tbe original passage. ' Tbia 
alone — the pious act of closing ray eyes — (says 
Alcimede) remained to be performed by yon: all 
other retnms that a grateful cbild could make for 
tbe love and teodemess of a parent, I bave al- 
ready received, and enjoy from you.' The word 
wiiTiru here signifies simply * to have or enjoy.' 
Sometimes (as In Iliad {3, ver. 337) it ugnifies ' to 
acquire:' it is ■ metaphorical expression, taken 
IVom the aoinuU economy, for tnffru properly eig. 
nifies ' to d^^t,' 
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460. They lice — they throb, Sfc] The passage in 
the original scarce admits of a translation. The 
word ix^Xufai is expressive of a fulness acconi- 
paoied by an endeavour to burst forth. It is a 
metaphor, taken from the bubbling of caldrons 
on the fire, when the liquid in them begins to be 
heated. It is derived from ^Xvety. 

469. The goddess.] Diana; who among the 
Greeks answered to Lncina among the Romans, 
and was supposed to preside over the birtli of 
children. 

495. Conceal thy gr^f, ^c] The poet seems, in 
this passage, to have had his eye on the parting 
speech of Hector to Andromache, in which he ad- 
vises her to remain at home : AXX* Etcr otxov. He 
seems to have imitated a passage of the twenty- 
fourth Ilmd : 

Virgil has imitated tliis passage of Apollonius, in 
the twelfth book of his ^ueid, ver. 72. (Oxford 
editor.) 

501. Thus from his fane,] Virgil has imitated 
thin passage, and improved it, by adding several 
picturesque and beautiful circumstances. — ^neid 
iv. 143. 

503. Delos,] Delos is called ' the divine,' be- 
cause it was the place of refuge to which Latona 
fled ; and because her children, Apollo and Diana, 
were bom lliere. It was one of the Cyclades ; 
and was also called Ortygia, from the sister of 
Latona; or rather because it abounded Vvv (]^vzv\\%% 
Theiabie relates, that this island, ou \Vs ^\%\. «^- 
peatsDce ia the sea, floated at random*, \j\jX\i^' 



came lixed at the iDterceiiaiqo of I|ie goddess. Set 
Calltmacliiu, in hii Hymn to DgIoh, — Gr. Echo. - 

MIS. Claroi.2 A city of Aiia Uioor, near Colo- 
plion. There wai au oracle af Apollo tbeie; Bud 
Mauta, the dauglitei' of Tireuaa, was pricstesi tj 
it. It was called CIhtoi, or rather Cleroa, because 
Apollo obtained it ' b; lot ;' that heiiig the kmb 
of the Greek wronl. — Gr. Soho. 

516. Dicene banu.J The word, p Uie original, 
is wflsjaxAiJar— ' by herteif— separated ftow 
uilicrs.' Tliis aigailiealion, it is true, h not foitnd 
ill the IcKicoDs -. but it follow fiiitly from the pri- 
mitive word. Yet, it will he closer to the tree 
»ense, if we render the expreusioD— ' by herself 
on one side.' And it is thus iiii^ly dfW^iiptiie of 
the true ctrcamstance : fur those, who encounter 
a llirang and pr&sa of people, can only avoid it by 
liuning on one side. — Oxford editor. 

b!i. Acaatut-I The reailer, who turns to Vale- 
rius Flacciis, and sees how he makes Jason work, 
tu biing Acaitus along with the Argonauts, and 
fiom what malignant motives ; will perceive, that 
by an ii{}udieious attempt to imjtrnve on hta ori- 
ginal, he has materially injured the pathos, t<ie 
morality, and beauty of the oBrralire. 

s:iX Sista'i hand.] lliis sister of Acastus wai 
named Pelopeia. 

537. From queitiont— forbore.] Either Uiat he 
might not cause any delay, ur ratiier that he might 
not lead Acastos and Argus to repent of what they 
had done. 

5.-<^>. On the furled mill.'] We shall find frequfitf 
occasions of remarkiug, in the progress of this 
work, pie duductl^ fT'P^P 9^ ptetoiM^^ vas^ 
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net of Apollonius. He never deals 'm gchci*al9> 
or vague descriptions; his images are new, and, 
at the same time, natural ; strikingly appropriate 
to the subject, the place, the time, and tlie actors* 
Ho^ natural and descriptive is tlic circumstance 
of the assembled Argonauts, seating themselves 
on the roUed-up sails, and tlie masls wliicli lay 
near the ship, on the shore of Pagasa^? 

58B. Vowjt on winding shores, i^c] Phebus was 
womhipped by scafiiring men, on the shores, under 
the denomination o( ETraxli^, from ttrCin, ' a 
Bhore.' He was also known to mariners by the 
names of cM^ouri^, or EfA/9ao'tfA^, from a Greek 
verb signifying ' to embark i' as the god, who pre- 
sided over embarkations; under which title he 
was invoked, at the commencement of a voyage^ 
He was invoked at the conclusion of voyages^ 
under the name of oc^adrt^, as the power who 
presided over debarkations. 

596. Broad rock,"] Here again is an instance of 
the graphic genius of Apollonius, and his accurate 
observation of natural images. We actually see 
the Argonauts laying aside their outward gar« 
ments, and depositing them on a broad flat rock. 
We are present with them ; we share their labours. 
Tlie poet, through the whole subsequent dcscrip. 
tion, is agreeably circumstantial. He paints the 
l)usy scene in the liveliest colours. 

601. Well-twisted ropesj Sfc] The passage in the 
text of the original, (as tlie Oxford editor Justly 
suggests) has liitherto not been understood, or ra- 
ther the text seems to be coixupted. I do not 
understand, (adds be) how ropes, passed *mlet\\^\^ 



■lid lUsloneJ Id the timbers oftlie ship, fault) ren- 
der them tinner ; beiiidei, the word i^axrai aeenis 
to intimate, that the ropes vtte paised, not witli- 
iiL, bill withont, around the body of the vessel; 
therefiM'e it sliauld Beem, that iiutead of tiJcSir 
we slioold iTBd txloSn. Yet, it miut be cool^swd, 
tliat Hesyehius interprets l^mti/iufra, ropes in the 
middleof atbip. — (Sanclamand.) i think the netue 
may be, that ropo were brought under (he keel, 
nnd (laased srolind the niiip; hy which some of tlie 
Argoinuts held ani] steadied her, so as to let bei 
move gniduaUy on the inclined plane, white othera 
pushed her down the descent, which they had dng 
for lier, to tlie lea. It is thns that porters ma- 
naj^, wljcn they let down iai^e casks into vanlti 
and cellars. If we adopt tlic word USoSa, the 
lioes of the test may be translated as follows : 



CI3. Tied fg the banks, 4-e.] It should seem, 
that the oars were fant tied to the benches, with 
the palm or flat broad part, which is asually out' 
ward, turned inward; tlie object of the projec- 
tion a cubit's apace, seems to have been, that Uie 
Argonauts might take hold of these ends of the 
oars, as a kind of handles, in pushing tlie vessel 
down to the sea. This is a difficult and disagree- 
able task, to turn the details of manual labour and 
mechanical operations ont of a dead into a living 
language ; it is icarccly practicable to make audi 
versions intelligible, and, at the ume time, to 
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'Oid their being bald and ladicrons ; aiid, after 
I, little credit is to be had by the labour. 

643. The central place,] All the r<:8t of the places 
: the oars were assigned by lot Hercales and 
Dcaens were exempted from lot, and placed to- 
other, because they were stronger than the rest 
r tlie crew, and each a match for the other, lliey 
ere placed in the centre of tlie vessel ; because, 

they bad been in eitlier end of the ship, tliey 
oald have given an ncdne prevalence of the party 
ith whom they rowed, over those in the opposite 
ctremity. — See N. of Oxf. edit. 

655. More yitutf{ful.] Since the deity flourishes 
I perpetual youtli, it seems to be, with some pro- 
riety, (says the Greek scholiast) that the younger 
art of tlie assembly were pointed out to perform 
lese rites. So Homer, Ka^i /xev K^yfln^? i^t-l^a/lo, 

657. Bowl,] For the purpose of purifying the 
mds of the worshippers, previous to the sacri- 
cc. 

657. Salted cakes."] The composition of meal 
nd salt, which was sprinkled on tlie heads of the 
ictims. 

665. ThoUf whose influence.] Phebus, by excit- 
ig the fears and jealousies of Pelias through his 
racle, was the prime cause of the Argonautic ex- 
edition : and by his answers, when consulted by 
iison, he had promised to be the protector of tlie 
rgonauts. 

674. Delos,] In the original Ortygia. The Greek 
:holiast tells us, that Phanedocns, in his DeUacs -, 
id Nicander, in the third book of his ^tolics, 
»sert, that Delos obtained its name of Ot\>j\;v4 
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from a citv or district of tliat name in ^t 
Tliu latter writes tiius : 

The colonists, 
TbM from Tttaoian Ort>gU weut. 
Some £|tbesitt poasetafd, aod loroe that isle 
Before oilled Uelos. To (be neigh boaring seat 
Of Siriiy aom« of the traki repaired; 
And •tra-i^irt Delus hence the common name 
Bears of Ortygia ;— not as table feigns, 
From tranatormatioD of Asteria fair, 
Latona'a sister : and Um title marlis 
The region prime, from whence their tribes divei 
Gr. Scho. 

701. Unmixed*'] Pore onmixcd wine was ust 
UbautioiM ', as a token of a mind clear from i 
hood, fraud, or diiuimulation. — £ustathiu$. 

703. Ti^ in-ophet Idnon,] Tliis pa<isagc is ^ 
derfuUy affectjing, An<i iiappily introduced, to 
der the prediction of t)ie iNife return of the A 
nants more striking, by the mixture of grie 
the untimely fate of tiie generous Idinon. 

716. Am^s.'] Asia was so called, after the 
ther of Prometheu!« and AUas. 

717k Ne suddetij Sfc] Tliere is great nobh 
and dignity, sometldng truly sublime, in the t 
ments of Idmon, foreseeing his fate, and emi 
ing witli a certainty of meeting tiis death. 1 
is a strong similitude between this trait in tlie 
racter of Idmon, and tliat of Sarpedon, and 
of Achilles, in Homer. 

738. fiteep^retolvedJ] The word, in the - 
oal, is porph^resken, which comes from porpi 
a kind of fish, which is found in the most prol 
^eptl^ of the f^ 
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747. / swear iv thee, ^c] Tliis oath of Idas 19 
imitatcU mauifestly from tbe oatli of Acbiiles, in 
the first Iliad : 

' No%T, by this sacred sceptre brar me swenr.* 

750. More pire protection^ S^cJ] This vaonting 
wd irreverent speech of Idas, (says the scholiast,) 
seems to be imitated from that of the Cyclops in 
the Odyssey : *Oi;x a» lyi)^*®- 6;^9^ «X£ua/*6y®' 
9n^iioiiM.nf» So MezentiiLs, iEoeid x. ver. 77 o. 

756. A mighty bowl.'] Virgil has imitated this 
passage, in tlie first .£neid, ver. 73B. Of Bitias 
liesay^— 

Jlle impiger hausit 
Spttmanttm puteram, et plena se proluit aura, 

7^» JdmoH reprot^"] It is with peculiar pro* 
priety, that the prophet Idmon is introduced, by 
the poet, as reproving the impious boast of the in- 
teniperate and ferocious Idas. Indeed, the atten- 
tion to nature, character, and occasional circum* 
itances, is truly admirable. 

770. The Titans, impious, ^fc] Iphimedia, daugh* 
ter g^ Triopas, wite of Aioeus, had two sons by 
Neptimc, Otus and Ephialtes. llioy, presuming 
QQ tbeir strength, attempted to dethrone Jupiter, 
bat wei:e slain by ApoUo at Naxus, and thrown 
into Tart^us by Pluto. 

785. Lo^dly rav'd.] XwfT m'/eia^uvi in the ori- 
^giDiil. T^re is great truth and nature in this sen- 
tence. We fin^, tliat angry people inflame them- 
yelYet moi^ and more. As tliey talk and scold, 
their wrath appears to acquire impetuosity anti 
jmomeqtiun. Fires acguirit eundo, 

rfip. Tkg song qf Qrphem,'\ Sca^^er fiviC^^ ^^>^^ 
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wilh tlie subject of ihU toeg, and prelkn to U 
that in Valerius Placciu. By this pi«ce of criti> 
cJsrD, he has betrayed hn ignorance of the nalBR 
of aucieut poetry, Slid of the character of Orphenij 
wlio was the author nod propounder of a particD- 
lar theory of the Cosmogony, or first formatian 
of tlie uuiver^e. The propriety, both of the in- 
troduction of the saa^, and of the choice of a sub- 
JFci, may be easily defended. The occasion et 
tlie song was a risiog quarrel Binong tlie Argo- 
nauts, nhich Orpheas endeavoured to compose by 
the united powers of poetry and music. To tldl 
it may be added, that a aoog, the subject of which 
is religjoB, and which averts the sovcreigaty of 
Jove, was very timely and expedient; as one of 
the claefs of the Argonauts liad spoken, in rather 
a bla'<phenK)us manner, respecting the divitiity. 
It was sorely very seasonable, even in an hour of 
fcativily, tO * vindicate the ways of Uod to man f 
particularly for Orpheus, who to the character of 
bard added that of priest end prophet. Nor were 
the auditaiy of such mean rank as Scaliger would 
intimate, or onworthy of the sublime truths which 
he comniunicated, or incapable of understanding 
them. He asee the term Ciri militBrea, as if the 
Ari!onBUt3 were mere illiterate, mde, common 
soldiers; and the divine band sung in a eoraroon 
guard-room. It is to be considered, that they 
were chiefly persons of the most illustrious birth ; 
princes, heroes, and demi-gods. In the Idlin poet, 
Orpheus sin^ on no particular occasion, anil to 
no end, but to make the night pass away plea- 
santly ; whereas, in Apollonius, tbere is a design 
aadpoiiiy in tbesttng, and UitiUiuUWvieDf ^ 
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Her of Orpheus. It is introduced to calm 
igreeable altercation, and it illustrates the 
r of music in a most striking manner. (See 
)n*8 Observations on Spenser^ vol. i. p. 1U4.) 
Italicus has imitated this passage in his 
ith book, where he represents Teothras as 
g and playing on the lyre. See ver. 466. 
tie song of lopas, before Dido and her courtly 
bly, breathed the same philosophical spirit* 
eid XI. ver. 74'i. 

tm canit errantcm lunam, soKsgve labores. 

)rphic songs, which have been preserved to 
illy justify the character of seriousness and 
ty which the poet ascribes to these strains 
passage before us. We find, from tlie dif- 
descriptions of banquets which the an- 
. have left us, that the style of conversation 
»8e occasions was moral and instructive. 
.Strife.] 8oOvid,Metam.lib.i.ver.l9. Ern- 
ies taught, (says the scholiast) that all things 
at first confounded together in Cliaos, strife 
•ve being sent down, separated and disposed 
into order; tliat without them nothing can 
o bemg, or of course perish. Tliales made 
the origin of all things, on the authority of 
et, who says— 

ieno sajTS, that the chaos of Hesiod viras loa* 
hich settling and subsiding, mud was pro- 
; which being yet more dried and compact- 
icame solid earth. That, to fertilize ^oid 
this pregnant, lo\e was boro^ to vianxi %xA 
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Jhou ai hearing in a vUion the vcMel A 
ing hU departure) tlie poet tells ua, tliat t 
which composed the poop of tlic !>liip m 
and came from the pioplietic grove of U( 
SoCtxamti,deBeUa GeJico— S. 14. 

atd eta aumUu Jcidi strcurr luro 
Arbort prmngH Irbutat anhiiaxie loqriace. 

The ancient writer*, as well hi.^toriana t 
were fiill of tiiese wanders. The ara a 
BoliiaiD in icriptnre. Tlie ipeccli of the 
Achilles, in Uainer, is well known. In tin 
the myrtles are endowed with Hpcech, an 
the tragicti fete of Polydorns, 

86t. tVith tear*, ^c] So Virgil, Ba. 
Ter. ]0. 

861. At ecery Orakt'^ The TerEificfitiDii 
original paswge, is happily ex|irei>sivc of tl 
of the oars, and of the dasliiiig and lioarsi 
of ihe waves. 



OliS. Wfdte at the palAirai).] The compi 
the white track of the vessel, cutting 
through tlie green sea, to a path tlirough 
Held, is entirely new, and highly illustra 
bcautifilll 

lies. FVmn thg aboda m lagh, Ifc.) Not 
be more sahlime, or nobly imagined, i 
inagnificenl pictai-e of sopeiior beings of 
orders, admiring the stately vessel, the 
Pallas, M it tailed along. 

877. II«iuanJ] Some, for Itonb in Ihe 
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itonis. Minerva, however, (says the Greek . 

it) was called Itooias, or Itonian, from a 

of a corresponding name, sacred to her, at 

a in B«eotia. Or rather, with more pro- 

where she is represented as presiding over 

erprise of the Thessalian Minyse, this ap- 

m may be derived from Jtonia, a place of 

]y, of which Hecatens makes mention in 

it book of his history. Armenidas also, in 

ebaics, speaks of a son of Amphictyon, 

Itonns, from whom the town of Thessaly 

ition derived its name ; and FaUas obtained 

ithet of Itonian. Alexander makes men 

him, in the first book of his Caric monn- 

— (Gr. Scho.) It is observable, that Tri- 

ras the reading of Valentine Rotmar, vrfao 

tnslated our poet into Latin verse. His 

ion is: 

MNwrtw 
raUt Tritonis optu stufuere virosqut. 

U whom PhiUira.'] Snidas, under the head 
ily, asserts that Chiron, like the rest of 
irs, was the son of Ixion ; but the author 
^tomachia relates, that iSatum, under 
id form of a horse, had Chiron, by the 
Uira, who was the daughter of Oceanus, 
became an Hippo-centaur. The name 
of Chiron was Charido. Chiron if^ 
with singular propriety on tiiis ocea- 
% the friend of man, and the most just 
irs : and also, on account of his par- 
ction with Jason, who learned from 
'medicine-, whence he acqidied Yi\% 
o 
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name of Jason, from a Greek verb which signi. 
fies * to heal.' — Gr. Scho. See Orph. Arg. 377, 
where he is called AikooIo^^ Ktvrotv^uv- 

886. Achilles,] The centaur, with his wife holding 
the young Achilles in her arms, showing him to his 
father Peleus, and advancing into the foam of the 
sea to take leave of the Argonants, wonld afford 
a fine subject for painting. Apollonins follows 
the poets subsequent to Homer, in sayin^f that 
Achilles was brought up by Chiron; but Homer 
says no such thing. H. Stephens has noted the 
Greek scholium on this passage, as mniilatcd or 
corrupted; which is a great pity, as the learned 
author of these ancient commentaries seems to re- 
fer in it to many writers, whose works are now 
lost: as, for instance, to the second book of the 
Noroi, or ' Returns,' of Lysim9chns of Alexandria* 
The scholiast seems to intimate, that there vras 
some difference among writers of credit, respect- 
ing the generally received fable, that Achilles was 
the son of Thetis, a marine deity. 

9«0. Tisaan cliffs.] Tisaeum was a promontory 
of Thessaly, or, as others say, of Thesprotia; 
where stood a temple of Diana. Valerius Flac. 
book ii. ver. 7, refers to tliis passage : 

Templaqtie TlscEa mergutU olliqua Diarnp. 

906. JolchM,] A town of Thessaly, near the bay 
of Pagasse. It is mentioned by Litcan, lib. iii. 
ver. 192. 

911. As flocks^ 4r<^.] Homer, in the sculptures 
or paintings of the shield of Achilles, introduces 
two shepherds piping in this manner before their 
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918. Pelasgu^a fertile, Sfc] The Pelasgi, who 
were settled in Tbessaly, were among the most 
ancient tribes of Greece. They gave to it the 
name of Aeria, which was the ancient appellation 
of Egypt, and from which country these people 
originally came. The name Aeria is deriyed from 
bUckness, on account of the dark colour of the 
soil, which was observable both in the region 
where they settled, and that from whence they 
came. The Pelasgians are said, by the scholiast, 
to have taken their name, either from Pelasgus, 
the son of Inachus ; firom the Pelasgi, a certain 
tribe of barbarians ; or from Pelasgus, the son of 
Neptune and Larissa. The Pelasgi and Tyrrhe* 
nians appear to have liad a common origin. These 
people also called their country At — Monah — 
Regio luHorU; which tiie poets changed into Hse- 
monia. See Bryant, and some additional disqui- 
sitions on this subject in the notes on the fourth 
book. The reader will find the origin, conquests, 
and emigrations of the extraordinary people con- 
sidered very much at large, in two dissertations, 
by citizen Dupuis ; which are published in tlie me- 
moirs of the National Institute of France. See 
also Heyne on Virgil. 

930. Heroes tomb,'] The tomb of Dolops. The 
hour of sacrifice to tlie infernal powers, and de- 
parted spirits, was evening or night. To the gods 
above, they sacrificed in the forenoon. The vic- 
tims which were ofiered to the former were 
fylo/Aft, exsectOy or castrated ; to denote the barren- 
ness of death, or the grave, which yields no return. 
The victims proper for the celeRtia\ po\«w^ vj^\e. 
m^X^f or * perfect males.' Do\ovs was \\\^ ^^>^ 
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of Hermes, according to tradition. He died in 
Magnesia, and was buried there. — Gr. Scho. 

937, AphettB,'] This place was so called, from 
ot^mfuy * to dismiM or let fly f because here the 
Grec^ let fly theirsiilSk 

943. AmgruB,'] A river of Thessaly, which flows 
into the sea near MeUbcea. It took its name 
from Amyms^ the son of Neptune, according to 
ancient fiiMes. 

945. Beep fwrinee, ^c] The word, in the origi- 
nal, is fv^/AiMK* '^^ (Pj ^® scholiast) is inter- 
pretted gullies, that open firom monntains into a 
plain. But ScylsK maikefr EnrymenaB the name of 
a town, lying without the golf of Pag^ssB ; and 
with him Yal. FfaMcns agrees. 

948. OhfrnfiaiL} There were no less than six 
mountains, all of which bore the name of Olym- 
pus. In Macedonia, Thessaly, Mysia^ Cilicia, Elis, 
and Arcadia. 

950. PaHen^a stdss.] P&llene, a moontain and 
city of Thrace, the parent region, whence Pro- 
teus was descended. The original is K^itc» II»^- 
Xttyoio — decexa PaUetup — * the slopes of Pallene ;' 
similar to the expressions- of Horace : — UHuhb cm- 
bantia — et tupinum Tibur. — Oxf. edit 

960. Jlfyrine.] Lemnos had two cities, Hephaes- 
tea (so called fl'om Vulcan), and Myrine. The 
latter was the capital of the island. Pliny relates, 
that at the time of the solstice, Mount Athos used 
to cast its shadow on the market-place of Mjrrine ; 
i and Sophocles says, A9iw; ojua^tt ytflet Adjumoc; 
«^^.— Gr. Scho. 

968. GvtKy, 4^.] Lemnos had the appellation 
f of Sintei.% A-om a Greek word, which signifies ' to 
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ii\jiirei' ^fm, became it was first inliabited hy 
the TyrrheniaiiSy a branch of the Pelasgi, and a 
most barbarous, ferocious, and piratical race. Hel- 
lanicas gives a different etymon ; and says it was 
so called because arms, and the destructive im- 
plements of war, were there first fiUiricated. — 
Gr. Scho. 

f82. Indignant Venus,} This goddess, being ir- 
ritated against the Lemnian women, for their neg- 
lect of her worship, rendered them offensive to 
their husbands ; who going fireqnently to the wars, 
and bringing home captives, expelled their wives, 
ami substituted these women in their place. 
Spence observes, in his Polymetis, * We meet 
with a character of Venus, on some particular oc- 
casions, as the goddess of jealousy rather than of 
love. I do not remember to have seen any figures 
of her under this character : there is not any de- 
scription of it to be found in any Roman poet 
before those of the third age : — Val. Flac. book ii. 
ver. 106/ This passage, in the Polymetis, evinces 
the truth and good sense of Mr. Gray's observa- 
tion on that work ; that had Mr. Spence consulted 
the Greek authors, they would have afforded him 
more instruction, on the very heads he professes 
to treat, than all the other writers put together. 
The learned critic seems to wonder at the passage 
in Valerius Flaccus, as exhibiting Venus under a 
new character; but, had he recurred to Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, he would have seen, that the original 
idea of the vengefiil and infiuriate character of 
Venus is suggested by him; but much ampUtied 
and dilated, by Valerius FUgcuS| lu \ij& v&Ma\ ^^ 
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clamatory manner. The means which Venus end- 
ployed to render tliese unhappy women odious to 
their husbands, was the causing them to have a 
most disagreeable scent. This, when it comes to 
be explained, has, like most other fables of an- 
cient mythology^ a good and rational moral. It 
intimates, that women are liable to lose the affec- 
tions of their husbands if they neglect tiieir per- 
sons, and are inattentive to cleanliness and the 
arts of making themselves agreeable. This is the 
plain meaning of the story of the Lemnian women 
being punished, for despising the sacrifices of V^ 
nus; that is, for neglecting the graces. Horace 
Joins Suadela, tlie goddess of persuasion, and Ve- 
nus together, as the two powei-s tliat render per- 
sons agreeable. Myrtilns, in the first book of his 
Lesbics, (says the scholiast) differs from the re- 
ceived traditions; and relates, that the distrac- 
tions in Lemnos were caused through the jealousy 
of Medea ; who, as she sailed past, difiused cer- 
tain drugs, which rendered the females offensive 
to the men. This account is corroborated by 
others, which make the Argonauts touch at Lem- 
nos on their return. 

987. The young Hypsipile.'] She is, with great 
propriety, made the single exception; both on 
account of the connection of parent and child, and 
because, by reason of her youth, her feelings had 
not been as much wounded as those of the other 
women. — Gr. Scho. 

995. jEnea*a strand.'] The poet, says the scho- 
liast, has taken this story from Thelytes. £nsea, 
or Sicinus, (as it is otherwise called) was an island 
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near Eabcea. It had its first name of JEntea. from 
wf^, or tenuSy which signifies * whie/ from its be- 
ing planted with vines. — Gr. Scho. 

1012. 7^ ThraeianSy Sfc] The Lemnian women 
were apprehensive that the Thracians, who re- 
sided not ikr distant, might pass the sea, to panisk 
them ; not only for the destruction of the Lemnian 
men^ bat also of the Thracian captives^ who had 
perished with their lovers. 

1025. EthaUdes.'] Virgil, in his description of 
the first appearance of the Trojans on ttie Car- 
thaginian shore, seems to have had in his thoughts 
this approach of the Argonauts to Lemnos ; but 
he has greatly improved on his original. How 
much more engaging and dignified are the conduct 
and sentiments both of Dido and the Trojans ! 
The Pythagoreans relate of tliis EthaUdes, (says 
tha scholiast) that, according to the transmigration 
of souls, he lived again in the time of the Trojan 
war, and became Euphorbns,- the son of Pauthus. 
After this, he became a certain Pyrrhus, a Cretan ; 
then, a certain person of Elis, whose name is not 
l^corded; and then, lastly, Pythagoras himself. 
Ethalides is, with peculiar propriety, appointed 
Ambassador of the Argonauts, being the son of 
Hermes, god of eloquence. 

1027. His father gave,] It is witli singdlar pro'^ 
priety, that Hermes is said to have bestowed thi*s 
extraordinary privilege of being alternately num- 
bered witli tlie living and the dead : inasmuch, as 
it was his province to conduct the departed spi- 
rits from earth to the inferior regions ; or back 
again, from the shades to Uiis lite. S^^ iVL\\^v^> 
hook I, ver. i^4^. 
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1067. Polyxa.] ValeriDh FUccus tskes notice «f \ 


her, book ii. ver. 316: 




Tflfw Phtbn dikcla Poli/ii}. 





The coatiBit in ^tpearance md icDtiiiients be- 
tween the young queen and her aged mine, is 
liighly dramatic and intereating. 

1(177, And thtis the spake,] Tbe speech of Po- 
lyxo, an old veteran in love, is bigbly beaudiul 
and ebaractcriatic ; and vas necessacy, on this oc- 
casion, to dispel die fears and modest scruples of 
Hypgipile and the yonnger fenmles. Her topics 
are admirably chosen. Her arguments arc uciin- 
swerable ; and she was the most proper person in 
the norld to use them. Aged and decrepit, the 
sentiments are suggested by her own feelings and 
situation; and the speech is iilustrated, and ren- 
dered more impressive, by the unlovely appear- 
ance and infirm cnndition of the speaker. Sbs is 
happily contrasted too with the blooming virgins 
who support'hei-. This assembly would be a fine 
lubject tor painting. 

113'J. A mantle.] This description is rather too 
loijg ; but sucli was the beauty of Homer's de- 
scription of the annour of Achilles, that many dif- 
fereat succeeding writers, (as Virgil for inslaoce) 
besides Apollonius, have imitated it That Apol- 
lonius Rhodiw had it Id his thoughts, may be ia- 
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ferred from bis introduciDg the Cyclops as figures 
embroidered on tbe web by the hands of Pallas, 
a cinmmstance which resulted from a natural as- 
sociation of ideas. Homer's shield directed our 
poet to the forge of Vulcan ; the forge of Vulcan 
of course introduced the Cyclops to his conside- 
ration. 

1149. The Cyclops, 4'c.] Virgil has closely imi- 
tated this passage, in the eighth book of the ^Ineid, 
▼er. 424, et seq. The pecuUar circumstance, in 
both passages, of the thunderbolt being yet unfi- 
nished, is so striking, that it fiirmshes an unequi- 
vocal mark of poetical imitation, within the canons 
laid down by Dr. Hnrd. 

1158. Antiope.] There were two females of this 
name : one, tlie daughter of Nycteus ; the other, 
the daughter of Asopns; of which latter the poet 
speaks in this place; and from whom, and Jupiter, 
sprang Amphion and Zethus, who raised tlie walls 
of Thebes.— Gr. Scho. 

1165. A double fortion.'] Amphion's moving 
twice as many stones to bnild the walls of Thebesj 
by the sound of his voice and his lyre, as Zetlius 
did by the efforts of bodily labour, seems to be 
an allegory, beautifully conceived, to express the 
superiority of the peaceful arts of wisdom and 
refinement, over mere physical force and warlike 
achievements, in producing and ensuring the 
strength and proq>erity of a community. — Gr. 
Scho. 

1170. The shield qf ilfurs.] Not in the manner 
of carrying it to war, or bearing it, as defensive 
armour ; but examining it in a sort of fond bUu- 
disbment; toying and plskymg with it in «i bQiX. ^t 



amoroiui delight, rb the appenilage of an admireil 
and favoured lover. — Gr. Scliu. Here again U a 
beauliful subject for painting, suggested bj tin 
graphic genius of tlie poei. 

ll?4. Faitl^ful image.] As the goddess, in H 
sjiortire nionDei', lield tiie polished shield of Mara, 
it itrved as a mirror; and refle<!ted a faitlifiil 
image of her beauties,— Gr. Scho. TTiere is ioej:- 
pressible taste and beauty, as well as noveltj, in 
this thooghl ; it lias not, as far as J can recollect, 
boen imitated by aoy writer ancient or modern. 

1177. Taphiana, fl-t.J Taplioa was one of the 
islands called the Echioades, where dwelt the Te. 
IchoanE, who before their settling there inliabited 
Acaruania. They were a piratical and wicked 
r.ice, most greedy of spoil. They made an inroad 
into Argos, to carry olf tlie oxen of Alectryon, 
latfarr of Alcmene, and killed him and liis sous. 
On this, Alcmene offered heiself in marriage to 
any person who should avenge the death of hei 
fulhpr aoii brotben. — .4mphilryon uccompliahed 
this enploitj and received the lady as his reward. 
Herodotos (says the scholiast) relates, with re- 
spect tu the occasion of this fight, that Peneoi 
liad four sons by Andromeda, Alca;us, Sthenelns, 
Nestor, and Alcctryon, who held the sovereignty in 
common after the death of Perseus. Nestor had 
a daughter, named Hippnthoe, from whom and 
Neptune sprang Pterelas, whose sons were Tel^ 
boas and Taphns ; or, as others write, from Ptere- 
las, the son of Teleboas, Came sons, who were 
called Telebon. The I'elehoans having returned, 
to claim ihc inheritance of Hippotlioe, the som 
nf AJecti^oD resitted them, aadwcie d>eAivj«d. 
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lie Teleboans are said to have obtained their 
ime, from the circumstances of their dwelling at 
distance, and driving away oxen from Argos. — 
T. Scho. Robinson^ in his notes on Hesiod, ob- 
:nresy tliat Apollodorus gives a different account; 
unely, that Alectryon betrothed his daughter to 
jnphitryon ; and was afterward killed by him ac- 
identally. See Heyne, Not. in Apoll. 321-3^3. 
1183. Two chftrioU, ^pc] See tlie first Olympic 
tde of Pindar ; /Enomaus was the son of Mars, 
ad Arpine, the daughter of Danaus ; and Hippo- 
amia was his daughter. He had been warned 
y an oracle, that he was fated to be killed by his 
in-in-law. On this account, he wished to pre- 
ent the marriage of his daughter ; and, as a pre- 
ixtf refused to match her with any one who 
joald be unable to conquer him in the chariot- 
ice ', believing himself invincible in that respect, 
nd therefore safe in offering such conditions — 
D swift were his horses. The place of starting 
ras from the river Cladeus; and the Isthmus of 
!orinth was the boundary of the course. /Eno- 
uuu had already killed thirteen suitors, when 
^elops offered himself to the contest, with horses 
fhich had been given to him by Neptune. He 
nis so fortunate as to engage the affections of 
lippodamia, who persuaded Myrtilus, the son of 
ienues, the chariot-maker and charioteer of Mno- 
oaus, to fix the axle-tree in such a manner tliat 
t failed in the course, by which means /Enomaus 
ras overthrowu and killed. — Gr. Scho. 
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1191. A ^Mpti^.] Sanctunuidii*, w quoted 
the Oxford editor, obaervei, that aGCording a* 
read the pusage, in ttie origioal tent, with 
witboQt * conmw, tbe leme wriil be eitlier, 
^ODtli, not ;et impetaoDB or fierce :' or — ■ Not 
.grotfD to tie ■ fierce impetnoiu yonth.' P. 74- 

119t. lUyiu.] He, Mys Pberecydei, wu 
ton of Joiiiter, sad EUare, the daaghter of Om 
menns. When Lis mother became pregnant, 
piter, appreheniiie of tLe Jeaioiuy of Jono, tlu 
her under groond, to conceal her and Ills o&pri 
Thai was Tityna born under Uie earth. Other 
counts aay, tiut, by reason of liis vast bulk, 
mother dbi anable to bring him forth, and 
rished in the cavern ^ bo that Tityw wai, m 
were, bom out of ttie etuih. Ai the scholiait 
serves, it was nsoai, by a sort of poetical amp 
cation, to say, that penoni of gigintic bulk w 
children of the earth. Thii is, in bet, the son 
giants. — Gr. Scho. 

1!201. loUhim Pftryxw.] Or Minyeianj for 
abode of Uie HinyR was lolcbos. He and hi* i 
ter Heik were the children of Athamaa. It 
mains to be inquired, says tbe scholiast, nbal 
the mystical meaning of the figures represcai 
on the mantle. Hie poet (adds he) has a regn 
plan ; and wishes to exhibit, in one view, the c 
pensatians of Providence, and order of things 
this world. And first, by the thander and l 
Cyclops he suggests tbe existence of Divine P 
vidence; a deity, and avenging justice; ai 
therefore, he says, that their work was incorn 
tible. Next, he shows bow cities were built, a 
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inanities established. After this, he points 
the conrse of events that usually happen in 

society ; as lores and wars ; which is the 
trt meaning of Venus bearing the armour of 
8. Violence and wrongs, and the fends, con- 
ionSy and warfkres attendant on them, are 
ted out by the stoiy of the Tkphians. Pro- 
I of revenge on the one hand, and nuptial 
noes on the other, are designated under the 
RtiTe of the labours of Pelops. Impiety and 

resistance to superiors and la¥rful authority 
expressed under the figure of Htyus. Trea- 
y, deceit, and wrong, are contrasted with the 
sfits resulting from good counsel; its tendency 
iroduce unexpected safety in danger, is dis- 
"ed in the story of Phryxus and Helle, and the 
ed ram. The mantle is said to be the gift of 
erva, because the world was originally pro- 
ed by divine wisdom; and, as to all events, 

the actings of men therein, nothing can pro- 
I without the concurrence of a superintending 
vidence; and nothing can be administered 
f>ily and well, or promise itself a prosperous 
Sy except through wisdom. Such is tiie in- 
iouB explication which the Greek scholiast 
s of this passage. But the rule, Non erat his 
9f seems to apply here. The long description 
he mantle of Jason, at a time when the reader 

impatient to know what was to pass between 

and Hjrpsipile, is not very seasonable. The 
niptions of the armour of Achilles, and of 
eas, are better timed. They come when there 
mie pause in the action, and the mind of tlie 
ler is disei^ged. 




I'.'ll. lH-rnaliu.] A mDnutaid of Arcadit. II 
vas the rcFidrnce of Atnlanta, and look its mine 
from MiGnalns, a cerlain Arcadian. 

IKIB. As Ihe tlar.]'riif comparisBTiaftiKbetatj 
of JssoLi'a pBreon, and the splendour of liu appolot- 
iticnls, In the star nf eve uiJieiiDg id the marriage 
liigbt,U'ill appear peculiarly happy and iltustntiR 
of the !inhjrrt, if we cousider the Datnral coote- 
qiiences of Ibc interview between Jason and Hyp- 
xipile, und tlic glad omens of fiitnre happmen, 
which the Lemaian women fondly drew from ttc 
appearance of Jaton, in tlie same manner m Oe 
vir^a did from lliat if the nlar of evening. 

1347. Say, strmgtr, Ifc.'] Tiic fpeecb of Hypn- 
pile in very arttiil ami plausihle. Great part of it 
in tnic ; hut she coIouib and dresses up the tmlh 
with niuRh address and jiidj^cnt ; and rontriTO, 
most carcliilly, to sink Uie inaseacre of the Lem- 
nian men in silenrr; as Hhe was eeneible, that sodi 
a Irnnuirlioii, were it known, must have excited ' 
a general fear aud abhoncnce. All the crimes 0/ 
the men, and provocations of tlie women, are put 
in tlic «tronge«t light, to excite the pity and re- 
gard nf tlie Hteaneere. 

1247. The speech qf Hypsipile.'] Dionysius of 
Halicamossils might have instanced this speech, 
along nitll those of Homer which he ha* cclc- 
hraled, a.1 specimens of skill in the arls of clo- 
qiiencc. The patience and cruel provocaliona of 
the Ij^mniaii women, are put in the strnniieat light 
liy tlie princess. The circumstances on which alie 
datsibi are admirably selected, being all such ai \ mni 
wei'e moFt proper to excite indignalion agaiDst I wbl 
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females. Their youth, beauty, duty, and virtue, 
were no consideration to engage regard and kind- 
ness. Slaves were preferred to them. The legiti- 
mate offspring were supplanted by bastards, and 
neglected by their fathers. The daughters were 
treated with contumely, and beaten by their 
father's concubines. The sisters, who were tlnis 
cast off, and expelled from their homes, were de- 
spised by their brothers, llie sons disregarded 
the wrongs of their mothers. She adds, tliat tiie 
women waited. with patience, in hopes of some 
favourable change in the disposition of the men, 
which showed their moderation and forbearance. 
Even their resistance to all this ill treatment, is 
said not to have been their own act, or a boldness 
natural to their sex, but inspired, on the instant, 
by some god. All this is calculated to inspire the 
strangers with confidence, and to iuduce them to 
settle among them ; particularly the fiction of the 
males having emigrated to Thrace, which removes 
all apprehensions the Argonauts might entertain 
on their account — See Gr. Scho. 

1S73 fVidaw'd wife,] This is insisted on, with 
much delicacy and propriety, by an unmarried 
princess ; to show, that it was not any wantonness 
of the virgins, or any impetuous forv^rdness to 
be noticed by the men, tliat produced this general 
discontent, but the wrongs of the matrons. — Gr. 
Scho. 

1279. Sister to her brother.] Sanctamandus, says 
the Oxford editor, for Kour^yvnlna-i wishes, with 
much propriety, to read Kaa-iyirdoia-i ; since the 
whole force and acrimony of the oration ave 
directed against the mcD, and are meant to exti^- 
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eeralp their unnatural cundncL I hate followed 
tliia amended reading in luj' tranilatian. 

1^96. Ahidt with u», fyc] Ho Virgil iiiakes Dido 
Mj, Xd. i. ver. STS. 

1313, Hand.'] In token of amitj Bid alliiam. 
So Virgil, JEn. vii. ver. 266 : 

Pan <rUI ptcU trU, riolram ItHgUM tgraimL 
Oifartl editor. 

1331. By chmee, Aicides.'\ The reader of Apo)- 
lonias will find frequent occasion* of remariiinf 
the exactnera of the poet in delioeating chatacten. 
The present pauage !« a besatiflil inslBnce of tliii 
eiceltence. Herculei is represented, nitb pecnliar 
propriety, aa retiuing to accompan; Jason and the 
majority of his companions, on their pilgrimage of 
love to the city of the Amatons. It would faare 
been di9grac^l,andoDtDf cba[BCter,if Hercnlet, 
the aven|;er of wrongi, the conqueror of laboon, 
the scourge of monsters, had been introduced ai 
fallowing the dictates of passion, and tamely sdp- 
rpodering bimself the slave of voluptnonmcM. 
Besides, the interference of Hercnie* was necei- 
sary to extricate the Argonauts; and for this he 
is reserved. The charActer of Hercoles is a very 
noble one, as it is sketched by Apolloniiis. Ho 
before made him decbne the offered couunaud of 
the Argonauti; and novr, by making him choose' 
to remain at the ship, the poet has followed the 
precept of Horace, and preserved him : Qtialii 
ab lacrpto pnxMMrat. — Oxf. edit. 

1337. VidcoH.'] Hesiod makes biro dte son of 
Juno alone, without any amoroni interconne. 
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lie former has an allegorical meaning, consonant 
the principles of mo<len] chemistry. Vulcan^ 
r heat, springs from air.- 
1339. His fair bride.'] The sequel shows, with 
4>w much propriety Venus was invoked at tliis 
ime. 

1341. Their voyage is d^err'd.} The delay of 
ioson and the Argonauts, ensnared by love and 
ileasore among the Lemnian women, seems to 
lave famished the hint to Virgil, for his amorous 
.(^oani of ^neas with Dido, and the abandon* 
nent of the queen to the indulgence of passion : 
[JEn, iv. ver. 86.) The character of Hercules is 
(till finely preserved, and is properly employed 
l>y the poet to rouse the Argonauts to their de- 
parture from that seat of fascination* 

1347. Reproacltful he began,] There is a fine in-< 
dignant spirit, and great energy, in tlie speech of 
Hercules. It is made up of interrogatories, which 
show the eagerness and reproachful vehemence of 
the speaker. It is not improbable, that thid 
episode of ApoUonius may be the poetical parent 
of the episode of the loves of Rinaldo and Arniida 
in Tasso. Our poet is himself much indebted to 
the Odyssey of Homer. Valerius Flaccus (book ii. 
L 378) introduces Hei*cules haranguing the Argo- 
nauts in the same manner. 

1364. Downcast eyes.] This passage is imitated 
by Virgil, -flEn. xi. ver. 120 : 



OIU obstvpnere silentes 



Convertique oculoi inter se atque ora tenebant. 

1369. As bees.] Julius Scaliger, vi\V\\ %\^^\ 
yoslice, prAis98 the art and diligence o^ out V«i<v 
VOL, Hi, x 
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in tliis passage. Undoubtedly he has sarpassed* 
both the simile of Homer in II. jS. ver. 87, and 
that of Virgil, ;En. vi. ver. 707, though both are 
very beautiful. 

Hf 7f iShfut lieri ^AiKiaaatuv aiiyawv 
11(7^ Ix yXof vg»i; ewi* viov i^o/xinawv 

* At fA,n T* fv3'<» aX<( vvKolmTeu mit 7c v/^a. 

Ac velutiin praii*,ubi opet etiate seren& 
Fl&rtbus insidunt varUs, et Candida chrcum 
UUa/unduntur i strej4t omnis murmur e campus. 

The simile of Apollonias has peculiar felicity, 
being applicable and apposite in all its members 
and circnmstances. Tims, the hollow rock is 
expressive of the city of the Lemnians. The 
image of the bees flying oat in swarms, expresse» 
the women hurrying in confused crowds among 
the Argonauts, whose youth, beauty, and attrae* 
tions, are well expressed by the flowers. The 
buzzing of the bees is farther expressive of the 
murmurs and confused noise of such a number of 
females. Tlie circumstance of each bee applying 
herself to some particular flower, is applicable to 
the women attaching themselves, each to some 
particular individual among the Argonauts. It is 
observable, that this simile is introduced with 
three different aspects ; to denote, first,- the swarm- 
ing in crowds; then, the singling out particular 
objects, to which they clung ; lastly, the plaintive 
noise and soil murmurs of these fond women. 
The similies of Homer and Virgil are generally 
expressive of multitude and conflised noise. 
JJ8U Go then,} So Valems>Fl«ac»», book iu 
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▼er. 494. Virgil might, possibly, have in view tlie 
parting mandates of Jason, when he makes the 
Carthage qaeen say : 

V Sattem si qua mihi de te susceptafuUsei 
Ante/ktgam sobokt, H quit miM parvuhu auiA 
Luder^ JEHetu* 

1426. Samoikrace,^ This island was called by 
the inhabitants, Strategis: and Hellanicus says, 
that it was called Electryonia; from Electra, the 
daughter of Atlas. She had three children, Dar- 
danus, the founder of Troy ; Eetion, or Jasion,' 
who was said to hav« been strnck with lightning, 
for violating the statue of Ceres ; and Armonia, 
who was married to Cadmus, and called the gates 
of Thebes Electryan, after her motlier, as Hella- 
mens asserts, in his first book on tiie af^irs of 
Troy ; and Idomeneus asserts, in bis first book on 
the same subject — Gr. Seho. Valerius Flaccns 
refers to thb passage, book ii. ver. 431. 

1428. Myttic rites,] It was a received opinion, 
that if any person were initiated in the mysterious 
rites of Samothrace, he was preserved secure from 
storms at sea. Orpheus, Argonau. ver. 467, takes 
ootke of this initiation, and its benefits. It is 
related that Ulysses, having been initiated, used 
a diadem instead of the purple fillet with which 
the votaries in initiation used to bind themselves 
about the middle ; and that Agamemnon, who bad 
been initiated, quelled a sedition of the Greeks, at 
one time, by appearing with the purple bands used 
in those mystic rites. Such was the general veoe- 
ation for these sacred symbols. The CaV)vt\ >n^\^ 
the deitiet who presided over the&e m^sle\\^^ \\^ 
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Samatliracc. Tliesc were originally called 
Breat or mighty ones. (See Bisliop Hor 
Charge.) Tfaeir names are mcntioDCd by 
sea^ ; a writer qaoled by tbe Gr. Sclio. 
were, it seenu, four in nnmber : Axteroa or C 
Axioceru or Fenepbone; Axiocersai or Hi 
and Caimilus, wbo wai the same as Hennc 
Dianyaidoms relates. Athenian asaerts, tbat 
danos and Juion were the o^pring of Jove 
Electra. The Cabin Mem to have taken 
name from certain monntaina of Phrygia ; s 
from tliat region, which was tbe abundant b( 
of ancient superstitions, the myateriea of the C 
came to Samotbrace. The Pbiygian Cabiri, 
ever, were bnt two in number^ Jove the e 
and Bacchns tbe yoDDger, Samothmce, aci 
ing to Aristotle, in his account of tbe polil 
that island, was anciently called Leucosia. 
obtained its latter name, Samotlirace, partly 
Saos, the son of Hermes and FChene; paitly 
tlie Thracians, who settled there. See scho 
on the Irene of Aristophanes, respecCiog 
Cabiri. It may not be out of place here to 
something respecting the Idsi Dactyli. St 
numbers five brothen of the Idsei Dactyli 
Curetes; Hercnles, Pseon, Eptmides, Jaiias, 
Idas: adding, that they had as many sis 
Others acknowledge bnt two, Titia and Cyllt 
Some derive the name of Corybantes from 
word 'chemh,' signifying, in the Pbenician ton 
* valiant,'' and add, that Uiey wei-e the goarc 
(he first kings of Phrygia. (Pitisc. Lexicon Ai 
Natalia Coniea Myth. lib. ix. c. 7.) Dioclorus 
ijs, tbat Cjbele wa» danghler of Meon, kin 
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Phrygia; that she married Jasius, a Samothracian, 
brother pf Dard^us, and bad by him Corybas. 
Aflter the death of her hasbandy she went with 
Dardanus and Corybas into Phrygia, and intro- 
duced into that country the worship of the mother 
of the gods ; calling the goddess, after her own 
name, Cybele ; and her priests Corybantes, from 
her son Corybas. Dionysius (lib. i.) informs as, 
that Dardanus instituted the Samothracian mys- 
teries ; that his wife learned them in Arcadia; and 
that Idseus, the son of Dardanus, instituted after- 
wards the mysteries of the mother of the gods in 
Phrygia. Herodotus brings the Curetes out of 
Phenicia, with Cadmus ; and Sir I. Newton thinks, 
that having followed Cadmus out of Phenicia, 
some of them settled in Phrygia, where they were 
called Corybantes; some in Crete, where they 
were named Idaei Dactyli; some in Rhodes, where 
they were styled Telchines; others in Samothrace, 
where they were known under the name of Cabiri ; 
and some in Enboea, where, as tliey were well 
skilled in tiiU apd spiences, tliey wrought in copper, 
(iron not being yet invented) in a city thence called 
Chalcis; some in Lemnos, where they assisted 
Valcan ; some in Imbrus ; and a very considerable 
number of them in Etolia, which was thence called 
the country of the Curetes, till ^tolus, the son of 
Eodymion, possessinghimself of it, called it Etolia. 
These Curetes, making themselves armour, used 
to dance in it at the sacrifices, with gi-eat noise 
of pipes, ^nd drums, and swords; which they 
struck upon one another's armour, Keeping time, 
and forming some kind of harmony ; and U\v% x'^ 
rpckoned tl^e prifin of music in Greece^ \joVVv \i^ 
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Solinus (Polyhis. c. 11.) and Isidonis. (Oiif . fik 
xi. c. 6.) Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom, lib. i.) 
ascribes to the Curetes the invention of mosicri 
rhymes, and of the letters called Ephesian. Sir 
Isaac Newton is of opinion, that when the Pheoi> 
cian letters were brought into Greeee by Cadmin, 
they were at the same time introduced into Phiy- 
gia and Crete by the Curetes, who called them 
Epiiesian from the city of Ephesus, where thej 
were first taught. The Curetes were no less 
esteemed for their skill and knowledge in reUgkrai 
matters and mystical practices, than fbr their aiti 
and sciences. In Phiygia, they attended the mys- 
teries of Cybele ; in Crete, and the Terra Caretmn, 
those of Jupiter. Cybele, or the great motfaeri 
was sometimes represented with a key in her band, 
sometimes with a drum, which has made some think 
she was the same with the Syrian goddess Astarte, 
whose chariot was also drawn by lions. Lacian 
tells ns (De Salt.) that she was the Cretan Rhea, 
that is, accordmg to some, Enropa, the sbter of 
Cadmus; thus the Phenicians introduced, as Sir 
Isaac Newton observes, the custom of deifying 
their dead ; for we meet with no instance of su^ 
a practice before the departure of Cadmus and 
Europa from Sidon. 

The ceremonies performed by these priests in 
honour of the goddess were — at stated times they 
used to carry a statue about the street, dancing 
and skipping round it ; and having, with violent 
gesticulations, worked themselves up to phrensy, 
they began to cut and slash their bodies with 
knives and lancets, appearing to be seized with 
divine fiiry; very much in the manner of tiie howU 
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lag dervises among the Turks at this day, of w 
the reader will find a particular description ii 
valuable travels of Olivier. This ceremony 
performed in memory of the grief of Cybel 
her beloved Attis. A pine-tree was yearly v 
ped op in wool, and with great solemnity ca 
by the priests into the temple of the goddes 
memory of her vrrapping up in the same ma 
the dead body of Attis, and carrying it to 
cave. On these occasions the priests were cro^ 
with violets, whiefa were supposed to have sp 
from the blood of Attis, when he laid violent li 
en himself. The victims offered to the goc 
were a bull or a she goat. At Rome a sow 
yearly sacrificed to her, and the ceremony 
formed by a priest and priestess, sent for oi 
Phrygia on that occasion. Her priests (thos( 
least, which were known under the name of G 
were all emasculated. This the great goddes 
^nired of them, in memory of Attis. The wi 
of the river Gallos, when plentifully drunk, i 
believed to inspire them witli such a frantic ec 
siasm, as to perform the operation on thems< 
without the least reluctance. They were 
allowed to drink wine, because Attis, overc 
with this Uqnor, disclosed his amours vrith Acd< 
wliich he had ever before concealed with < 
They abstained from bread, in memory of the 
fiist which Cybele kept after the death of the > 
Attis. They held oaUis to be unlawful on all < 
sions ; which tenet, some tell us, was comnu 
all the Phrygians. The priests were placed, 
their death, on a stone ten cubits high. Tli 
the Romans professed a great veneration 
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C\ bele, thoy looked on her priests as the reJ 
of mankind. Of this there is an instance iu V 
rius Maximus : One Genucius, a Gallus or pr 
of Cybele, having by a decree of tlie pretor b 
admitted to the possession of an estate, which 
been bequeathed to him, Mamercus Emilias L 
diis, at that time consul, on an appeal, revei 
the sentence of the pretor, on the principle t 
a creature of his description could not enjoy ; 
privilege. 

1437. Melanian.] Thegulf of Melas. The On 
scholiast quotes Eudoxus, book iv. of his Perio< 
or circuit, to show that this part of the ^g 
sea had obtained the name of Melanian, and t 
the Sarpedonian rock lay behind it. The nami 
Melanian, or Melas, is said to be derived eit 
from Melas, the son of Phryxus, who fell into t 
sea, or from the river Melas, which empties it 
into that place. — See Gr. Scbo. 

1439. The shore qf Thrace— light hand.] T 
must be a mistake. Thrace and Samothrace ; 
to the lefr, as you sail towards the Dardanelles, 

1442. Chersonese,'] He means the Thracian O 
sonese. It was origmally an island. It lies op] 
site to the Troade. There was another Chei-sonc 
belonging to Caria, and the birth-place of Alex 
der the historian, who wrote on the afiairs of Cai 
•— Gr. Scho, 

l'M9 Rhteteian,'] So called from Rhstia, daugh 
of Proteus. Rhseteum and Sigaeum were prom< 
Tories of the Trojan coast. 

1452. PercotS.'] A city of the Troade, of whi 
Homer makes mention. See lib. ii. ver. 612, 
Valerius Flaccus.— - Jvga Percotes, 
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U Abamis.'] A city of Laxnpsaciu. It 
ed its name from the following circnin* 
. Venus, being beloved by Bacchus, grati- 
s passion in this place, before his departure 
dia. During the absence of the god, she 
Hi herself io tlie embnices of Adonis, at 
ne place. When Bacchus returned, Venus, 
made a garland, met him and crowned him 
; after which, she desired him to follow her, 
ibrate her nuptials. She then repaired to 
actts, where she wished to be delivered of 
ild vnth which she was pregnant. Juno, in 
of jealousy, touched Venus on the belly vrith 
id, which was endued with magic influence, 
idered the birtli deformed and monstrous, 
was the same deity which was afterwards 
>ped under the name of Priapus, a power 
ly deduced from Venus and Bacchus.) 
when she saw the monstrous infant, and 
leemly disproportion, rejected him with 
mce. Hence, this place took its name of 
s, or, as it were, Apamis, from a Greek 
iirapeoiJMi, * to deny or refuse.' — Or. Scho. 
. PUyeu^B ujolU,] Val. Flac. lib. ii. ver, 

trvumque ittfame fragosis exsuperant 
■fomqve vadis, 

eek scholiast says, Pityea and Lampsacus 
ne and the same. Pityea was the more 
name. This appellation is said to have 
oposed, because Phryxus, on his arrival, 
id a treasure there ; and tro.asure, it seems, 
I frfhfif in the Phrygian tongue Or^lvonA^ 



in Lis Arf onnatica, takea notice of the lame pi 
Thus, he siyi : 

US*. The ipiiiis dirirf, ^.] The e . 
the orieinul, JiarJi;^* tii&- lUirn;, which ITii IililW ■ 
intfrpreu. Cum nee dtxtera, <tt loqaittir Catnlta^M 
ttcc totu vocat aura, ic<i Jupiter *tTiaigtie m ptim n 
tiuyif. ■ When the bhut np.idier conies on Al k 
vessel from the tight hand nor the left, but j 1 
equally between both, and directly on the aukn 
and jards.' Ii 

14^7. PrapmUu-l It the lea after yon pasi tk>n 
Hellespont, and before you come to ttic ThradM ll 
Bosporus, In this Propontis (says the OreA |> 
icholiul) an U\e was situated, wluch aftenraidt Ik 
became a Chersonese, or was joined to the mHi IE 
laad by an isthmus. In this Chersonese is litnatt^ll 
Muuiil Arcias, emphatically so called, hecaaaei(,'l 
■a &bleil, that there the muse* of Jupiter w«R t 
transformed into bears ; or, laatly, became IM ll 
mountain, by reason of ita height, was rappotri I 
to approach the stars, particulBrly the Nortfaatl 
Bear, The Dolians, over whom Cizycoi befel 
mentioned reigned, inhabited the Chenonese and I 
the isthmus. Apollonius seems to speak witt 
some uncertainty; and, at one time, to call thii,' 
district ' island,' at another to speali of the * isib- ] 
mus.' This may beareounted tor by recollecting, 
that the Cheraanese had formerl> been an island, 
and was afterwards connected with the land by ■ I 
iithmus. With our poet agrees Orpheus, Argon-I 
ver, 513 : hjiiIhom-" ojioirt, &c. 
14er. Miepu*.} A river of Asia Minor, vhick 
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ates the Troade from Phrygia. The Troas 
A from greater Mysia^and ends viith .£sepiis. 
lose who sail to ColchoSy Asia is on the right 
, Europe on the left. 

7*t* sit Aondf*] This description is merely 
orical; to intimate that these men were 
en and pirates, and possessed uncommon 
i and dexterity, which they exerted in their 
edations. 

7T. The§$aUaM Cizfcua,'] The founder of the 
of Ciiycas, and fiither of the prince of that 
if was £neas, a Thessalian by birth; who 
ied JEnete, daughter of Eusorus, king of 
tee, who bore him Cizycns. Eusonis was the 
of Acamas, who is mentioned by Houer^ 
>rding to some writers, ^Sneus, the father of 
ens, was the son of Apollo and the nymph 
»ey from whom a city took its name. — Gr. 

t87. HavenJ] The bay, to which tlie poet alludes 
, was called Panomus. It was situated near 
'cus. There was also a bay of the same name, 
be coast of Sicily. — Gr. Scho. 
190. Ancktr,'] It was not uneommon among 
incients, while navigation and naval equipages 
e yet rude and but little understood, to make 
of anchors of stone. Yet this inteipretation 
aly contradicts Orpheus; who, in his Argo- 
tics, clearly intimates that the Argonauts em- 
'ed anchors with bending flukes ; that is to 
in the modem form, anchors of iron and brass* 
I circumstance, slight as it is, furnishes an argu- 
it to make us conclude the poem to be less 
ent. Bee Orpheus, ver. 490, et sieq^ TV^ 
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ancbor af atone had no Eiicli thing as a flnkt : 
held the vetEcl f-i't by its gravity atone. (Swi 
Oxf edit.) What was iised most nncienUj iii',j 
mooring a ^p wtu not call«d ari(upa> (whU ■•■ W 
fen to tlie coTved fonn) bat iuku^ Xt9i&'. 1^ 

of which bothAlcieiB and CaUimaeluu make n*^ 
tion.— Gr. Scbo. k« 

1-195. Led b^ Neiai*.] The Nelidea. ttdem t 
was the leader of the lomans, who imgTated fit* t 
Attica to Coria and Hirygia in anertimci. Ttaji", 
in obedience to the oraclei of PhcboijComecnliiW 
this Btone, whidi had served the Argonanta fbrn L, 
anrhor, to Minerva. Ilie Nelena here spoken d L. 
was modem, in comparison of Nelena, the um tf ij^ 
Neptnne, and father of Nestor. The Neleoibot ' 
mentioned tras the son of Codras, the lut king «f 
Attica. This is one of &e many patngei, when 
ttie poet deliglits to show his skill in anliqdflkl 
and (genealogical tradition!. 

130B. Gwf qf day.] Apollo, ai hat been befen 
observed, was worshipped, by sailors embarkisc, 
under the name of Embasius ; by nilori returning 
to land, under that of Ecbasins ; from two Greek 
words, that eigni^ ' to embark and diaerabark.' — 
It was natural that the sun, which has such an 
ioSiience on the weather, and such a sbare i« 
the success of voyages and in the art of n*ngn- 
lion, should be an object of peculiar worship to 
sailors, who are generally the most supentitious of 

l/)!!. Frimdly aunavh.] It may be observed, \\ 
once for all, that in the heroic ages, whidi I 
i4>prnaclind near the patriarchal limn, govern- 
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[>artook much of the patriarchal ibrm. We 
lat almost all the cities of ancient Gi-eece 
lia Minor, and every little district, were 
Oder a monarchical government. In pro- 
* time it happened, that many cities were 
under one chief. The king had his demesne 
prietory; a portion of land, which was 
d to him by the people. See an Essay on 
miers of heroic Ages, m the Transactions of 
tional Institute, by citizen UEveque. 
'. Her, won by countless, t^c] There existed 
leroic ages a custom, which still prevails all 
li Asia, and of which, says L'Eveque, many 
ire to be found in the works of the ancients, 
isband purchased his bride by presents, 
upon and stipulated between the two fami- 
Lliey called these presents ihet» Bat, in 

the spouse brought to her husband a cer- 
>wry or portion, which was called «r^ot|, 
en the husband was enriched by the fortune 
wi(e. Agamemnon offers his daughter to 
s, with cities for her portion; and offers 
e the nuptial present Widows were wont 
mie their portions on the death of their 
is. Olivier, whose travels reflect many 
>n the ancient writers^ takes notice of this 
In speaking of marriages, he says, 

the relations are agreed among themselves, 
I the sum which the husband shall give as a 
: to his wife ; and this present bears a very 
dinary appellation, which cannot properly 
tioned here.' 

. Dindymm.] A moimtain adjoining to 
> sacred to KAea or Cybele. It y^a ca\\^^ 
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DiiKiymus, quasi Didymus, from its two tsfi^ 
which resembled paps. All Phrygia, in faot, ml 
lacred to Cybele, and famous for its religioiii 
rites. Strabo, however, says, in express temiy 
that it has but one top. Bockart (de Qutesi, vtnm 
Eneas fuerit tmqnam in Italiu) thinks that a cfWr 
bal was called in the Plirygian buigaage Dindn^? 
as it is in the Syrian Zingzmn, and thence he 4^ 
rives the name of the hill, Dindymns ; the moHt 
because the invention of cymbals is ascribed ti 
the Phrygians, and in particular to this goddcM, 
whose festival was celebrated on Mount Diod^ 
mus, witli great noise of cymbals and drums. 

1545. ChytusJ] A creek or harbour in the Flf- 
pontis, adjoining Cizycus, of which it seems to 
have been the port Deilochus relates, says the 
Greek scholiast, that the Pelasgi, the ancient '» 
habitants of the region, attempted to fill it op; 
out of hatred to the Thessalians, by whom they 
had been expelled. ApoUonius says, that this St- 
tempt was made by the gigantic natives of tbe 
place, to prevent the escape of the Argonauts ; i 
poetical manner of alluding to the same traditioi. 
The poet must be understood to speak here of 
two different stations of the ship ; one, which wH 
close to the city ; and another, which vras more 
distant. The near one was that which was called 
;^v1^; the station nearest the city was called 
ttr^lr^^ o^fA^, prior statioy because it was tbo 
first which those who went from the city met with 
on their way. The commonly received reading, 
in the original, must be translated — ' But tfaoss 
who were in tlie ship, impelled tlie vessel with 
tars from the port of Chytus, which is the farthsr 
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one, t. e. as yoa go from the mesL, or the prior oDe^ 
i. e.BS you go from the city.* — See Oxf. edit. 

1550. GUmU,'] DeiiochuB says, that these were 
of Thessalian origin, having arms growing out of 
their bellies. They lay in wait for the Argonauts,- 
lor the porpose of plundering them. — (Gr. Scho.) 
There is a remarkable coincidence with this pas- 
sage in Olivier's Travels : ' Opposite to Bayuk- 
der^, (says be) is to be remarked in Asia a hill, a 
litUe more elevated than the others, situated on 
the shore of the chamiel. It is called the Giants' 
Mooatain.' — P. 151, vol. ii. 

1560« Matsy fragments.] So Virgil, ^n. ix. ver. 
569: 

Ingeniifragndne montit, 

1573. As when the woodmen,'] This simile, like 
all those of ApoUonius, has a peculiar happiness 
and aptitude. The giants, as they lie slain in 
rows, are compared to beams of wood or felled 
trees, both on account of the straightuess and 
length of their bodies, and because of their being 
Ibe produce or growth of the mountains, and be- 
cause they were cut down and deprived of life. 
The wood-cutters are descriptive of the Grecian 
heroes. — (Gr. Scho.) Valerius Flaccus, in his 
third book, ver. 163, gives a very detailed account 
of this battle. He expresses the simile before us 
flitis: 

Ac v^uH mmgndjuvenum cum densa stcuri 
SUva iabat, cuneisque gevUt grave robur adactis, 
Jamqut abies piceaque ruunt ; sic dura sub ictu 
Ossa vitum maUeque sonant, sparsusque cerebri 
Alhttagir, 



Tlie uUok passage iii tlie original is peculiarly in 
the manlier of oiir poel, who deliglils in a paiti- 
cular Hud graphu exiiiliilioa of jDUiote cinaiU' - 
iCaiices, pertiapi, ev?Q to a fault. I 

1698. SuCTwi.] KaT lv<pntuiriiDi,nja fte Qw* I 
iicholiiut. Tbe ancienU med to call maaj Uuip j 
good and ucrad, wliicb were dreadful and ■wji^ ' 
or calamitaaa to mau i to avoid lounds of ill oinei^ I 
by speaking of them u the; truly were. llHii I 
tlie leprosy is called itfu. Marbttt taetr wa* Med I 
by the Komana in the same miniier : iSai:«i' (t 
iii(«(a6iiu~ Horace. Sum mcer, mm tctlaOu.'^ 
Plaulus. "Hie Fimes, oo the ume principle, wen 
called Dimenides. Tiiougli, perhaps, that name 
might have been given them, as a respectliil mode 
of apeaking; lest tliese malignant being* thoald 
be irrilated by a term of evil import and detesU- 
tion. Tbus ne (ind, among oar vnlgar, fairies tod 
malicious imps are always meotioiied whh a sort 
of cautious reverence, by the name of tbe ' good 

ims. Macria't hoglile nnu.] The Macrotlet, or 
people of Macria, the neighbourt of the Doliau 
or Cizycenians, and who were at war with titem 
perpetually, were a colony from Ekibtea. On 
account of this circoniilance, the aettleinent took 
the name of Hacria, trom Hucrii, the ancient 
name of Eubira. llie word PelaM;ic ia Bied 
litre, because Eabixa, tbe parent country of thi 
Macrones, was anciently called Pelasgia, and wal 
oriijiiially peopled from the primitive seats at the 
Polaqgi. The Macrones were anciently called 
Jtochiri, and were iiucommonly expert in warlike 
; a» u reUted by Pbilmtephanua and 
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Herodottif, who have given «n account of tt 
Some writers assert^ that tliese Macrones 
their Dame, because most of them were Ma( 
cephaliy or had uncommonly long beads ; like so 
mmnmg the Persians, and [ike certain savage tril 
of this day. Herodotus speaks of the Macron< 
jn hps tecond book. There was also a tribe, calU 
Macroeepbali, who lived near Cerasus, a city t 
Cappadocia. They are mentioned by Valeriu 
JFlaccus, in his fifth book. 

1608. Among the thickets, 4-c.] This simile 12 
imitated from Homer, II. A. 

*Sl( ^ til inj^ ttiJuXoy a ^^v7^ ^fxirtan ^Xq» 
nav7if i* iikultout uyifju^ ^igii oi hit ^afxyoi 
Tlficfoi^'U vnriutrii iwuyofjuvoi Kve/^ ^fxtf. 

Still the expressive epithet av«Xfov, the very life 
,of the comparison, was wanting ; tliis oui* poet 
has added : and Virgil has retained the idea, in his 
imitation of the simile before us.-^See .£neid, xii. 
yer. 521. 

Ac velut toMnlMi diversis partibus ignes 
Areniem in sUvam, et virguUa tonantla lauro, 

Hsels. 

lie noise and destructive force of the volumes of 

ame, spreading through the dry forest, are aptly 

ustrative of tlie dreadful sound with which hos- 

e columns advance, and the havoc which tliey 

casion in their march. 

1613. The son <tf ^son met,8^c,'^ See Valerius 

ecus, lib. iii. ver. 240. — And see^ >rphei. Are;ou. 

. 5^0. It is to be remarked, t Uat Orpheus 

*r8 from our poet in many respi ts, as to the 

^ntures of the Argonauts ^X. Cic) .\ka^v(A ^^^ 

»X, IIJ. F 



Uciiiaily BS to the death o{ tlie young king; trixi, | 
he savs, was ki[ltd by Hcrrulcs with an arrow. r 

leis. BsfattatmigletLi The poet diSenfioq 
some of tlie hiitoriam, id hii accomit of tfaii dm- | 
tarnal conflict, in aicribaig it to chance. H^btim 
rclalei, that tbe Dolians, who woe original!; ) 
P«las;i,MHlentertauiedboiti]eienlimentitaifardi ' 
the people of Hiosalj' and Mapttua, by whoai I 
Ihfy had fonnerlj been expell^, «et npon tha I 
Ar$[onauts by uight Calliatheoet, in the fiitl J 
book of hit Peripliu, lelli us, that the inlnbittnti . 
of Cizyciit, tfaroDgh enmity, and not by miatakc, 
(an our poet aiserts) act npou the Argonanti by 
nipht.— Gr. Scho. 

16bi. Tort tluir hair."] The cnstom of tearinf , 
or cutting off the hair, and strewing it on the tomb 
or bier of the dead, was very general witb the 
ancients. Thus, in Homer's Iliad, S3: 

Ba' Fftem' »n, on ocber Ibonghlt Intvnt, 1 

Sacrtd ID SpWchLni, hr hid kcpi nniliorii. 

In the Iphigcnia in Tanris of Earipides, there ii 
O-j ^a{ io*f©- TVfijSn am JaiSan x«tW s )«Kfl( 
,,,^._p,^lraniu8 A/biter, Rvptm erina nptr 
prdutjacetUu impamJI. See hereafter, the note* 
on the fiinrth book. 

loSa. And thrict.] The same funereal ritei are 
ncrfonned for Pattoclua, in Homer, Iliad as. 1. 13, 

01 Ji 11'! ">Si "«£5I Ml'X'C •l'^"" """f- 
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Compare book the fourth, M^here the poet speaks 
of the funeral of Absyrtus. Valerius Flaccus 
adverts to this passage of ApoUouiuSy book iii. 
▼er. 347. 

1654. Sepuichrml mound.'] The most ancient 
tombs were very simple. They were only hillocks 
of earth, called by tlie Romans tumuU. On tliis, 
sometimes, an oar or pillar was erected, So 

TiffAjSov ^ii>av7«f xai «ri piXtp* Ijv o-ttvrif 

See a subsequent note. 

1661. elite,] The custom of dying with their 
departed husbands, which still prevails among the 
women of Malabar, was of great antiquity. Hero- 
dotus speaks of it in his fifth book. This custom 
was adopted, either out of affection, that they 
night follow their deceased husbands ; or from an 
ibhorrence of second nuptials, which were, in 
hose times, considered as highly disgraceful and 
nproper. — See the Alcestis of Euripides. Homer, 
'dyssey T, ver. 75. — Valerius Flaccus, book iii. ver. 
4. Valerius Flaccus, in his di£Fusive way, makes 
ite utter a long lamentation over her husband; 
er which, Jason pronounces a regular oration 
comfort her. She is then borne to her purple 
ch, and saved from the fatal end to which 
>lloniu5 dooms her. 

>64. Fatal cord,] This kind of death had not 
same reproach and ignominy attached to it 
?ntly which attended it in modern times, 
ita, in Sophocles, and Phaedra, in the Hip- 
is of Euripides, die in this matmftT. N vc^^xxk 
wid, xii. ver. 602, makes Xm^Xa v^\ ^\. ^as^- 
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to benelf in the same wa; ; yet notei the inlvmf 
nliich, io his time, begtn to attend thin death, 

167T. OHCtrtii'gifti,l(c.J The original u lite- 
rally, ' None of the Cizyceniaiu recollected to 
grind com ; they sustained life by provisimi not 
cooked or prepared with fire.' Il was naaal for 
families, in ancient times, to grind Ihi'ir ovrn com. 
For tliiH pnrpose they made use of hand-milli, 
which were worked by their slaver, to whom this 
talk wss allotted, by way of pimi'hiuent, ai the 
iieavicst work. Hepcp, we have in the comic 
poets, which ^ie a pictocc of ancient mimnera, 
Dabo te in pisiriwam-^molmdum iii piatrUia. 

16QJ. ft'ilh m»ual la/ar.} We see here, as in 
niaay oUier piumgBs, bow foud die pa«t B of dif 
playing bis antiquarian knowledge. 

1690. HolcgoH.] Ceyx, king of Thrace, married 
Halcyons, the daagbter of JSIoIds. On a voyagg 
to conialt the oracle of Delphos, lie was riiip- 
wrecked, and his corpse was thrown ashore, in 
sight of hU v/id; who, in the agoniei of lore and 
despair, threw henelf into the sea. The godi, iq 
pity to their conjugal piety, changed her and tier 
husbiuidinto birds, which bear theaame of balcyooi. 
The halcyons seldom appear bot in the very fitieat 
weatlier ; whence they are tabled to baild their 
nests on the waves. 

' ITOS: Mothtr of the godt.'i Cybele. Tlie wor- 
ship of this'goddr.»i was tamons in Plirygia. Her 
priests, sounding their tabreti, and striking their 
bncklcrt with spears, danced, and distorted their 
whole bodies. To these dances and distortion* 
IJiey aiw added shrieks and bowlings ; whence they 
Were called Corybantea. In this manner, accord- 
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dies of Jupiter, while he was rone 
them : aud in this manner, the C!o 
plored the death of Atys, the favoii 
goddess. See tlie noble poem of Cat 
story of Atys. 

1707. On Cybele depend^ ^c] Orpl. 
hymn to this goddess, ascribes to her tl 
limited dominion : 

M«|7*l^ fXf? 7f 3t(uv >|i( ^yT|7av Av3'(w7rav 
Ex rv yot^xai yat« xa( Ov^v(^ ct/^v; iit 
Kai vov?^ tirvM«i?£.'— Oi pnic llyuin, xiii. 

This part of the heathen mythology, 
Rhea or Cybele, was allegorical, and 
siological meaning;. By Kliea, a nam 
derived from the Greek verb ^(»y. ' to 
ancients signified tlie earth, or rather the 
system ; the parent, or rather the compl 
combination of elements, air, water, 
moist, aud dry. Tiiey made her the nu 
tlie gods ; becanse, from her, various < 
changes, and natural influences and a] 
proceed; which, in the Heathen niytj 
dignified witli the names of different d 
Jnpiter, the tether; Juno, the terreati 
pkere; Apollo, the light; Neptune, the oa 
rivers take their source -, Vulcan, tit me 
Pan, Ceres, the Nymphs, the Diyads, 
gods, with a train uf other divinities, all 
or are supposed to preside over, some 
part, or production of the earth. Cliror 
or Time, is assi^ed to Rhea, as a hii: 
canse the earth produces elemenrary ei 
the natural vicissitudes of seasons, in 
order and progress, at ditferciit piiiAod^ 
log tiioe.'^See Gr. Scho. 
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17'il, His couch.] This was only abed of 8hee]»i 
skins laid over one anotlier. 

1728. Approached the sight ] The expression, in 
the original, is, ^ Came under their hands ; or 
teemed to be in their hands ;' a natural expression 
of the feelings which bne has, when distaiit objects, 
viewed from an eminence, seem to be brougbt 
close under the eye. — Oxf. ed. 

1729. Rising steam,'] In the text, m^tv, cdtigi- 
nosum, * misty.' 

1731. Thiit opposite.] In the original, sx^ ilt^m* 
The poet does not here speak of the continent of 
Europe, on the other side; for both Mysia here 
meant, and the i£sepus, were on the Asiatic side. 
But, by the other region, he means the Troade ; 
along the border of which the ^sepus takes its 
course, dividing it from Mysia. Homer couples 
the Granicus and the ^sepus, T^nnK^ x»t Aj9n- 
7^, together. The Troas, beginning from the 
greater Mysia, ends at .Ssepns. Dolionia and 
Phrygia, commencing with the ^sepus, end 
with the Rhyndacus. It is to be observed, that 
there were two distinct regions known by the 
name of Mysia ; one Asiatic, the other European. 
They were the hills of tlie Asiatic Mysia which 
were in view of the Argonauts on the present 
occasion. — See the Gr. Scho. 

1732. Nepe,] The plain of Nepeia lies about 
Cizycus. Callimachus makes mention of it in his 
Hecale. Dionysius Milesius says, it was a plain 
of Mysia, and took its name from Nepeia, daughter 
of Jasus, who married a king of the Mysians. 
Apollodorus places the plain of Nepeia in Phrygia. 
Callimachus, in the work entitled Monuments or 
JiecordSf says, NffiEai* civm ty^v to KiVon lUGblir 
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M^vo'aiAifu* Apollonius makes meutiou both o. 
the city and the plaio. Homer speaks of the cit^ 
of Adrastia. — Gr. Scho. . 
. 1737. An inuge qf the goddess.] It scimetimei 
happens, that the roots and branches of aged tree 
bear a iaint reseniblance to the haman fabric 
The ancients, seem to. have taken advantage of thi 
similitude, which they improved by a Uttle art 
and the 6rst essays, towards framing imac^e^, wer* 
drawn from these rude materials. — Bryant; Mythc 

1741. St<mes,Sfc.} The word, in the original 
denotes such small stones a8 may be ^ra9i>ed in th 
band. Of these, compacted with riibbish an 
mud, this temporary altar was formed. 

1742. Leaves qf oakJ] This tree is particular! 
mentioned, because it was sacred to Cybele. Tii 
reason of its being consecrated to the godde; 
was, that the oak was used by the first race of mei 
who lived chiefly on acorns, both for food an 
shelter, 

. 1746. Sacred Tityas.] The poet, in the passag 
before us^ slipws his predilection for religious rit< 
and ceremonies. The Idaei Dactyli were constai 
attendants of Cybele. Tityas is said, by some, 1 
have been the son of Jupiter ; by others, to hay 
been the eldest son of Mariandynus, king of tl 
Cimmerians. He contributed so much to the ii 
crease and prosperity of his people, tliat he w: 
deified by them. The Idaei DactyU took the fir 
part of their appellation from Mount Ida, whci 
Cybele %ras first worshipped. The latter part 
it they took from the word dactylus, < a tingei 
because they were five in number, for each hai 



of tlie nynipli Ancliinle, wlio, graapinfi the mth 
uith both liands, proJuced the Idiei DaetjIL 

males ; thole that coireaponded to the left, 1^ 
males. The ancient &blM and trmditiom difir 
very much rcapecting theie eztraordinaiy peno- 
nages. Sophoclei calls tbem ^hrygiuw, in hit 
drama entitled Kb^( tfw1u(M'. Some vriteta make 
tliem the eoiu of Dactylnt and Ida. Pfaerecydn 
aasigas them a number, much greater than it wti 
coramonly lupposed to be ; namely, twenty fin' 
the ligbl band, and thirt;-two for the left Thef 
were eoid to be sorcerers, snd ikilful ia dmgi and 
poisons. The; are also fabled to htve been the 
lint who practised miatng and metallurgy. The 
Dactyl! of the left hand were said to bind mUh 
charms and witchery, or to be black vitcfaeij 
tiiose of the right, to dissolve their cnchaotmenli, 
or to be white witehei. Other &bJes state, diat 
tliese persons haiing received Rhea in a cavern of 
Mount Ida, touched her fingers, and thence ob- 
tained the name of Daclyli. Tbe aathor who 
composed the Pboronis spealu of tltem thus, sayr 
the Greek scholiast : 
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bwites, the Curetes, and tlie Cabiri, are supposed 
to be the same. Otiiers speak of them as related to 
each other, but with some slight shades of dift'er- 
ence. Orpheus, in his Argonautics, (ver. 25 to' 
97) speaks of them as dififerent from each other. 

TIm^ Idaowi oqpes, and the power Immenie 
Of CorylMiites, with thie wandcrinft wide 
Of bonnteoiM Ceres, and the mou.nfnl straia 
For lofet PenephoDe ; of her « ho ^vc 
Laws to the hnman race, the splendid gifts 
Of the Cabiri. 

Orpheus, the great theologer of antiquity, invoket 
the Curetes, Cabiri, and Corybantes, as distinct 
diymities. Thus, among the Orphic hymns, we 
find one to the Curetes, and another to the Cory- 
bantes. — See Orph. E^chenb. p. 134 and lo(5. 
Nonnus, in his Dionysiacs, book iv. plainly distin- 
guishes the Idsi Dactyh, Corybantes, and Curetes. 
Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and Paiisanias, also 
speak of the Curetes and Corybantes as diif'ereut, 
and as represented under distinct forms and »em- 
Mances. All tliis comparison and variety, rcjipect- 
ing these divine and mysterious person**, arose (as 
Strabo justly observes) from tlie anibiiriiity of the 
word Ida, which signifies both a mountain in 
Phrygia, where the goddess Rhea was worshipped, 
in a peculiar manner ; and also a moimtain in C!rete, 
wliere Jnpiter is fabled to have been bom, and 
nursed by the Curetes, or Coi-ybantes, who con- 
cealed him from the pursuit of his father Satiirn. 
These Corybantes, the guardians of infant Jove, 
were said to have been three in ntmiber : whence 
came the xa^vfliKti r^ta^y spoken of by Pro(!liKs. 
See the learned note of Spanhemius, on the ^tX.^^ • 
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second line of the hymn to Jove of Callimachosw j 
Oppian, in his Cynogctics, has a carious passer / 
respecting tiie Cluretes. ' . 

n^Tto-qy it ^rayr* iCKvln* anct^wfxe^a fjuiXmn 

NnwjfltXH kWK^TJf . or* a^iymoy f/M toi/Uc 
Afot/xfyq y«Mlt|f(^ ofMiXiicloiu KfovMO 
KXff\)/iro)c^ P«it| xo^vot^ iyixflildxro Kfiihif 
Oufclv%i^( MTtSon KfeQafov Mo9i)7^a irouia 

Here the poet gives us a piece of mythology not 
commonly known, that. Saturn, when he found 
what the Curetes had done, through resentment 
changed them into Uons. 

Of Cybele,] Amobius gives the following ac- \ 
count of Cybele, (or Cyhebe^ as she ^^as sometimes 
called) from the mythology of the Gentiles, fcontrs 
GefUea, lib. viii.) There was a vast rock on the 
borders of Phrygia, called, in the language of tliat 
country, Agdus ; from whence Deucalion and Pyr- 
rha, by the direction of Themis^ took the stone! 
with which they renewed mankind after the De- 
luge. From one of these sprung Cybele, the great 
mother of the gods. The same rock conceived 
by Jupiter, and brought forth Acdestis, who k 
said to have been an hermaphrodite, of invincible 
strength, of a most cruel and intractable temper ; 
and, above all, a most outrageous enemy of the 
gods, who were in no small fear of him*, till Bac- 
chus, by a canning contrivance, found means to 
deprive him of his manhood, and thereby rendered 
him somewhat more tractable. From the blood 
he shed on this occasion, sprang up a pomegra- 
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Hate-tree, loaded with frnit, in full perfection 
maturity. Nana, daughter of king San&;a 
charmed with these pomegranates, gathered 
and, as it was of a most beautiful appearance, 
it in her bosom. This cost her dear ; for sooi 
ter proving with child, notwithstanding her pn 
tations of innocence, she was shut up by her fai 
and condemned to starve. Being kept aliv< 
fruits conveyed to her by Cybele, she was, in 
time, delivered of a son, who was exposed b^ 
grandiather's order. The child was taken u{ 
one Phorbas, and nursed with goat's milk, wli< 
he was called Attis; the word aitagos, in 
Phrygian dialect, signifying ' a goat.' Attis 
came a most beautiful youth, and on that ace 
was highly favoured, both by Cybele and Ac 
tis. Nay, Midas, king of Phrygia, then resi 
at Pessinus, was so taken with him, that he 
signed to bestow on him his only daughter 
name Ja. The day of the nuptials being ci 
Midas, to prevent any disturbance that othei 
tors might create, caused the gates of the cil 
be shnt and guarded. But no gate or guards c 
keep out the great mother of the gods. S 
with Jealousy, she presented herself at the (i 
of the palace, with the walb of the city, an 
their turrets, on her head : whence she was 
after pictured with a crown of towers. At 
same time came Acd&itis, who, inspiring witl 
thusiastic phrensy all who assisted at tlie 
nuptials, changed the genial banquet to a scei 
horror and confusion. The unhappy bride&:n 
in the height of his fury, emasculating himself 
der a pine tree, soon afler died of Uv« V(c 




Tlie briiic, laying violpnt hands on herself, » 
psiiied lier spouse Id tlie sliaiJes. Cybele and Ac- 
dcatia loaff beivHtled Uic ontiiDcly dentil of Ibw 
belovcil Attis; and Jupiter, at their jojot reqoHt, 
liavhijr exempted liis body from camiptkw, ■ 
magnificent temple wia erected to bia memoiy M 
Fe9»iniis, ceiemoiuta inalitnted, and prietts wp- 
poiiitcd. 

Ensebiu gives a differeat account, copied (h 
he BayR) from the ancient Fhrygian mythologiiti. 
AcrunlinK to these. Mean, tlie tint king of Pbrj- 
gia, was fiillier lo Cybele, who, being smitten with 
tlic eliarnu of ^tliM, |>roved with child by him, on 
which Meon canscd him to be pnt to deatb; at 
which CyWIe, being iinsCreakaUly grieved, wan- 
dered long up and down Phrygia, seeking in the 
mountains and wouds some allay to her grief. Her 
sorrow being in course of time somewhat assaiged, 
llie admitted Apollo into an intimacy with her, 
and witli him wandered lo the Hyperboreans. By 
bis onlcr, tlie body of Allis wa? interred, and 
Cyhele, after her death, ranked among the deitie*. 

The Roman writers diffiir widely from thoie we 
hxve ijuotcd, and freqaenlly among- themselvei. 
According to them, Cybele was tlie daughter of 
heaven and eartli, wife of Saturn, and the same 
with Ops, Rhen, Vesta, and Ihe Bona Dea. She 
was exposed, immediately after her birth, on Mount 
Cybeliis; nursed tliere, first by wild beasts, and 
afier l>y the wife of a shepherd, who found her by 
chance. The Romans having learned from the 
bonks of Sibyls, that they should never be able to 
drive the Cartliaginians out of Italy, till the Idiean 
mother waa brou^^t to Some, i ' ' 
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ig Attains, who delivered to them a stone, 
the inhabitants of Pessinas called the * great 
it' of the gods. This happened in the year 
5d0. It is to be observed, the Romans had 
goddesses named Vesta — one, the same with 
le, or the earth, and wife of Satora, called 
, because atat vi terra 8uA, as Ovid says.— 
mdo Vesta vocaiury the other daughter of Sa- 
and goddess of fire, or rather fire itself, aot 
11^ to the verse of the sam6 poet : 

Nee tu aliud VettCt quan^^ vivam inteltige 

»8. Warlike dance^ The Betarmns, or Pyr- 
lance, is said to have had its origin among 
retans ; wliere it was anciently used by the 
.C8. It was called Pyrrhic, from fire, which 
npanied it. 

>9. With swords they clash.] This practice 
irst introduced by the Cnretes, who had the 
Df Jupiter, and kept him concealed from his 
r Saturn. They clashed their shields, with 
violence, to drown the cries of the infant ^ 
atnm should discover and destroy him. Or- 
), in his Argonautics, line 535, says, that 
, being enraged for the death of Cizycus and 
>ople, raised a tempest, which retarded the 
;e of the Argonauts ; and that these rites were 
rmed to appease her. 

\rgonauts, says the poet, appeased tlie god- 
with solemn rites and iibationi*, aiid ^^x-t 



HerodotuB tells us, that Anacharais the Scyttnn, I 
ID liis passage over the Helleipont, toocbed at Ci- ■ 
Eyciis, at the lime when the inhahitants were cele- | 
bratiiig a festival to the mother of the gods. Ht I 
niade a vow, that if he shoold return safe, ha I 
nonid ioHtitute similar ritc9, in honour of tha j 
deity, ia bis own country. Having reached 3cj- I 
tliia, in the district of Hylea, near the cowse of 
Achillei!, a place alioundtD^ with treet, be per- 
formed all the particulars of the above-iuentioDed 
ceremonies ; having a number of small statues x- 
cured logetlier, with a cymbal in bis hand. Hg 
was observed by one of the natives, who gave in- 
telligence of what he saw to Saulios, the Scythian 
king; who, repairing to the place, killed Anachanil 
with an arrow. — See Herodotus, Melpo. c. 76. 

i7£7. Antaa.'] Oipheus has an hymn, vid. Ed. 
Each. p. lS8,iabonoaT iii\(®' dtliaai. Cybeleis 
called Antiea, either from her being hostile to tbe ' 
Telchines, and meeting them in an adverse man- 
ner, or from her lieing mild and placable, guni 
ivatlii^, easy or pleasant to be met with. 

1769. Tht treet abate, ^c] llie earth being ^. 
picallj' signified under the name and divinity of 
RItea, the poet has very properly made tbe trees i 
produce their fniits, and the ground throw up its | 
herbage, 85 tokens of the benevolence of the god- 

1773. TAJr^.v ssif.] Callimacbus (hymn to Jove, 
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rr. 28) gives a somewhat different acconnt of this 
iracle : 

Ttda ^i\ti ^nu wu av ; rtai Untf IXo^^?. 
'EiVf xflu &»lan(reiaa 5ta Mfvav i^^« *^^ 
nxii^iy *Og^ owrnl^ 7o di oi iiy^a intku Jtipi 
*Ex i* ly^tn fxrya yjvyun* 

se note hereafter. — Is it not very probable, that 
le idea suggested in this passage, of Rhea strike 
g the mountain with her sceptre, and producing 

plenteous stream of water, was first hinted to 
allimachus, by the incideqt of Moses striking the 
»ck in the wilderness? The goddess was called 
Jiea, on acconnt oi this stream, from ^cir, ' to 
ow.' Apollonius probably had seen the writings 
r Moses. 

1793. To hinuelf he drew,] This seems to refer 
> some trial of strength, such as takes place be- 
veeu rowers. 

1798. Rhyndacua.] A river of Phrygia, now the 
licalitza. — See Olivier's travels, lately published, 
lie Rhyndacus, called by Pliny, Lycus ; by some 
f the modems, Lartacho ; has its source in the 
ke of Apollonia, or Artymia, (as Pliny names it) 
id falls into the Propontis near Cizycus. This 
ver is memorable, in the Roman history, for tlie 
^crthrow of Mithridates ; who, designing to sur- 
ri^c Lucnllus, was himself surprised, and his army 
lit to pieces, at the banks of this river. 

1799. ^geon'a monvmetit,'] On the Rhyndacus. 
£geon is said by Hesiod to have been the son of 
'^lum and Terra. He was the same with Bria- 
pps, or Oyges. Being conquered h^ Ne^twwe.. 
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(according to that poet) he was overwhehne 
the place where his monomeot remained, 
scholiast quotes Eumelus^ who, in his Titani 

^\ chia, makes ^eon the son of Earth and Sc 

f\ Gr. Scho. 

1806. Strtmge to hi* hands,'] From their bdi 
much used to toil and exertion. A fine coi 
ment to the hero. 

1807. WM time the delver,] The Argoi 
came to this place about the close of evei 
when labouring men return from their work. 

1809. fVeary knees,] Te'Iu/ajuuva ywecT- He 
translates this literally, Multo jam fractus me, 
labare. Homer ascertains time in a similar i 
ner to this of ApoUonios, by a reference to r 
labour, vi/ia^ d^ulofioO' avti^. 

1813. Ciane's,] T..e country round Cins, a 
of Mysia, was, in a great measure, encircle* 
the river Cius, which, according to Aristotle, 
its name from a certain leader of a Milesiai 
lony. The inhabitants of this country were 
Mysians, and then Carians. Scylax the get 
pher mentions it. — Gr. Scho. 

1839. His ponderous clubj fyc] The passag 
the original, is one of those which are forme 
7ex and discredit a translator : — a minute am 
cumstantial description of an humble action. 

1847. As when Orion.] Virgil has imitated 
passage, JEn, vii. ver. 719. Savus ubi Orion. 

1856. Uylas.] He was the son of Theiodi 
The old scholiast seems to be scandalized a 
poet's sending this boy for water ; a task, \ 
says, more suitable to a girl. The catastrop 
this Youth seems to have beeii a favourite t 
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with ancient poets. Cut non dictus Hylas pue 
The story is related, with great simplicity and e 
gance, by Theocritus, Idyll, xiii. Hercules h 
many fiiyoiirites besides Hylas; as Philoctet 
IMomnSy Perithyas, and Phrix, the founder ol 
city of Libya. — Vide Of. Scho* 

1866. The DnfopesJ] They were a people 
Epims, a ferocious and savage race, in the nei{ 
bonrhood of Mount Parnassus, much addicted 
robbery and outrage. Theodamas was th 
prince, or chief. 

1867. Amid the lubours,"] The account given 
this transaction is, that Hercules, having kill 
the centaiur Nessus, in the river Euenus, procei 
ed, with Deianira his bride, Hyllus his son, a 
lichas the preceptor of the boy, until he reach 
the confines of Ehyopia. Here the party w( 
in great distress for food ; they found Thciodan 
ploogfaing, and applied to him for relief, but w( 
rudely repulsed. Hercules, enraged at this tre 
ment, unyoked one of the oxen, with which tl 
inhospitable prince was ploughing,- aud slaughter 
him. With part he sacniiced to tlie gods, a 
feasted on the remainder^ Theiodamas repair 
to the city of the Dryopes, and having led th( 
forth to attack Hei'cules, reduced the hero to su 
straits, that he was even obliged to arm his w. 
Deianira, who is said to have been wounded in t 
breast in the conflict Hercules, having gain 
the victory, and killed l^heiodaraas, carried off t 
young Hylas with him, and transplanted the Or 
opes from tlieir native seats to Tracliis or Traciii 
a Thessalian city, and to Mount £ta» on the b( 
ders of Phocis ; that the manners of tlii^ »avak 



nnd pimtical race mi^t be meliorated b; mixtmc 
witii utraoecra. Pbereeydes, in liit second book, 
Raj's, that Uie Dl7n)iis l>ad their lume from D[;- 
o]», wbose pareDts, according to •ome, were If- 
caon and O^, or, aa olhen lay, wciw Peoou mt 
Poiydora, daughter of Duiaus. — (Vide Gr. SdiD.) 
The conduct of Hercules towards Hylai wm tot 
amiable, arcording to TheocntuB : 

ttu± 

1870. SiiaflU.] Not on a principle of cruelty or 
injustice j but as an avenf-er of wrongs, and i 
paniiber of violence and iniquity. He winhed to 
have an occasion of falling on the Dryopea, wbo 
bad rendered tbemielves odioun and terrible bj 
tlieir crimes and eDOrmitles ; and taming a barba- 
rous and inlioapitable people. Callinuchui gives 
a different motire, and spealis of the rapacity of 
Hercules. — See hymn to Artemis, 
' nil prrAy ipfMlile &nmialil« 

1882. The goddeu of lU nker light.] Callima- 
chus, in bia bymn to Diana, represents her as «» 
circled by a choir of ber nympba. So Viigil : £z- 
rrctt Diana choral guein milU lecata Use alqu 
hinc glamermtHr. 

ms5. A nt/mfh, emergadi] The name of tlw 
spriiiR was PegiE. Authora vary in Ibeir iic 
of this transaction. Orpheus, iu bis Argon 
iTlHtes this event with some variation (ver, 641.) ^ 
He f:iv^, that Hercnlea went "toWi V\ie ■hoiA&'ia ' 
pmsMl of game ; and tliat HsVi»,to.''m^a'«iK™tfw* 
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follow him, lost his way, and came to the cave 
the nymphs of the marshes ; who, struck with 
godlike beauty, detained the youth, that he 
gilt ei^y immortality among them. He places 
* scene of this adventure at the foot of Mount 
'ganthus. 

Ev ^1 <ntt^ n\v^t yvfju^wt 
Aifxyatuivn iu it <rfiy ttrat^^inotunu toyfti 
Ktfgov eurli^coy xa7(gvxax0y o^q» tnxi itJTmg 
A^ayal^ rt viXoi. 

*opertias says, that Hylas was carried away by 
e Dryads: others, tiiat he was taken by the 
ymphs. Theocritus, in his thirteenth eclogue, 
lich bears the name of Hylas, says, that tlie 
uth was carried away by all the Nymphs : 

ilerins Flaccus, book iii. Ter. 5S9, makes a much 
iger episode of this incident. He introduces 
mo as interfering ; and, according to his custom, 
its a long speech into her mouth. He makes 
r instigate the nymphs to carry off Hylas; a con- 
ct to which she is led, according to the poet, 
her rooted animosity towards Hercules. 
1900. She sprang,] Valerius Flaccus (lib. iii. 
r. 561) describes the attempt of the njrmph 
as: 

Ilia avidas it^ecta nianus heu sera cieniem 
AtucUiOy et magnl referentem nomen amici 
Detrahit. 

'jor. Son of Elatiis,] Polyphemw^. IVt \v.vv 
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married to Laonome, daughter of Amphitryon waA 
Alcmene, and sister of Hercules. — Gr. Scho. 

1913. S4ju}age beast,] The word Svi^, in the text, 
fteenu to be peculiarly used to signify * a lioa.'<— 
Thos, Callimachns,— ^i^ »t/\»^ At^ixet w^ 
IvfAA^iOf. Virgil has imitated this simile, JEn. ix. 
ver. 59. 

1943. As when the hmmei.'} Tryphiodorot em- 
ploys the same comparison, ver. 351 : 

* Hvlt mo^ig anav^* htrt Twuawf 

So the yoooK heifer, leized with Aiuitlc pain^ 
Toaset alofk her head, and scoars the plaJn ; 
Struck by the naddening breeze the qaita die stall, 
Flies llrom her kindred herd, nor heeds the keeper's caH.' 

The word, in the original, is myopSy a kind of 
fly which is found in spring about the pastures of 
black cattle. Alighting on them, it drives them 
to madness with its sting. It is also called oftnij,- 
although Sostratus, in his fourth book concerning 
animals, distinguishes the myops from the astrus; 
and says, that tlie former is produced or generated 
in woody places, the latter in rivers and in marshci. 
Virgil, sixth eclogue, takes notice of the loss of 
Hylas, and the grief of Hercules, ver. 43. 

1962. PonihMm,'\ There was anoth^ cape, with 
a town of the same nam6, in Caria, called Caipo dA 
Meloko* Tlie first is mentioned by P. Attela,- the 
latter by Pliny. 

1967. The hand perceiv'd.'] Orpheus, in his Ar- 
gonautics, nearly agrees with this accoimt, yer« 
650, et seq, — * Tiphys commands them to nnmoo^ 
the vessel, they obey tiie directioDf of their pilet 
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^ Folyphemos, son of Elatns, ascends the moantain- 
top, that he may call Alcides quickly to the ship. 
He meets him not, for it was not decreed by fate 
that the mighty Hercules should reach the plea- 
sant stream of Phasis.' Aristotle, (book iv. c. 13.) 

-' ' De rejmblieAj* gives a very different account, 
w He says, tiiat the hero aspired to the chief com- 

^ stand of the expedition, and was unwilling to act 
nnder the command of Jason, — ^Ue, who so far sur- 
passed all the Argonauts in prowess ; and that, for 
this reason, the Argonauts left him behind design- 
! edly. A^yoMM/To^ qTuCloTuvtiv tov H^axXnft ^t» 
{ roMevmy curtaif, Sec. Valerius Flaccus imitates 
this passage, book iii. I. 719. 

1968. Contemtion.'l Among the Argonauts, each 
accosing the other of being accessary to the fatal 
precipitation, by which they were deprived of tlie 
presence and assistance of Hercules. Tliis gives 
1 high idea of the hero. 
1975. Fwry TeUunon, Sfc.'] The speech of Tela- 

' non is natural, and highly characteristic. The 
&ther is represented in nmch the same manner by 

' our poet, as his son Ajax is depicted by Homer ; 

'i a plain rongh soldier, not overburdened with 

^ thought or reflection, ctountless in courage, preci- 
pitate in temper, blunt and uncourtly in speech, 
generous and candid in his nature. The whole 

* passage, in the original, is a noble instance of the 

' poetic skill of ApoUonius. The rage and impe- 
tuosity of Telamon ai-e admirably contrasted with 
the deep reflecting anguish, the mild patience and 
\ dignity of sorrow, exhibited by Jason. Telamon 
had particular causes to dispose him to ill temper, 
und render him suspicious and irritable on lV\U oc- 
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cuion. He was nearly connected in blood witb 
HcrcaleBj bubad bren broiiglit up witb liim from (' 
bis birth ; he tuul accompuied hmi throsgh nm^ ' ' 
of his bbonn ; he lud Miled with bim to Tttj; 
assisted him in bis war with tlie Amuons; li^ 
aided him to liill Alcyoneiu, who carried off IW 
oxen of the son. Ttaeochtas speaks of tlie Ihead- 
■hip between Alcide* and Telamoa, and cays the} 
had one board : 

' Oi ntfir rtft<fw irtti^i tctiwin r^ttri^/nt 

It was natuial, therefore, that Teiamon, je^osi 
fbr the fame of his friend and kinaman, and iia- 
preased with great ideas of bis importance and tiw 
superior energy of his character, might soppoae 
that had he shared io the Argonautic enten>™<i 
lie wonM hare borae away jfreat pert of the glorj 
of it. Under socb a persuasion, he was justifiable 
in SRspertiug that the Argooauts had designedly 
left Hercules behind, aad in aacribing sneh a con- 
duct to envy and jealousy. Though ApolloniEn 
relates, that Hercules was left behind at Cioi in 
this maoner; Dionyaius of Mitylene (says the 
Greek schol^t) asserts, that he sailed with the 
Argonauts tu Cotchos. Herodotus denies that be 
sailed at atl on the voyage. Hesiod, in his ' Mar- 
riage of Ceyx,' relates, Ihat the hero having gone 
on shore for water, on the coast of Magnesia, was 
left Iwhind, at a place wliicli, from that incident, 
took tlie name of Alphetx, from a Greek verb 
which signilies ' to let go,' Epboras tells os, that 
Hercules was left b^nd at liis own deure, on 
account of his attadiiuent to Omphaie, i|neen of 
Lydia. — See Greek scholiast 
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S006. Jlmid tJu/wioiu mnca.] The , , 
of Glauctu is oppottnne. He riaes from the dwp 
DD one or tfaoBe occasioiu, dignut vntUcc Madu, 
where tlie poet ii held excnsable in rnortiiig to 
BupernHtnral means. Tlie whole Ar^mmtic e/i- 
peditioD naa iu danger of niiecarrj'ing, tIiroii|;b tbe 
dissension of tbe leaderB, aoA tia onlinary meui 
^igbl have beeu soflicieat to appease their dii- 
iigreemeDt. 

i!Oi17.4;i<ncM>]W>BUiew)DofPolybi]E,uiAi)ber 
doniao by birtli, (AntLedon was a city of Bieotia, 
and I' DieotionEd by Hanier,) and a fiahermaTi by 
profession. Having taken h last quantity of fith 
at one time, be was conveying tliem away; and 
finding hinwelf tired on the road, Aid down U 
burden to rest himself. Meantime, one of the 
fiaiies haling Hcddentally bit a certain herb wUch 
had the power uf conferring immortality, rerired, 
and showed great tigns of life and energy. Glaa- 
Gus, seeing this, ate aome of the lame plant, and 
became immortal. Arriving at extreme old age, 
end being weary of existence, he threw himKlf 
into the sea, wliere he was exalted to tbe rank of 
B nianoe deity. There is a certain fish, called 
from him Glaucnn. — Sec Gr. Scho. 

:il)iS. For him iH Argii3.'\ It shonld appear, from 
Ibe context, that Hercules had embarked with the 
Argonauts, before he ondertook tbe famoot ]*• 
hour? imposed an him by Eiirysllieus. 

9019. Polgphmmi.'] He tbunded, aa is mention- 
ed in tbe text, tbe cily of KiG", or Cios; near 
which was a little ritcr, anciently called Hylas: 
probably in memory of the youth beloved bf 
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Hercolei. It is now but a village, containing two 
or three thousand soois, and is called Ghemiek by 
the Turks, who have here dock-yards, where they 
constmct men of war. Near tliis city, in the year 
of the Lord 193, was fought a great battle, be* 
tween Septimins Severus and Pescennius Niger, 
which decided the sovereignty of Rome. 

2023. CAoiyfreoip.] The Chalybes were a people 
of Scy thia, in battle with whom Polyphemus, here 
mentioned as the companion of Ifercules, wa« 
slain. 

2030. The generous Telamoft.^ This is highly 
beautiful. The ardent and impetuous character 
of Telamon is equally seen in his quarrel with Ja- 
son, and his reconciliation with that hero. The 
plusqoamperfect tense is happily used, in tlie ori- 
ginal text, to show the suddenness of tlie impulse^ 
and the instantaneous action, with which Telamoii 
bad advanced to Jasop. The frankness with which 
the gaUant Telamon apologizes to Jason for his 
conduct, and the generous manner in wliicli Jason 
receives his apology, and endeavours to account 
for and extenuate the harsh language Telamon had 
employed, render tiiis passage peculiarly delight- 
ful and interesting. Hiere is uncommon delicacy 
and elegance in the speech of Jason, which is well 
contrasted with tlie plain blunt sally of Telamon. 
Ill the speech of Jason there is a strain of manly 
politeness and refined address, which would not 
disgrace a hero of the French theatre, in the gol- 
den days of Comeille and Racine. 

2070. Men qf TVacAin.] A city of Thessaly, 
funded by Hercules, and sometimes called from 



him Hfj^clea: here Sophocle* liu laici the iccne ' 
of the chief pirt of hii tragedy of the Trachiide, 
the sabject of which u flie death of Hercnlei. 
The |)eiiple had an annual procMsioa, it seenu, iii> 
tcDilcd to coQimemorate the nearch for Hytai: it 
wea mlroduccd amoog them, Mys the poet, by tha 
Hysian hostages, who were carried away by Her- 
uiIm, and bruDgbl by him to Theusly. 
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Line 1. There.'] That is to say, near the shore 
at which the Argonauts touched. See Valerius 
Fiacciis, lib. iv. ver 99. See too Virgil, JEn, v. — 
Ovid, Metam lib. xii. The poets represent the 
Bebrycians as enemies of strangers, pirates, and 
cannibals. They inhabited the maritime part of 
Bithynia,and even some part of the coast of Lydia, 
as ikr as Ephesus. Tlie region assigned to the 
Bebryces was, at all times, remarkable for piracies. 
Charon asserts, that the country of the Lampsaceni 
was originally called Bebrycia; from a colony of 
that people, who were at length compl«'tely exter- 
minated in war. We know how formidable the 
Cilidan pirates became in the time of the Roman 
republic. 

4. Melia,'] The Greek scholium on this passage 
starts a doubt, whether the term Bithynis or Melia, 
in tbe text, is the proper name. Brunck will have 
it, that Bitiiynis is a proper name (Ad Ap.) But 
|he learned Heinsios^ in his note on the ui.^ ^V^^") 



of tiie third book of the ' Aniorei' of Ovid, readi, 
Ka, MiJum $iSuni^: (I}'ginui, lib. i. ftb. IT, 
says, Amycvi Nrptniii, tt MtluiJUiut, Bein/cU 
rex, A nd Vateriiu Fliuiciu, book iv. ver. 119, DM ' 
Helie a proper niuae. Bebrycia u (lie Mme i 
Pithynu. But Stnbo think!, ibat the Bebryea, 
wild belbre posBewed Myaia, were a colany firom 
Tbracp.— Oxf. edit. 

an. !Hy proaea-i Virgil, in his fifth book, Ten 
Sr^, taken notice of the ^kill t>r Atnyctu in com. 
baU wilJi the cestus; wlien be representi Dara 
■ranntmg of b tictory over Butes, one of 
deiceudiiiilEi nf Amyciu. 

33. VAdaanted.'] The word in the text is mriAi- 
yai;, thia the Greek schaiiHst explains cmTofrnf, 
briefly ; but the Hcholiast of Komer givrt nagltpK, 
a reuse better nniting the conteit, and conilaet of 
PuIluK, in this place— See note of Oxf. ed. 

36 Tht ium.] The circumstance of the li 
despisinj; the crowd appoxed tn him, Ulit only 
flying tt tbe Looter wbo bad wontMled bim, ii nrj 
fiuely imagined. 

54. FeU Typhnu.] Hie same with the TypbM 
of the t^ptians. So Milton; 

Hie t^iuir brood, 
Tllxnldi, or nnb.bom, oDo wiir'A wlUi Jon. 

»7. Star.] ValeHuB Flaccns, book It. yer. 190. 



Tiiii simile is wonderMly beatitifnl and apponte. 
The brightoeai and fixedneu of tbe «tar arc ex- 
pressive at once of Hie beaaty and jntrrpidily of 
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^ yodfig hero. The lustre of the star shows the 
gracefol serenity of tlie Grecian, as opposed lo 
the dark malice and brutal ferocity of the barba- 
rian. The ^^^^ ik oy^yuxa-i of the text is imi- 
tated by Virgil^ lEn, i. Lcetos oculis affiarat 
huutrea. 

64. Mwes his hands,} Dares is described with 
a siiiiilar bravado in Virgil, Md. v. ver. ii76, 

82. Crashing jaws,'] Contrast has always a fine 
and striking effect, either in poetry or painting. 
No writer understood the power of this part of 
composition better than Apollonius; and none 
has employed it more successfiilly. The passage 
beiVire us te a fine instance of the power of con- 
trast, and happy effect of situation. The boastive 
and brutal behavionr of the turbulent Amycus, 
who is represented as advanced hi years, is most 
dramatically contrasted with the mild intrepidity, 
tiie modest courage, and silent resolution of the 
youthful Pollux. 

100. Tie vessel fricoyanf.] Valerius Flacciis em- 
ploys the same simile, to illustrate the same sub- 
ject| book iv. vcr. 270. 



■ Spunuinti quaUs in alto 



PMde capta ratis trepidi quam sola magistti 
Cura tenet rapidum ventis certantibus aquor 
Jntemeraia secat : PoUux sic providtu ictus 
Servat. 

Here the Latin poet is much inferior to the 
Grecian. Raipidum is a strange epithet, as applied 
to the sea, in this place, and trepidi magistri is 
very unfortunately employed, where it was the' 
business of the poet to tllustrarte the intrepidity 
ef PoUux/ 
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Virgiit iDtrodDcei thii conipariBDii, in his dcKiip- 
tiod of tbe combat of JEa&a aad Tumiu; but hs 
has wonderfiilly improved and beautified it, lib. 

140. Dtath <^ Atnj/cia.J Some accounti diSor 
from tljuj aod aay, thai Amycui was not sbin, 
bat made prisoner and bnnnd. Such was tbe 
accotm t of Epicharmiis and Pisander.^ Vid. SchoL 
and see Heync in Apailodoruni, notK, Fan U 
p. 189. 

141. Through the Hibryciaia, Sfc.^ Valerint 
FUccus relates this tTansactioii somewhat diSer- 
ently, (lib. ir. ver. 41a) and, in my opinion, more 
naturally, caBsidering the ferocious ciiaracter of 
Amycus. He says (lie Bebrycians showed Dt 
attachment to him ; 

Regia anar. Ifyntem celtrei jflnuaqut cBptssiinl. 

Deilochns, in his tint book, ricji xu^iim, agree* 
with OUT poet — fid, Scho. 

The combat qf Amytia.'] Virgil has, in great 
measure, imitated, from the preceding passa^, 
bis descdption of the comhat of Dares and Entel- 
Iu3. We find an exact similitude in many of tha 
circumstances and details of the figbt: u, fur 
ioattnce, the difference in Ihe \io.\lt mA a:|jt oSiixi 
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nbatants. The translator owns himself inade- 
ate to do justice to the original. He confesses 
Dself to be wholly unskilled in the subject of 
lich it treats, and could have wished to have 
ailed himself of the science of some amateur 
d critic in the pugilistic art. 
Siood raufdy ^c] So VirgU, ^neid v. ver. 426. 
174. Embattled wolves, ^c] The simile, in the 
iginaly is very expressive of the fierceness of the 
'gonants, and the crowded numbers and con- 
imation of the Bebrycians, heaped together and 
ertbrown, even by their very fears. ApoUonius, 
doubt, had in view the passage of Homer's 
ad, V. ver. 141. The accounts given us of the 
ming down of wolves, in the winter season, in 
3 neighbourhood of the Alps and Pyrenees, 
)w the truth and nature of the description in 
i text. There is a very line passage in Thom- 
n's Seasons, (Winter) representing the coming 
wn of wolves, which illustrates the simile be> 
*e us. Orpheus, in his Argonautics, (ver. 656, 
seq.) agrees with the narrative of our poet. 

"Evi* A/uuK^ Pi^fXMtTViv urt^aXomy ayctro-ffy. See. 

le foregoing comparison of the Bebrycians to 
*ep, is defective in one respect. No doubt, the 
ltd nature of the sheep, and the circumstance 
the flocks being crowded together, express the 
mbers and fears of the Bebrycians ; but the 
itle and harmless nature of the sheep, is little 
»licable to a people who, like the Bebrycians, 
! represented as lawless and impious. 
as. ff'iih piercing trnQkcl Virgil has iimUleA 



l(k> Ao^Ei oil a 

tbia limile, Xneid sU. ver. 



196. JHoHoM^i.] The sons of Fhineoi 
Cleopatra, nere Partbepini «nd Oambu: 
Idna, Ibe dau^tCT of DaitUniu, or lome Scfl 
concnbiae, Tfaymni and MariandyiiDi ; from ■ 
certain tribe* of Alia Mioor derived tbeir m 
Otlieis ny, that the Mfiriunlyni were lo a 
iVom Mariandynns, the son of Cimmeiiiu,- 
Scho. 

19tf. The/all qf Amyeia.'] They were eml 
ened to this inroad by the death of Am; 
' Abaeot,' in the text, means that he was deli 
er DO more — by the removal of Amycna.- 
Oxf. ed. 

S13. Too lait the Greeks.'\ Imitated by Vai 
Flaccus. Speaking of the challenge of Am 

-'■^Sedit Jlltlda jam itn aiplda 

!31. TaiiMg.1 Every reader moat feel the 
t)riety of the epithet {a>9i&', as applied to tb 
Or laurel, to express the yellowiab green, 
account (says the Greek scholiast) is no p 
fiction of Apolloniua ; since, in reality, there 
on Ae shore, (aa Andretna of Tenedos relo.t 
his Periplus of the Propontis) a very large k 
^e place, according to him, is still called Am 
»ad is distant from Chalccdtnmvok ^I'ca^ 
»bout tire atadiii 
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its. Measured hymn ] See Horace, Odes, lib. i. 
ode 1*2, and Val. Flac. lib. iv. 

S26. Son qf Jove.'] Pollux. — In the orJL'inal, it 
13 ' Therapnaean son ;* an epitliet drawn from 
Therapnae, a city of Laconia, according to some ; 
or, ac€ordiiij( to others, a place sacred to Apollo. 
The scholiast seems to be of opinion, that the 
hymn here fUloded to was addressed to A polio, 
yalerios FUccus intimates, tliat this hymn was in 
hoDoni' of the victory obtained by Pollux : and 
this, in my opinion, is the more probable supposi- 
tion. 

233. BosponuJ] Literally, * The passage of the 
ox or cow.* This strait is so called, from the pas- 
sage of lo (whilst alie was under the form of an 
heifer) from Europe into Asia. In process ot 
time, tlie same appellation came to be applied to 
other narrow channels of the same kind. Thus, 
there is another strait, called the Cimmerian Bos- 
poms, from the Cimmerii; a people of Scytliia, 
who inliabited the adjacent shores. Nymphis re- 
laten, from Acarion, that the Phrygians, who first 
navigated these straits, employed a ship uhich 
bore the ensign of a bull, as Phryxus did one 
which bore the form of a ram ; and that hence 
came the (able, of an ox or cow passing over, and 
the appellation of the Bosponis. Ephorus relates, 
that to, having been carried oti* by the Pheniciaiis, 
and conveyed to Egypt, the king of that country 
sent a bull to Hercules, as a gift or peacc-ofTerinis:, 
in return for his daughter ; and that the name of 
Bospori was derived from the couise XslV^^w \^^ 
those who conveyed this present. TVvqyc vj^t^ 

VOL. III. yi 
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two Bospori; tbe Thracian or Mysian, and 
Cimmerian. Olivier, in his travels, describe 
Bosporus thus : * The channel, anciently ki 
by the name of the Bosporus, is near seven lei 
in length, and not two miles in its greatest w 
it is so narrow, in many parts, that ancient an 
have advanced, that a person may hear tbe 
^ing from one shore to the other, and two 
hold a conversation across the channel.' 
Bosporus here mentioned by the traveller is 
pf Thrace. 

245. Wretched Phineua,'] He was the sc 

Agenor, according to Hellanicns; accordii 

Hesiod, the son of Phoenix, the son of A| 

and Cassiopeia. With him agree Asclepi 

Antimachus, and Pherecydes. By Cassiopeii 

daughter of Arabus, Phoenix had three sons, < 

Phineus, and Doriclus ; and Atyminus nomi 

who was, in reality, the son of Jupiter ; anc 

blmded by Apollo, because he, being askc 

opinion, preferred longevity to sight. 8opl 

relates, that Phineus was punished vrith blim 

because he deprived his two sons by Cleopa 

sight; at the instigation of Dia, their step-m* 

Some think it improbable that Phineus, beii 

son of Phoenix, the son of Agenor, could 

lived so many generations as to have reachc 

time of tlie Argonauts ; and would have it, tli 

Phineus, who had an interview witii the 

nauts, was another Phineus, tlie seventh 

Phoenix. Hesiod attributes the misfortn 

Phineus to his having assisted PVBr5'xx\'&. A 

m'us ascribes it to his ha\ing loo o^^wVj \' 
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fiite to all inquirers. The fables respect- 
as have been varied in a wonderihl 
rbey were at first treated in the storie* 
Konaiitic expedition, and the laboon of 
They were afterwards brought on the 
linens was made the sabject of a dima, 
'.schylns and Sophocles. — See Diodoroiy 
and Heyne in ApoUod. not. 190. 
trptf bro0dJ] Virgil, JEtk, iii. ver. ttS, 
he Harpies : 

tit korrifico lapsu de motUibut adtmmt 
Ub et magnis quatiunt clangorUms olat. 

rites, that Phineos was himself carried 
! Haipies. This account is quoted by 

his seventh book — Toy *H^o^ ^i tv m 
7*1; vieho^i Tov 0»yfft i/ire rw» ApWMiv 
-FXaxlo^^wy c»( euovt oniMBK o^K^ 

Meaning, not that Hesiod wrote A 
ed Td; wipioSo;, but thai this verse of 

preserved in a work of that mmt^ the 
' which was Eudozus. — See Heyne ii^ 
lot 191, 492. 

s Flaccus, iv. ver. 515 and if9, makes 
he father of the Harpies; thereby inti- 
le origin of the name of Harpies firom 

whirlwind. For we are not to suppose 
nation of the Ghreek poets so very wild 
m, as to feign things arbitrarily, withont 
Tt or origin whatsoever in historic tmtli. 
ances of nature. 

gaining breath,'] D\onym«, VR Yi\% 
es, tfiatPhineus waskiUedV\^^«t' 




narrin] in tbe place of Cleopatra, repndiated bj 
bim. Hercnles killed him with n blow of ha Ibal 
(Gr, Scha.) Orpheiu differs from onr poet mate 
riall)-. — See Orphei Arfooant, ver. 669. He » 
latea, that Fhineiui Lad deprived hia sons of aigbt 
and exposed them to be devoured by wild beasb: 
and, that the sons of Boreas reatored these nn^' 
tunate yaatbs to sight, and deprived their nnoi- 
tural fether of that sense : 



Cleopatra, whom Phineai is said to have married, ' 

and repudiated afler she had home him childrea, ' 

was the daughter of Boreas and Orithjia, an' I: 

sister of Calais and Zeles. Hence, we ma^ ,■ 

mccoDot for the resentment of the sow of Boteu. r 

SS6. Zephyr't Alosf.] So in H[>mer : I 

Nwl )( wti iifF "(« unsiu fifKpin 5(«f.ii I 

Tot vr£ tha^^wm ^y' tfj^itat. I 

S67. Ai \Bhanagacv»Lt, Ifc.l Virgil has imitsted I 

this passage, ^neid xii. ver. 749. The other dr- ' 

cnmstances in this comparison are borrowed fron \ 
asiniilc in Homer'a Iliad, Mii. It is observable, 
that the natnral description of the hound snapping 

at his prey, incr^ait nudis nurrni eliuia iiM% J 

belongs entirely to our poet— ^W ofufiivtu ] 

397. Plotean.'] TbtM are islands in the part of 
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joining Sicily. They seem to haye had 
e of Plots, either from their being over- 
f the waves, or from their being driven 
waves and vrinds. They ware also, it 
Ued by some Calydnse. — See Gr. Scho. 
topAodes.] They are called, iirom the 
»rb strepheinj which signifies ' to torn ;' 
liere the sons of Boreas turned back from 
10 Harpies : Hesiod says, it was Hermes 
ck the sons of Boreas, not Iris, firom this 

tesffi vtcHms.] The religion of ancient 
le it necessary to reserve the best of the 
cl the herds for the altar. Thus Saul 
Samuel, chap. xv. when, being sent to 
lalek, he spared the best of the sheep 
)zen. * The people spared the best of 
and the oxen, to sacrifice unto the 
: vras necessary, that these victims should 
om spot or blemish, and perfect in all 
s; otherwise, they were held unlit obla- 
le gods. 

\ger he sAor^d.] This is a very affecting 
1 delineated in the most lively manner, 
is never more happy than when he is 
in exhibiting such pathetic subjects. 
ii0U dreanu,'] This circumstance is very 
ighly iu nature. The delight of Phineus, 
l)een so long inured to misery, was so 
1 so great, that he could hardly persuade 
I comforts were real, and that he was 
the influence of a pleasing vision. The 
istomed to disappointment and sorrow^ 
• despond; and slow to believe ^Ual\l 



I 

iDost intensely deiirea. So, in the leventh Oiad, 
wlitu tbe 'i'rqJBDa liiid tlut Hector comes off nft 
from llie combat with Ajax, they arc described ' 
'AtXnvmt o«m »hu. 

446. CyoM* rocfci.] These rocki were calM 
the SymplegadcB. They had thia name from their 
colour. See a preceding Date, book J. 

457. Firif, Ut a dare.] Thii experiment, bj 
letting fly tbe dove, reminda ni of tbe circnmitanc* 
of Noah'B letting tooae tbe dove IVom tbe uL 
The Oxford editor thinks it probable, that tbii 
trial of sending the dove before them, might bavt 
given the hint to Virgil of iptrodncing flie doM 
in llie sixth £neid, which leads his hero to tlw 
golden boogh. See, with respect to this Ablr, 
ApoUodoriiB, book J. cap. il and Si : — and Hygi- 
nus, book i. fable 19, nhich is too long to be hen 
transcribed, 'nie foregoing description of Hk 
rocks is very similar to a passage in the Odyticji 
book xii. ver. Tl : 

High o'er Ih* mUn Iwa rodu ttcd Ibdr brow. 

Scam ibt ftm'd Aijo piu'd Ibew rijild tlooHi, 



It is observed, in the note on this pasaage, ' 
Homer, to renileT bis poetry more marvc 
joins what has been related of tbe Symplegadea, 
to tbe deicriptioD of Scjlta and Cbarsbdis. The 
*toiy of the dove being leportei cS toe ^i^ro^^ 
Sades, might give him flie toiiX ot »¥\^l'"** 
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Bhiog of the doves to Scylla and Charybdis.' 
t we most remember, tliat Argo passed, in her 
am, through Scylla and Charybdis; and that 
oUoDinB, as well as Homer, has mentioned these 
du by the name of ftTietyxlm, * erratic/ which 
iopposed to be more strictly applicable to the 
mplegades. If the Cyanean rocks were called 
mpl^adeSy from their jostling tos^tfacr, and 
It appearance was caused by the different views 

which they were seen, sometimes in a direct 
te, sometimes obliquely, why might not ScylU 
d Charybdis, for the same reason, be said to 
itle together, and consequently, without impro- 
iety, ht called wXayxletty or ' erratic?' Minerva, 
cording to Apollonios, guided Argo through the 
rmple^ides; but her course, through Scylla and 
larybdis, was directed by Thetis, at tlie inter- 
tssion of Juno, agreeable to what Homer here 
entions. (See note on the passage subjoined 
I Fawkes's version) and Heyne in ApoUod. not 

197. The dove, which returned to Noah with 
leaf of olive, and brought the first tidings that 
le waters of the deep were assuaged, was con- 
dered, by many nations, as sacred: it was looked 
pon as a peculiar messenger of the deity, an 
mblem of peace and good fortune. Among 
larincrs it was thought to be particularly auspi- 
ious ; who, as they sailed, used to let a dove fly 
■om tlieir sliips, to judge of the success of their 
oyage. The most favourable season for setting 
liJ, was tlie heliacal rising of the seven stars, 
ear tlie head of Taurus ; and they are, Vu coto^- 
ueace of it, called Pleiades. It was al X3t«ivt 
peanDce. tliat the ArgoiMiits set out up^u ^<tit 
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enpedilion. 'A/iOf ii bhiXXoiti Hi^imJi;^ 
Tlieijc III. xlii. ver S3, ' When 6nt the Pleiadei , 
■jjpcari' ami thii wiu thuDRht a fortunate tim 
tiav]i.'Hliaii in general. ' Tlie ArgoaaDts, id ■ time 
of <liflicnJty and dan{i;er, made the expenm^t of 
lettioK ti dove fly, and fonDe<l from it a rorbuute 
Jirrrajic'. Bryant's Mytli. vol. ii. p. 28. It is the 
opiidifii of many learned men, thai the aeience of 
MUtfury, orof prediclioKfuturi! events b; the flight 
of birds, aroee from the dismisaion of the mna 
and tbs duve, from Noali'j arJi, at Ibe tiai» of Ilw 
Deluge. This species of divinatton it nndMibtedlj | 
very ancient : it is nientioDed io many placet of 
tlie Old Testament, and made aconsidenbl^ ptrt i 
of the relijiion of the Heathen world. J 

464. E<uh exertion hat, J^.] One eaimot mdeb 
commend oar anther's discretion in this place.' 
Hiere is soinetbing iuartificiaiin the long descrip' 
live speeches wirich he introduces. Orpheus, in 
liis Argonantics, vpr. 6&3, ei*es a noble deicription 
of t>>ei« wandering roclis : 'A; [toi s%7i r<>^>i; 

479. mtht/niax »lurt».] After passing the island 
of Pbineus, Bithynia lies on the right hand, or 
Asiatic side of t:ie Bosporus. On the left, Salmy- 
deitsiis, belonging to the savage Thrai^iana. It mu 
close to the entrance into Die Euxine sea, on the 
le!t liand. Yet this, as professor Hejne jnstJjr 
observes, does not tally we!l witJi the course of 
n,ivi!;ation of the Argunaots; since, punning their' 
vojrti'i' arttr this, they are said to airiTc at tin 
CyaDPan J'oeks. See Hsgra. &. VJ.^He^tte in* 
Apollod. HOI. p. ItO. 
488. MariaitdynLI E^^p^««:von ift\a.\*», -ito-V «»a 
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territory of the Mariandyni was peopled by a 
colony of the Bceotians, led by Gnesioclms the 
MagoesiaD. The river Acheron flows through this 
district into tlie sea. 

495. Pelofw.] In the original, ' Enetian Pelops.' 
In his catalogue, book ii. of IL Homer agrees 
with oar aothor : 

m 

Tliey were also called Cancones. Some assert, 
that Pelops was originally a native of Lydia, and 
not of Paphlagonia. — Gr. Scho. 

499. Cdram^M.] This was a lofty promontory, 
extending into the sea, over against Paphlagonia, 
and stretching towards the north. Ephorus speaks 
of It in his fourth book. — Gr. Scho. 

504. Haiffs,'] This was a river of Paphlagonia, 
which the oracle of Apollo directed Crcesus to 
guard. This river flows between Paphlagonia and 
Syria, or Cappadocia. Some derive its name of 
Halys, from its being swallowed up by the ground 
for some space. Dionysius Periegctes speaks of 
it: 

'Iftg P Uunt Middifoy |»oey It; dkX» ^aX^«» 
T« I' §9tfA»ffMfin foai 'AXuo; volofjyuo, Sec 

According to other writers, it took the name of 
Halys from the quantities of fossil salt with which 
the cooDtiy round is impregnated. — The propriety 
of this derivation of the name^ is confirmed by the 
obaenrations of modern travellers. Tournefort, 
in bis voyage to the Levant, informs us, t\\?Lt.VwT(v^^ 
of salt were to be found in all the roa<\», waA "\iw 
aray farrow, in this part of the countiV^ '^>^'« 



same qimlil; hus beea observed iu the toil, in dM 
iutvlior of Africa. 

fi09. 4i, preaaing nnivard, Ifc.'] Arriao, in 
Perijilus, sppdkitig of Ellis part of the coast, nten- i 
tiooB a port called Ancon (probablj from ita fbni}, i- 
to wliicb, perliapa, oqr poEl here allndea. I 

ai9. Chalgbet.^ The Chalybes were b Scythiai i 
people, near tlic river Thennodon. Doiai and 
Altmun were two broQiers ; of what fotber ia no- ■ 
certain. The three [owns of tlie Amazons, n<)join- < 
iog Ibc plain of Dcins, were called Ljcastia, TiB- ^ 
mlscyra, and Cbalybis. — See t)ie Ore^ acboliait I' 
biifl. HoipUMt.'] Jupiter Xeniiu had a temple 
on th« Genelieaa headland, which took its name l> 
from tlie river Qenea.— Gr, Sciio. { 

926. ilfMiynmi.] Houms of wood Were called i 
Moaayai ; hence, this tribe took their appellatiail- 
— Dionyains Periegetes speaks of them, ver. T67. 
Pomponins Mela, lib. i. cap. ■iCI, says of thia pea- ' 
pie: Mtt^iiacitiureiligiuiutvbeuiityiuilueorfiu 1 
emne penigiuaU, in propatvlo vetevntur. \ 

5^8. An itU, Ifc.] This isle was called Aretiai. | 
The birds that haunted it were called Stymplil- . 
lides; from SCymphalus, a lake and city of Arca- 
dia, which were demlated by them, until they were 
chased thence by Hercules. 

!t^5. Ok war/art bound, ^.] Otreia and An- 
tiope were two qneena of the Amazons. It is not 
known what was the object of the expedition al- 
luded to by the poet, and wliither it was directed. 
537. (/wj^ecffdMiim.] Virgilliasimitatedthis 
passage, £neid vi, ver. 96. 

539. tint, ahitktr tune I atrciif d?"i Ttea mSAsa 

breaking off, and wiaihoWioi ** V""""** "^ 
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liacovery, is very judicious. The poet 
too full an anticipation of his narra- 
eeps up the curiosity and attention of 
in some measure. 

IffreoH, ^e.] The Philyrseans took their 
Philyra, tlie daughter of Ocean, who 
>ther of the centaur Chiron, by Saturn, 
croftft, ^.] A Scythian tribe, who were 
I colony from Eubcea, and took their 
Macris, a town of that ishind. The 
re also a Scythian race. The Sapires 
er Scythian tribe, so called, (qutui Sa^ 
an the precious stone, the aappkire; 
ieras, abounded in their district. 
uheJ] Tbeq[)eechof Jason is very just 
i Two things he properly and ration- 
s to learn from Phine4iS} first, what 
^ to pursue, after having passed the 
es; and next, after having passed over 
tent of sea, how he was to penetrate 
dst of Colchis. 

«AMfi.] Ma was a city of Colchos. It 
>y a poetical hyperbole, to be in earth's 
ound ; to sii^fy that it was far distant. 
yssey, ^, Ulysses speaks in the same 
his conversation with Nausicaa. 
£rmUe thus.] So Virgil, JEa. vi. ver. 535. 

( sermonum roseis Aurora quadrigis, 

re6nM.] Phineus had told Parebius, long 
arrival of the Argonauts, that a band 
vere to come from Greece, nAio %Vi^v2id^ 
tbie Harpies. 



635. Tkynit} I hi« wju a place Rt the month of 
the BufiioruB. It was properly » part of llince, 

637. rkeTtit.] Vbatia to my, tiie different po- 
■OOB [let came to causult Phiiieua, from the ■U' 
roundiiiK coiiatry. 

639. PutMiu only.] The accoDDt of PBrebini 
in ttie aiilueqiient veis«s, liis grateful attentiool 
to Ihe blind old prophet, and (lie affectiotMte nin- 
her ia wluch Phineus epeaka of liini, are highly 
interesling aud pleuning. Munli of the game ten- 
derness piTVHcleB tbc iiilerTieiB of Mocat and Bb- 
Irdiis in Vir(iiL 

65«. Hiijather't rim.] Tlie idea of vbitiiif tbe 
tins ol' tlie fiitli''r opnn Ihe lieads of bit children' 
is not peculiar to the Jewuli dinpeiuatioD ; bnl ii 
very geoemlly tumid in all tbe ancient Hiiters. 

6ftP. 'I'rte coniai.] The name of Hamadtyid, 
front ajMi aimxt, aoiJ j^u;, qutma, ia denveil fron 
tlie circumstance of tlii' nymph being coeval with 
the tree. Charon of Lainpiacu* (Mys the lebo- 
liast; relates, tliat a penon named RbKcni, hiv- 
ing obaervud an oak decayed, nearly uprooted, 
and ready to lall, called to bia aon* to prop osd 
support it The nyiuph, wi.oae late wai Cm- 
nect^d with the tree, and who had been abont td 
pensb, appealed to Rliseciis ; and having exprened 
her gratitude, otfered to cnot bim, in return, any 
wish he should fiinn. Hr luiked to be admitttd 
to her soriety, and favonred with her love> a re- 
queat which was granted, on the condition of hli 
abatainin^ from tlie company of all other femalea, 
undtr a severe penalty and Aenaacui,tiDn& af nen- 
teance. U was Mtded beWw* tti«™i *»^ ^'a** 
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loold be the messeoser of their sOnorous inter- 
oune. Khsecus was iiDtortunate.y tum|>ted to 
FWMgreM the compact; and the bee, whti was 
•resent at the time, flew to acquaiut the Hama- 
Iryad, that he was mifaithfiil. The nymph, in a 
it of resentment and jealousy, deprived iiim of 
ight. Pindar, speaking of the Hamadryad nymph, 

rhe Hamadryads were supposed to live or die, to 
ide or flourish, to pme or rejoice, with tlieir ap- 
Topriated platft See Callimachus, Hymn to De- 
My Ter. bO : a passage which ApoUonius seems 

have imitated in the lines under consideration : 

Phe Oxford editor conjectures, that Virgil might 
lave had the passage of the text in view when he 
ntrodficed the fable of Polydorns, iEneid, lib. iii, 
'X was not, it seems, to all kinds of trees promis* 
moosly that the Hamadryads were attached. The 
eader, who wishes for full information on this 
abject, will find it by resorting to the notes of 
ipanbeim, on the lines of Callimachus above men- 
iooed. The simplicity and pathos of this little 
ipisode are inexpressibly beautiful in the original. 
670. Oblatunu.'i In the original A^m», It is 

1 metaphor, taken from animals when they are un- 
roked and lay aside their burdens. 

689. Etesian ffoUs,] Id the digression \tv \\\\% 
•ugfie, the poet gives us the fabulous on^m o^ 
e Etesian breezes, which, he says, vrere «»^xiV \i^ 



■;i ■ 
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JovCy in compliance with the prayers of A 
The Etesian winclA begin to blow when 
enters on the latter half of Cancer, and < 
until he has passed through Leo ; thus An 

Aristaeiis was the son of Cyrene, the. dan 
Hypseas and Apollo. He first discovered 
the arts of keeping bees and obtaining hoi 
of making oil. Pindar, in his Pythian c 
lates, that Cyrene, when a virgin, used 
with Apollo; and having, at one time, 
tered a lion, she won the affections of 1 
who carried her away to that part of Liby 
now, from her, bears the name of Cyrene 
renaica ; though Mnaseas vrrites, that she 
^bya of her own accord. Pherecydes 
that she was wafled by swans to IJbya 
directions of Apollo. Agreetas, in the fi 
of his Lybics, says, that Cyrene was first c 
by Apollo to Crete, and aher to Libya, 
in his history of Cyrene, tells us, that wh 
pylns reigned in Libya, Cyrene was conv 
ther by Apollo, and the country being 
vaged by a lion, Eurypylus offered the 
as the prize of the person who should dt 
Cyrene destroyed the monster, and obts 
crown. She had two sons, Antuchus a 
taeus. Cyrene had a sister, named Larii 
whom the town of Thessaly, so called. 
Dame, Some writers (as BaccVi^\\^e%>^QT S 
reckon vp four persons of th^ naLnv^ o^ 
One, the son of Caryatna*, ^ %ecotv^, 
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ClyroD ; a third, the son of Terra and Coclum -, a 

ibarthy the son of Cyrene.— Gr. Scho. 

697. JEnumia.] Thessaly ; so called from ^mon, 

the son of Mars. Others derive this name from 

the blackness of the soil. 

704. AgreuB — Nomttw.] These were properly 
immcSi of Apollo. Aristsus was called Agreas, 
because the scene of the loves of Apollo and Gy- 
rene was in the woodland haunts, amid the pnr- 
suits of the chase. Nomins, because the nymph 
was taken, and carried away, as she was feeding 
fier flocks. — Pindar, Pythian Ode, is. 

'Aygm xsM vo/uuov 
Toi( J* *Aoi^cuvt xaXfty. 

Almost all the principal persons, whose names 
occur in tiie mjrthology of Greece and Italy, were 
shepherds. It is reported of the Moses, that they 
were of shepherd extraction, and tended flocks, 
which they intrusted to their favourite Aristaeus, 
whom Virgil styles Pastor, The connections of 
poetry and song, with the pastoral life and its in- 
nocent delights, are thus Bguratively intimated. 

714. 4thamantian pUdnJi A plain nearly oppo- 
site Halonesus. It took its name from Athamas, 
who inhabited that island. 

718. CyeUide9.'\ In the original it is the islands 
of Minos. The Cyclades were so called, because 
they were all in common subject to Minos, who 
expelled the Carians from them. 

796, Parrkasian tribes.^ So called fromP««\\fflr 
sia, a city of Arcadia. 
7sr. JcmaumJove.] So called from* 1kvji»^,v?\\\^ 



sonifies ■ moist vapour, or natiy faDmour. 
icholiaGt eayf, Uiat in tlie iilaDd of Coob tbere mi 
a temple dedicated to Jupiter Icmem, the giiu 
of bre^»» and aliowen; hd attHbate coDsoDnil 
with tbe fabuloDS or religious physiology of Ibe 
oncieuti, ^iiicii made Jnpiter to Bignify the atkir, 
as Jduo denoted, tlie air. Jupiter is frequentlf 
represented under the character of Plaviui; fOrit 
was hii province, as chief ruler of the air, to ds- 
pease not only thnnder aud lightning, bat nil- 
Virgil tpealu of him aoder this cbaracter, Saat 
ii. ver. 670 : 



Tliere are many ancient representatiom of Jnpito 

fiutiiu. 

TM. Red deg-itar*s ifon.] Ovid spealu of the 
sacrifice* to Sinus, Fasti, lib. it. *er, 941 : 



The Greek scholiast says, that the dog-star iwg 
be called Sirius, guoii Zuiiu, from tn, fentt; 
or, that the name may be derived Rom oiifwi 
* to exhaust or empty ;' an effect produced by ex- 
cessive beat It is doubtful to wbom the dog, 
which, in after times, obtained a place in Heavca, 
originally belonged; nhetlier to Orion, to bis, to 
Cephahis; for all these different accounts of tlu 
matter are found in different writers. 

737. Detmiud.'\ The Etcsvaa <<nnd» «* odTCiM 
to those who sswl from Greew Wbto4>. ««*» 
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Oreece. The Etesian winds were, with respect 
to Oreecie, contrary to a course into the Eiixiiie 
sea, wlitch lay to the north-east ; as the Etesian 
winds blew from that qaarter. 

745. An altar.] The altar here spoken of (says 
the Grreek scholiast) mnst have been on tlie Euro- 
pean side of tlie strait; since, accordins^ to him, 
tbere remained in his time an altar bearing a cor- 
i respondent appellation. Demosthenes, as quoted 
:; in the same place, says, that Phrylus erected 
2 twelve altars to the deities : the Argonauts one 
to Neptune. Herodotus says, that the Argonauts 
I placed oblations to the gods on the altar, on which 
tbe sons of Phryxns had sacrificed. The twelve 
deities here alluded to, were Jupiter, Juno, Nep- 
tune, Ceres, Vulcan, Mercury, Apollo, Diana, 
Vesta, Mars, Venns, and Minerva. 
'■• 750. Fluttefd round his hand,] Here again is 
another instance, how exactly ApoUonius draws 
from nature ; and how much he excels in tiie pic- 
turesque. Orpheus, in his Argonautics, differs^ 
in some degree, from our poet. He says, that the 
adventurers employed a heron for this purpose, 
and not a dove ; and tliat they were guided by the 
suggestions of Minerva, not tlie advice of Phineus, 
as is stated by ApoUonius, See ver. 690, &c. 

759. tVhen an exile.] This simile seems to be 
imitated, but improved, from a passage of Homer : 
*fli 1" ^«y yo^ an^, &c. Sec. 

768. Euxine,] The Black sea is called the Ax- 

ine sea by many ancient writers ; as by ApoUonius 

in the passage of the text. It after obtsawe^ >\\« 

joaaie of Euxine, The scholiast te\\s ua Wve \«».- 

aon of this difference. The alpha v^aia u^^A, \w "^ 



tttniuautl, a 



bad iMMC, to d— <> a te» nnfrJeadly lo BtrongCM; 
becww it WW at fint infected by pirates; bvl 
when time |diiiidH«n' were e.-iteraiiuated, U 
changed ils ^ipellation, tod took liie 
Eniine, to intimatp that * 
■tmngen.— See Or. Sdia. 

Tild. La*l tiMw.] Because it was dc< 
fate, fiiat tkese rocks w«i __ 

in tlie deep from that period. — X-Fiikiryyit, WJH< 
text, Menu to be tbe orij;itial of tiitt J^tia 'vj} 

T9t. TiydAer crwWO The 
rocks, B> deflctibed by &e poet, 
beeo, that thpy were in perpetual 
ing and separating, advancinij aod ti 

Bll. 0» titlar kaod.'} Being cagafMl'ta tUi 
narrow pass, where vast rocks ncnrl; vlMBd avcK 
bead, tbey saw ibe huge waves uf the bm, bcArt 
them and behind, and coold digccm nolbing ebe. 
814. Against ttu thip.'] Virgil has imitated Itiia 
passage of onr poet, £DGid i. var. 104. In fte^ 
this storm ofApolloniui seems to htTC ban m> 
pied by Virgil, by Ovid, Lntao, tai VatariM 
Fhiccus. Let the reader compare tbMC imotfl 
Horn of a storm, with that fine om in tka VWtMi 
■ They that go down to the tea la Ai|«, mi •» 
cnpj thdrbuiiDfiiingreat wten/Oe. 

829. F<crwayMmU,4v.] The |MMt waM la 
iUoitrate the rapidi^ witii wbicb Iha Jat» av ' 
DrscdmbybercNw. Haiait, tiUttharaaMi^ 
at erery strake, drove ber en twice ai fti^ ar mM 
ber twke m nndi w«j, m MoOai ^tmikwrnU 
bare made at the mom tuM<-«Ma'^<L'Va».^ 
rer.SM. 
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Then to their succour^ Sfc."] Tliis appear- 
of Minerva, coming to the assistance of the 
Argonauts, may serve to remind us of the appear- 
Vice of Neptune, to extricate the Trojans from 
tfatir distrcft in the iEneid, i ver. 144w 

Virgil seams also to have had the passage in hit 
recollection is the fifUi .Sneid, ver. S41. 

Mt pmier ifsf mmnu magmA Portunus etuUem 
trnpulUj Ula nMo cUimM voiucrlque sagUta 
Ad terramftigU, 

The velueri BogUtti of Virgil is literally from Apol- 
lomoii. 

850. The eeulptur'd omamenis, 4rc.] There is 
great doubt among the grammarians, vihat part of 
the ship was signiBed by the word Corymbus. — 
See Oiraldus, de Navig. cap. 16. — Euftath. ad 
Horn. Iliad, ver. 241. — Hcsychius, verbo a^Xa^v. 
— Scheffer, de Militia navali, dic'Ufuisse ornamenta 
in prori. The term seems to have been taken in 
a double sense by the poets, and made either to 
signiiy axfo$^Xi«, or, when employed in a more 
general sense, it denoted af X«r«» tlie two horns 
or extremities of the ship ; the one at tlie head, 
the other at the stem, Valerius Flaccus says, 
(iv. ver. 691,) 

Saxa ttd extremis tamen increpuere cwrymbis 
Parsque, nefat, defrrensajugis. 

Which his commentator interprets to imply, that 
the projecting parts of the .ship, both at tlie prow 
and stem, were broken off, by the rocks project- 
img over tiie heads of the Argonauts. — Iavcvvw ^- 
iadet to this passage of the Arj»o VieUNAviu >\vc 
rucks. See Heyne in ApoUod. not. VP- ^ -^^ ^'^^'^- 
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85S. Mortal birth.} No navigator had pMv 
through tbCBc rocks befure Jasoo, 8b VaL Fhe 
cos : Nmdum allai videre ttiiea. S«tte<» np, n 
bis Mcdei, Ciim duo menta claiutra pn^inM 
hinc alqiu UlitK aibila hiipalnt,telitt afliatf gemi 
rent tBnitu, tpargeret attra iptaiqut nuba mart i$ 
preanm, Tht table respecting these rocks ami 
either from the circuTnstanue of great tiagmeni 
of rocks perpetually falling, or fVom tbis strait be 
ing poBBEiBeil by pirates and robbeiB, who met 
to destroy ghips in tlieir passage, autil they wen 
eKtemiinated by Jaeon and the Argonanti. Yei 
it is not impossible, that the story of moving roeki 
migiil ha*e some foundation in reality. Seneca 
the philosopher, describes a pbeooTnenon of tbu 
kind, (torn hia own observation, in his third booli 
of natuTal questions, (om. ii. Els. p. 59u : Saw 
enim malti (lofidn) ponucoii et lerea, ex gailna. 
qme cvtutant ituuta in Lydii natajit, Theophnufui 
est tatctar. tpte ad CatyUia natantan imalam 
ridi. Aliain Vadiaumh lam cehilur, alia in laa 
Stmtenieiai. Calyliarutn irunla et arboreM AoM 
et berbas mttrit, tamen aqvi tuKtinetur, Et 6 
kane atqae itlam partem, noa taiiintn veiUo iinpcl 
litur, led auri. Nee tinqaam ilti, per diem tt WM! 
Icm in una lace ttatio est. Aden moietvr temflat^ 
buic diiplfx cttiaa eat, Ijc. 

h77. Jaion replied.] The reader will easily per 
cetvp, that the poet is indebted, for this reply w 
Jason, to the speech of Agamemnon in the Iliad 
wlipre lie pretends, with some finesse, to repent ol 
his lia viae engaged in the es^ditiou, and advisei 
tilt Greeks to return home. 'IVi^*. » » koh&i 
address and inatiagementia tbw b^skiSi d^ iw 
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which is artfally introduced as the Argonauts ap- 
proacli Colchos, the chief scene of danger. Jason 
intimates strongly to his followers that many pe- 
rils yet remain to be surmounted, that they may 
be on their guard. At the same time, by praising 
them excessively, he awakes their confidence, and 
draws upon their pride for extraordinary excr* 
tionSy while he assures them that the worst is past; 
and renoinds them that Phineus had predicted their 
ultimate success, to do away any gloomy appre> 
hensions they might entertain. 

920. Colone,] This was a proper name, ax^ 
KtKeum* — ^The place was so called, from the shady 
trees which covered it — Val. Flac. lib. iv. ver. 
697, b9S 

— • Nigrantia qiuimjam 
Littora, longinquique exirent flumina Reba, 

Orpheus, ver. 711, has MsXauvav ecKlnv* 

928. Dipioeus.'] He is fabled to have been the 
son of the river god Phyllis, and one of the nymphs 
of the country, of that race who preside over 
meadows. Phryxns, being entertained by Dipsa- 
cus, here sacrificed the ram, which had borne him 
over the Hellespont, to Jnpiter Laphystiiis; and 
still (says the scholiast) the descendants of Phryxns, 
on a stated day, sacrifice to Jnpiter under that 
name. The temple mentioned in the text was 
probably consecrated to Jupiter Laphystius. In 
the original it is Ta /iacv Ltpov, wliich may signify, 
either that the temple was built by Dipsacus ; or 
consecrated to him. If the latter sense be sido^t- 
edf die versioa will run thus : 

Reared to Mm boaour tbey behold the fane. 
The liver's tp;icioaB bauka, the flowery p\a\n. 
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93a. Calpu.] A riTer, wtaldi torn* 1 
Ctalcedon uid Henclw. It b called Ci 
Stimbo, book xiL — Or. Bcho. 

VS8. TifHJoM.} Thit iilMd of llyinai 
tiened by NympU* Hcndeotei, irtw M 
■bratMrenitadUin drcnoifervnce. Oill 
otao lakei notice of it In Im Feriplni. 

96t. NarOun trofii.] RjFpcrtMrei, p« 
the north pole, property ipeAfng. Bo 
pean, from the note of the Qreek KboUi 
the mesDing of the term WU donbtAil. 
tm (myt be) luerti, that there cmnot, n 
priety, be any people called by tfii* appi 
dace there are Done above flie north, t 
above the sonth; since, according to hii 
the nortli pole waji always elevated, and 
the obiervation of all the inhabitants of Ul 
iudiBcriminately. — Foaidonioa saya, fliat 
perboreane were the inhabitants of the ■ 
the Alps that divides Italy. Other 
quoted by the scholiMt, u Mnaseai aw 
(nns, mi^e difierent coDJectorci about 

964. Cia^g traaa.] The word is a n 
taken from bnnchen of grapes, to which 
and cnria of hair are nut unaptly co 
both for their shape and brigfatneas. Mi 
adopted this metaphorical exprewion fro 
lonios, Tliii dcKription of the hair ol 
waving ai be moved is imitated from 
'Aju^^ocniu i' a(a ;(^»i'rst iinf;d»nrni 

eseentitil to per80i»l\>ew>q,^^ ftieioiti 
Goe long hair. ApoWo ■«» aX-m-a* «¥ 
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JL yootii; and the epithets crinitus and ijUonsus 
are given to him : 

Crinitus ApoUo 

Nube fctfeiu.— Virgil. 

OcHUsint kUmH, Phabe capmU—TVaoXixn. 

975. Nime dar'd, Sfcl It has been usual with the 
:|>oetiy when they repi'esented the progress and 
^pamge of tlie Divinity, to picture the earth as 
;Cremb]ing and shrinking. Thus Homer, speaking 
<^ Neptune, in the passage so much ctommendcd 
Jbj JjODgiBiis: 

31ie most sublime instance of this kind is in the 

^Psalms, Ixviii. 7.. O God, when thou wentest 

forth before the people, when thou wentest through 

tlie wilderness; the earth. shook, and the Heavens 

dropped, at the presence of God : even as Sinai 

adso was moved, at the presence of God, who is 

-the God of Israel.* Deut. iv. ver. S3. * Did ever 

people hear the voice of God speaking out of the 

midst of the (ire, as thou hast heard, and live.^ In 

Beaumont and Fletcher*s Faithful Shepherdess (if 

we may quote a profane after sacred anthoritics) 

.we have a similar passage : 

— In thy face 
Dwella more awfal majesty, 
Than dull weak mortality 
Dares with misty eye behold 
And live. 

Heeiod, in Scuto, de Hercuie, says : Ou^^.^v, c/I\v: 
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930. Orpheus.} Orpheus was not only a 
01 bard, but a prophet also. Herodotus r 
that on the hie of Thynis there was an altai 
cated to Apoilo Eoiis. — Gr. Scho. 

9y6. Double.] There seems to be an amb 
ill the original of this passage. It may mc 
ther, that both the tlii«hs were bnmed, or tli 
cawls were doubled on them, that they mi^h 
with better omen and brighter blaze. — HcbIi 

100^2, lo Paans.] This exclamation of jo 
religion should more properly be written lo; 
in one word, as Spanheim observes in his no 
Callimachus ; Hynni to Apollo, ver. 21. 

1004. Thracian lyre.] In the original, , 
nian ; an appellation derived from the Bistoi 
Thracian tribe, who look their name fi'om B 
the son of Gicon. — Gr. Scho. 

1010. Unshftm.] Apollo was worshipped \ 
god of li;2;ht, hence he was represented witli 
ing locks, as symbols of the rays which s 
perpetually through space, and illumine thi 
verse in every direction. 
iy 1013. Daughter of C€pus.] KoioysyEta. L 

was so called, from Oeus her father. 

1016. Corydan nymphs.] From Coryoiu 
cave of Mount Paitiassus, a name which 
mountain derived from Parnassus, an ancient 
Corycium took its title from the nymph Co 
who bore Lycorens to Apollo.— (Gr. Scho.) 
i|M||L Cory(!ian cave is mentioned by Herodoti 

^^^^\ Urania; it was at the foot of Mount CorycuJ 
\ of vast extent, and was consecrated to the ^ 
irho were hence called Corycidca. — ^OnSA.»"N 
^ P'ifo L ver. 12, notices this epithet; 
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Ccrycidas nymyhas, et numlna montis adorant. 

In the eastern countries, subterranean caves were 
very much used for put poses of devotion. The 
cave of Trophonius was mucli celebrated. The 
EliisiDian mftteries were held in a cavern. 

lOSl. Saend things,] It was customary among 
tiie ancients, for tliose who came to take an oath 
to tonch tiie altar. Thus we find Hannlcar 
brought his son Hannibal to the altar, when he 
made him swear eternal enmity to Roiiie. — So 
Virgil, iEneid xii. 1. gOl. 

Tango aras, mediasque igncs, 

£uch is the present form of swearing ; Tactis sacris 
Erattgeliis. 

1033. Lyctts.] A river flowing tlirough the re- 
gion of the Mariandyni. There was a king of the 
same name.— Gr. Scho. 

1034. Anthemoisis,'] This lake took its name 
from Anthemoisia, the daughter of Lycus, who 
was married to Dascylns, the son of Tantalus. — 
Or. Scho. 

1040. Achenuian,] This was a promontory near 
Heraciea, high and steep, surrounded by sea. 
Tokens of the exploit of Hercules, in descending 
and bringing up Ccrbenis, were shown in the re- 
gion near the river Acheron, as Xenophon relates 
in his Anabasis, even in his time. Hercuiesi is 
said to have descended tlirough the Achenisian 
.cave, when he went to the infernal regions to bring 
up Cerbenis. Near it stood Heraclea, which 
took its name from him. It was seated oiv \\\t. 
Eiixine sea, and anciently formed a rep\\\iV\t o^ w<i 
^ma// note; it was culled Pontica, to d\a\.VD.©i»Vv 



a colony to the country bordering on the 
and there build a city iu honour of Hercii 
Bceotians choosing ratlier to die in their o 
try than to undertake so troublesome a 
refused to obey the oracle. Whereupon 
jcians invaded their country, and ravaged 
they were unable to defend themselves 
.count of the plague. They again consv 
oracle, and were told, that wliat would pi 
to the plague would also end the war. 
1,1: I. they complied, and sent out the colony w 

'-' ' tied on the coast, and built the city of 1 

This city acquired in time so much wc 
power, that it was not inferior to any of tl 
states of Asia. In the time of Xenop 
Heracieaas had a numerous fleet. They 
him with a squadron, to convey his m 
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from NifHB, the son of Pandion, inrho was tlie 
leader of the emigration in question. — See Theo> 
critnty Idyll, xii. ver. sr. 

1083. LyciM.] Compare Valerius Fiaccus, book 
iv. ver. 733, witili the passage in the text 

1094. BdrnfcioMij fye."] The Mariandyni and 
Bebiycitns were engaged in constant warfare. In 
one of these engagements, Priolans, the brother 
0f Lycos, or, according to others, his son, was 
taken prisoner by Amycus, and put to death by 
hhn. Lycns, having afterwards obtained the 8uc> 
coar of Herenles, as that hero was proceeding to 
hit war with the Amazons, easily overthrew the 
Bebrycians. — Gr. Scho. 

1108. By kmd,'] When he went on the task of 
obtaining die girdle of Hippolita. The expres- 
sion in the original is, * when he passed on foot.' 
He went by land, to avoid the dangers of the Sym- 
plegades. This was the ninth hibour of Hercules. 
Some writers call the Amazonian queen Deilyce, 
not Hippolita. Ibycns makes her the daughter of 
Briareos. 

1108. Pr&m LydM>.] In the original it is, 
* "When he came hither tlirough Asis.' For Lydia 
was originally called Asia. Thus Homer has 
'Ao'M If Xufjiun ', and the lyre is called Asian, be- 
cause it was first invented in Lydia, which gave 
its name to a particular strain. — Gh*. Scho. 

1113. My brother f ^.] Here the poet exliibits 
a complete match of story-telling between Jason 
and his worthy host, in which both seem to have 
been fiqaalfy prolix and tiresome. 

IU8, TUias,] Some relate, that TitVas nwa VScife 
um of Jove, and one of the Idai Dact^W. OXXicrt 
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make ium the eldest son of Mariaa 
father was cillier PfaiDens, PhrjKut 
riua ; and it b said, tliat tbe ci^ ol 
called after liis aame.~Gr. Scbo. 

IIM. Phrygiaiu.] According to thi 
liaiC, aome caoimeatatoni would read 
for PbcygiaiiB ia the text, and make 
' be subjected the Mygdonians and M 
ftther's power.' Yet, Nympltis (add 
that Hercules actually made the PI 
ject to tlie Mariandyni. If we read 
we mual suppose that the Bebrycian 
MfgdaniaDE, from Hygdon, tlie k 
conntij. (Gr. Scho.) Herodotus as 
cording to the Macedonians, the Phry 
as they lived iu Eorope, and were 
bouiB, were called Brygesj but tba 
over into Asia, tliey took the name c 
so that their progress was eattviard, > 
rope to Asia, like the Thracians of At 
nians ; who are said, io Folynm. t( 
from the banks of the SIrymoD, so tbi 
of migrvtioD and conquest vras oppi 
lODtli of the Euxine, to that on the 
country of Pbrygia occupied tiie cei 
Asia Minor, and wa» a country of vi 
tent It included, amaugBt others, 
terwards named Galatia, from the ct 
■etUcTueata made in it by the Ganla. 
said to have been coloniied by the 
tbe Armenians were armed like thi 
and boOi nations were commaMcd I 
r»K~Herod. Foljnm. 73. in the euoai 
i'eniao army. 
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S4. Hifpius,^ \ river of Bitbynia, near whioli 
I city of the same name. It was called Hy- 
becaiise it descended from the mountains. 
13. Da$etflms ] There was a city on the coast^ 
i after him Dasrylaenm. 
SI. CMWee brothers^] The TyndaridSy or 

I»8. Fertile space.'] This space was called by 
DcieDt GreelLS rffAEvo;. The temples by the 
nta were first constructed on mountains. 
we find in the scriptural writings, how uni- 
lly the custom of worshipping on high places 
tiled among the Heathens. Wliether this 
ice arose from the desire of separating tlie 
8 appropriated to sacred uses from profane 
tnresy or of approximating the houses of prayer 
e usoai residence of the deities, that the ori- 
of the pious might the more conveniently be 
I, is doubtful. The silence and solitude on 
ops of mountains, the effect which the cool, 
, and elastic air has, in elevated situations, 
se the spirits and tranquillize the mind, might 
have pointed out high places as seats of dev 
a, peculiarly adapted to prayer and medita- 
Certain it is, that the practice was univer^ 
It was only vrhen population tras greatly 
ised, tiiat it became usual to build temples 
ies, for the convenience of the people. Such 
he situation of the temple of Neptune, among 
^haeacians, described by Homer. The most 
» temple of the Trojans, where Hector is 
o have offered so many acceptable victims^ 
a the top of iUount Ida. In order Xo v^^* 
ret more the solitude and laacXil^ ^^ ^'^ 
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place, there were certain void spa 
teiDplea, whicli were get apirt bihI 
tbe gods, whom the; Ihou^bt to pl< 
certain portions of tlie eartb lUicul 
their shrines, that tbere might be 
baman intriuion, or the aigbt or aa 
labour, near sach bol; places. Tbi 
groDiid were genernlly planted wii 
cut ' a dim religious shade.' An 
of tbe north, thow who preserve 
Chamwism, perform their religious 
certain void ipacea aarrounded b 
they call Keremets. The Oreelu, 
came &om the north, might ban 
them from thence the cuitom o: 
tbeae conMcrated enclosarej. 

1165. Cauid m-etched man, Ifc] 
ame tboughl, ^neid ix. ver. 3IB. 
11G9. Bear.] Ovid teema to hav 
passage of tbe oii);>iial, in his de« 
Caledonian boar, Metam. lib. riii. 
1196. Ilu eai'K iimni'ii.] See th 
tbe fimeral lites, at the interme 
Xneld, lib. vi. ?er, £1S ; nod ie« 
IT. of our tiDlhor. 

1103. Upon lie wnmit, Ifc] S. 
vl. ver. fSi. See too the accoun 
of Eipenor, in the Odysse;. 

Ii08. Bmtim and Ninem.] 11 
(see note on line tOS7) were calle 
their leader Nisoa, the aon of Fan 
whicb tbe; were about to build * 
the Ibrnm of which, according to 
the twnb of Idmon, out of wbict 
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i meutioDed by the poet. It seems, however, 
tlie people of Heraclea mistook the meaning 
le oracle. 

tl7. Amthir Atfrt.] Tipbys, the son of Agnias^ 
t of the ahip Argo, died at Heraclea, as Nym- 
relatea. Herodotus asserts tliat he died, not 
be Greeks were proceeding towards Colchis, 
on their voyage homewards from tbence. 
re n a splendid declamatory passage in the 
ea of Seneca, where the chorus is made to 
tiiat many of the Argonauts, Tiphys, Orpheus, 
ies, Hylas, Idmon, and Mopsus, expiated by 
li their criminal presumption in daring to 
l^ate the seas. 

t9. In mUe daptary ^-c] Plutarch, in his life 
elopidasy says : * The whole army, when they 
xstood he was dead, neither put off their ar- 
Ty unbridled their horses, nor dressed their 
ads -, but, notwithstanding the heat and fatigue, 
all immediately to him, as if he had been still 
i; heaped up the spoils of the enemy about 
dead body; and cut off their horses' manes, 
their own hair. And many of them, when 
' retired to their tents, neither kindled a tire 
took any refreshment, but a general silence, 
temation, and grief, reigned throughout the 
r.' 

IS6. Anc€euM.'] This hero, who was a native of 
island of Samos, which excelled in commerce, 
was iabled to be tlie son of Neptune by As- 
lalea, is properly made to offer himself as the 
t of the vessel. It was, probably, from his 
in navigation, that he was said to be the son 
feptune. Valerias Flaccus assigns Erginus as 
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the successor of Tiphys, and gives him tliat mlr 
by the suffrage, of the prophetic ship. Perbapi 
he was induced, by the authority of Herodotos; 
vfho is quoted by the srholiast> and difiers from 
our poety with whom Orpheus and others agree: 

Miesti omnes; dubiique ratemfidistima ctifus 
Dextra regatj simul Anatut toUrtque petebant 
Naupttus : Erginum/ato vocat ipsa momenti 
QuercuSt et ad tottsas vkti rediere magistri, 

1S37. Imbrasus,'] A river of Samos, formeriy 
called Parthenius, as Callimachus observes. — Gr. 
Scho. 

1259. Where, Peleus, S^e,'] It is not to be sup- 
posed that Jason really desponded in the degree 
which he wishes to represent; but he continaef 
to employ here the same art^ce which he hid 
practised on a former occasion. 

1283. CaUichorus,] The name of a river neir 
Heraclea, a city of Paphlagonia, where Bacchut, 
on his return firom India, established a iestivaL 
Valerius Flaccus imitates the original passage in 
his fifth book : 

Inde premente noto tristes Acfterusidas undas 1 

Prd^terit, etfestH vulgatum nocte Lytti, | 

CaUlchoro^n, 

A name derived from the choirs which were kd 
by Bacchus. 

1285. Nys'Han,'] Different etymologies of tinf 
word may be assigned. There v^as a city named . 
'Sysa, in Arabia, where Bacchus was inirMd; 
there was another, of tViat tiwxie, \ti \a.^B^,\«sftfc 
by bim, and prob%b\y caVVeA «$Xft^ ^^a* l^nsn 
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Ryta; Nysa was also the name of one of tlie two 
tops of Parnassus ; and tliis top was sacred to 
BacchoSy as Cirrha, the other top, was to Apollo. 
^•See Nomiiu Dionysiac?. 

l«9e. HdUoKfdrite.] The mysteries of Bacchus^ 
nUdi were held in the cavern alladed to. 

1S04. Dear o(^ect9.1 So Valerias Flaccns, lib. v< 

Yer. 90: 

UHum qvi Uttart in iUo 

Com^tus ad cartt tidttaHt spectactUa turlftt, 
H SikMelus, i^d. 

This hero was the son of Actor. 

1310. Fourfold crest,'] This ornament was nsual 
•n the helmets of vrarriors. — So Virgil, i£nei(l vii« 
Ttr. 785: 

Ctd tripikl criniiaJubA galea aita Chim^ram 
UtuiiMt. 

iSSl. Such victuiu.'] The ancients sacrificed to 
the dead, and to the infernal deities, such victims 
as had been castrated; as they considered tbem 
to be more suitable to the powers of darkness 
and destmction.— See notes on book i. 

1338. Name ^ Lyra,] So Valerias Flaccos, lib. v. 
fer. 101 : 

Nomenque religtdt arenit, 

1332. Sw}^ as through liquid air.] This passaj^c 
is imitated by Virgil, (£neid, ver. S17.) where, 
speaking of the flight of the dove, he says : 

Radlt iter ttguidum, teleres neque eommovet alas. 

1S3^. J^m^Aenius.] A rfver of PaphVa^^omv 
bicii derived its name from Diana. X\ao, wcv 
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/AovTo. It obtained its name from the 
having purchased the site of the town, fc 
tain quantity of tlic grain called Sesamiu 
terwards took the name of Amastris, 
daughter of Oxyati es, brother of Darius, 
married to Diouysius, the tyrant of Hei 
See Strabo, lib. ii. Eustatbius, II. ii. 
Greek scholiast. 

134^. Ervthinian.'] The Eruthini wen 
hills in Papblagonia. They were so call 
the redness of tlie soil. Homer mentio 
by the appellation of *• the lofty Eruthii 
Scho. Crobialus, Cromna, Cytorus, all tb< 
are particularly mentioned by Viderius 
lib. V. ¥er. 105, 106. Crobialus was a 
Paphlagonia, which is mentioned by Stra 
geography (says the Greek scholiast). 
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s, on a corresponding passage of the fifth 
* Valerius Flaccos, in Burman's edition; 
(oysius Periegetes, with his commentator 
ins. By the Syrians, as spoken of by onr 
1 also by Herodotos^ are meant Cappado- 
For Migor Rennell observes, that it ap« 
y many passages of Herodotus, (Clio, }f'K 
Lerpe, 104; Terpsi. 49; Polym. 72.) that 
[>le of Cappadocia, and on the Enxine sea, 
le, and along its coasts, Irom tlie ri?er 
ins on the west, to the Thermodon on the 
are called Syrians. Strabo confirms it ge- 
, calling them Leuco-syri, or White Sy- 
1 contradistinction to the Syrians on the 
f Mount Taurus. But, although tlie Sy- 
i placed at the river Parthenius, by He- 
, in Euterpe, c* 104, yet Papblagoma, 
therefore, ought also to have been inha- 
y Syrians, is arranged under its proper 
I the satrapy ; and the Paphlagonians are 
as a distinct people in the list of the army 
n. c. 72. But Sinope is in Paphlagonia, 
inhabitants Syrians, Clio 72. Hence, we 
ot, not only Cappadoda, but all the tract 
I it and the Enxine, to the Leuco-Syri. 

Smope,] This city was so called in honour 
«, who, according to the Greek scholiast,. 

daughter of Asopus, and was carried off 
lo from Boeotia to Pontus, where she bore 
IS, from whom the people of Syria took 
ne. Sinope is said by some to have been 
^ter of Man and .£gina; by otheT^^ oi 
fPamassa. But Eumelus and \xi&\.o\\e^ 

to the Greek scholiast, concur m xm^- 
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ing her tbie daughter of Asopm. Andro t 
relates, that one of the Amaxons, flying i 
tos, married the king of the regioo, an* 
dnmk too much wine was thence called S 
name which was afterwards changed into 
for Sanapians, it seems, in the Thraciai 
which was used among the Amazons, wi 
employed to denote persons who were int< 
See the note of the Greek scholiast 

1364. Tricca.'] A town of Thessaly, 
came the word Triccsean, to signify of oi 
ing to Thessaly. The brothers mentionc 
text accompanied Hercules, when he weni 
of the girdle of the queen of the Amazon 
were left behind by the hero on his retm 
said, that the people of Sinope, having 
report that Hercules had perished in fa 
prise, and the Argonauts happening to b 
coast at the time, the brothers intreat< 
taken on board. Others again say, that t 
dered away from Hercules of themsel 
afterwards settled in the neighbourhood e 
— Gr. Scho. 

1381. Fresh alluvions, SfcJ] Halys and 
rivers of Assyria, or Leuco-syria, as it ^ 
properly called. The shore of which 
speaks projected into the sea, says the t 
and was perpetually augmented by the al 
a quantity of soil : which may easily be a< 
for, by the circumstance of this region fa 
versed by a multitude of rivers, whicli 
down irom Armenia, and flowing throng 
tensive tract of rich country, brought wi 
in winter, great quantities of soil, whicli 
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osited when they came to meet nith opposition 
■om the waves ; and thus, gradually augmenting 
lie land, enabled it to gain upon the sea. The 
iTer Iris is mentioned by Xenophon, Anab. lib. v. 
i6. It seems, that the months of these rivers, 
ind especially of the Iris, on account of the mud 
md sand wMch they used to bring down, were 
ruiable ; and would discharge their waters some- 
imey at one place, sometimes at another ; as has 
>een in some measure the case vrith the embou- 
Aicret of the Nile. This variation in the shores 
>f the £uxine sea, and the gradual diminution in 
the depth of the bason, has been noticed by other 
irriters ; particularly by Poiybius, who has a very 
cnriona and interesting disquisition on the subject. 
—See a copious investigation of tliis curious topic 
by Miyor Rennell. 

1383. CircuU wideJ] It should seem, that the 
Argonauts, conscious of the enmity which the 
Aniaxons bore to men in general, and recollecting 
the particular cause of hostility which Hercules 
had given them, might be fearful of too nearly ap- 
proaching their coasts. Ephorus, says the scho- 
liast, relates in his ninth book, that the Amazonian 
fenuiles, being injuriously treated by the men, 
leiaed on the occasion when the latter were most 
of them employed abroad, on a military expedi- 
tion, to kill the few who remained behind ; after 
which, they indiscriminately refused admittance 
into their country to all of the male sex, from what- 
ever quarter tliey came. Dionysius, in his second 
part, says the same scholiast, writes, that the scat 
of tlie Amazons was originally in Libya ; but that 
Ubey excelling greatly in strengtli, and prevaiUu^ 
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-over tliuir DeigljboDn, extended llieroMlvu iDln 
Europe, founded laaay citiea (hcic, tnd added to 
tbeir dominion the Atlsntic nation, th« moct 
poweiFal in Libyn. Zenolhemn Bays, that thtir 
original eitablisliment was XlluDpia, tint they had 
sn occuiimal inlercoone witli the men in the id- 
joining dictricn, mid if the ofispring produovd ii 
congeqaence were femsle* llicy bred them op; if 
males, IIie; delivered tliem to Uie men. Tile poet 
uy5, Ibit the Argonaata held their conne in t 
wide circuit from the city of Sinope, which by 
near it, to Trapezlii, (as will appear on conaditii^ 
the map) except the projeclion of two prnmoDto- 
ries. The coast formed a vast bay, complete!; 
■eaiicircalar. On this bay itood the city of Thc- 
miscym, and Itie riren Tlicmiodoa and Sidmu 
diicharged Ibemselves into the eea. The Tibareni, 
Pbilyrea, and Monynsci lived on thia roast In 
the manner in whidi ancieot voyages were con- 
dpcted, in the inlancy of naiigatinn, by coaetinK 
and descrihitiflia curve, according to the ctimtnre 
of the shore, iuBtead of taking a depailnre fimn 
headland to lieadland, and describing die snbteme 
of a curve i it will appear, timt this form of the 
coast must have rendered the voyage circuiloui; 
•iiice, although the Argonauts kept a reapectfti 
distauce, on account of tliC Amaions, tliey fol- 
lowed the ^lape of the shore, and conipaEsed the 
bay. — See D'Anvillc's ancient maps, No. T. 

1384. The cliffi «f Annaomi.] Tlie promontoi? 
here was called Tlipmisryiiiini ; near wliicli stood 
Thennscym, a city of llit Mnainm, Vor an ac- 
eounrof ttaeienuo'' ' ^_— ■- ^— ^». 
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They are, by the general consent of anti- 
', supposed to be of Sarmatian origin ; though 
of the fables have transferred them from the 
ths of the Tanais, to the coasts of Pontas, 
the banks of Tliennodon. Virgil, in his 
id, book xi, rer. 659, seems to have imitated 
ionins : 

■ Cum^fiwnina Thermndontis 
°ulsant, ct piciis beltantur Amazones armis. 
Sen circum Hippaiytcn, ^c. 

dian has imitated this passage of Virgil in his 
I * De R^tu ProaerpitueJ' — Since the story 
le Amazons, in the way it is commonly told, 

justly exploded in these times, one is sur- 
d how it came to be so universally believed, 
tiat most of the writers of antiquity shonld 
k of it as a fact. Nay, Herodotus has gone 
r, (in Gall. $7) as to make the Athenians say, 

the Amazons had advanced from the river 
modon to attack Attica! lliat a community 
omen existed for a short time is not iniproba- 
since accidents might have deprived tiiem of 
' husbands ; 'but were there not in that, as in 
f community, males growing up to maturity ? 
tstin, lib. ii. c. 4, describes the origin of the 
cons to be this : a colony of exiled Scy tliians 
»lisbed themselves on the coast of the Euxine 
in Cappadocia, near the river Thermodon, and 
}^ exceedingly troublesome to their neighbours 
! all massacred. Tliis accounts very ratioaalVs 
)te existence of a community of women. "^wX. 
itfo believe that it continued? Human n^Ltwr^ 
to doubt, tlw ntne on the bank^ o€ TVi^x- 
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iDodon as elsewhere ; and a different state of thingt 
could only exist in the descriptions of poets^ or of 
those who followed their autliority. 

It may be remarked, tliat every authority places 
the Amazons at the river Thennodon, and in the 

{)lain of Themiscyra which it waters. And from 
lence Herodotus transports a part of them by sen 
to the opposite shore near Cremnis, a port in the 
Maeotis, amongst the royal Scythians, whence 
their new husbands carry them beyond the 
Tanais, into the country of the Sanromatae. 

We tind different notices in Herodotus, respect* 
ing the rivers that watered the regions a(J|joininf 
the seats of the Amazons. The Thermodon is 
inentioned by him as the river on whose banks 
the Amazons were stationed (Call. 27, M elp. 110) 
The Parthenius also is mentioned by him, (Enterp. 
104) together with the former, as bordering on 
the Syrians of Cappadocia. The Halys is noticed, 
(in CUo, 7 and T-Z) as the line of boundary be^ 
tween tlie empire of l^ydia, subject to Croesus, and 
that of the Medes. It is described as flowing 
from the mountains of Armenia, passing through 
Cilicia, and dividing the Matienians, on the right 
or cast, from the Phrygians on the left; then, 
stretching towards the north, it is described as 
separating the Syrians of Cappadocia from the 
Pathla^onians, which latter were situated to tha 
left of the stream. It is to be observed, that 
Homer characterizes the Paphlagonians, in fail 
catalogue, among the auxiliaries of the Trojans. 
Strabo ispeaks thus of the ThexiAodda*. < HaYinf 
received many other streamy, \X roxa ^w^ 
Themiscyra, formerly mhabVl^^Xj-S ^^aa Ms»w 
»f^d falls into the Euxine sc^.' 
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1415. Those plains,'] In the original it is, ' 
plain of Daeas.' This plain was so called^ fr< 
liero of that name. * 
rity ptKrj 1419. AcwMmaH shades,] Thu was the nan 

and n a-j ^ l^roTe near the banks of Thennodon. 

And n{ 14<S. J%emUeyra,] This was the chief cit 
^nj br c tet r^;ion ; and the residence of the Amazo 
port is ^ ^neen Hippolyta. Some writers abbreviate 
^» iibujil peooltuna of this word ; but Labbe, on the au 
yond aJ 4ty of onr author, determines that it ought t( 
it». ^ pronounced long. 
>s, resperJ 1429* l^^etuti^n.'} So called from Lycasti 

adjo^el Kgioo of Leaco-syria, possessed by the Amaz 
"niodeB A 14S0. CAodesm.] Some editions have Ct 
t^se b«t lian ; but the present reading seems to be pn 
^^'p- ty sble. The name is derived from a district cs 
* (tjizci i QiadcuB. 

'erxor x * 1442. A pak^fid life, ^c] In the original pasi 
' ootic«p here, the poet has not unhappily admitted a sj 
'^v?" Bc^ dee in the fifUi place, that tlie verse, by its i 
due tm moFement, might express the severe toils of 

flow^ laboriooi race. The present description will r 

tiiro«:c to the ireader that of Care, in Spenser, bop] 
^ risE cao. 5* st. 34. 

^ * thirm 
.J^**"*- With hollow eyn and raw-bone dieeks forspent, 

'Ilted % At If Itt had in priion loni; been pent : 

Om c> FWl hlaek and griedy did his face appear, 

to s^ BaoMBirVl with amoke (hat nigh his cye-«ight blent, 

d f^r With ragfed beard and boary shagged hair. 

ia hx It is believed that the ancient Chalybes were 
VoJaK. descendants of Tubal. Strabo is of opinion 
Saii^ they were the same whom Homer n\euV\ow 
iAe name of 'AAvfitf. Virgil has Clialybes 



l'H6. Tiioroii.] These vnt ■ people of Scy- 
(Jiia. Xcnoplion (in Uie flflli book of hit Anabasis) 
gives ui tbe most authentic Bcconnt of tiie man- 
ners of tliis extraordinary tribe. Me saya, ' Tiiat 
tiity Jo in private those tilings ntiich others do io 
puhlic. Talk to thcniselTes, lan^li by th«maelvG>, 
dance by tliemselvea, as if they were ihuwing 
tlieii'skifllieforespectators. Savage and indecent 
as is tliG cnstoin iiere nllinleJ to by tlie port, 
Strabu ascribes the lame barbarism to the Irinh. 
And Ca-sar makes similar observations ou l!ic 
anfieiit Biitish. Heroilotin says, (Thai, vi) 
' Tlie Mosclii, Macroncs, Tibarcni, Musynxci, 
and Murdians, provided tlircc hundred taleoti, 
and were tlie nineteenth tatrapy.' Xcnophon, in 
ills way westward, pasH'ci successively tiironjli 
tbe territories ol' the Maurone?, MosymEciani, 
Oialybians. and Tibarenians, between tlie rivrrs 
Pliasis and Tliennodon ; and Ihe Mosclii were said 
to be situated between the lieads of tbe I^asis 
and tbe Cynu. This satra|iy extended along t)ie 
south-east coast of the Kiixine sea, and was rou- 
finecl nn the inland or suiithcrn side by the lonv 
chain of Armenian nioiintiiins. On the east it 
wa*! bounded by the heads of tlic Plia«is aud 
Cyrus ; on tlie vreat, by the Thermodoo. It was 
a uanow stripe or banter of land, forming an 
intermediate level between the high countiy of 
Armenia and tlie Euxine sea; but contained some 
veri,' liarily and warlike tribes, as the ten llionsand 
expci'icnccd in tlieir tronblesomr march from tlie 
fton/cM of Colchis to Coljova. IXw.i;^'^^ -wlwre 
jntcMcctcd by small riven, tiws iK-i^ftiOTKiViowi < 
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M to the sea preventing tlie waters 
ing into lar^e streams. 
ks adapted.] The use of baths, on the 
re alluded to, seems to have been 
Dg the ancient practitioners in mid- 
Lesbia, in the Andrian of Terence, 
S, prescribes for her patient : 

Imuntffac istac ut lavet ; post dektde 
i d dure bU}ert, et quantum trnperavL 

i to the scveragn,'} Pomponins Melii 
}, agrees with this account: Rege9s%f' 
mtf tinclisque et arctissimh cu8t6diA 
e ubi culpam fravi quid imperando 
i& totiu8 diei qficiunt, 
tiaa.] This island had its name from a 
ttendant on Mars, who inhabited it. 
[>eaks of the birds who were found ou 
id were said to have wings of iron* 
ailed Stymphalides.—- Gr. Scho. 
nphalus."} This was a city of Arcadia, 
the lid^e of that name. It should 
tie birds here described by the poet 
eathers, which were sharp pointed, 
* enemies; as the porcupine does, or 
to do, his quills. ApoUodorus saj^ 
re partly killed, partly dispersed. 
idei.] This name of the birds of the 
lalus, wliich is derived from a Greek 
tonding in sense, vi^as given to them 
f their swimming about. Lucretius, 
ISl, speaks of them : I 

Unnisque thnend^ 

treadle volucres Stymphala cole«tes. 
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Hyginus, fab. 20: Cum Argonautw ad 
Diam venisserU, et aves ex pennia suis eo 
rent pro iogittis ; cum muUitudini livium 
non possent, ex Pkinei moHitu clifpeoa et ha 
serutU, 

15^0. Brazen cymbal,'] Thi3 cymbal, o 
lum, was made (the scholiast tells us) by 
the hero received it from Pollux. Acca 
Apollonius it was made of brass ; but, m 
to other accoimts, it was made of a rod, 
cut in two, the parts of which, whei 
together, emitted a sound after the mi 
castanets. 

1563. PVhy 8hould Phineus.'] This inter 
proceeds from the poet^ who is snpp 
address the Muse. 

1366. Sons of Phryxua.'] They sailed, 
number, towards Orchomenus, from Col 
seek atlter the inheritance of their iktl 
were shipwrecked, in their passage, on tl 
of Aretias. 

1608. Argus thus, S^c] The Argus he 

tioned, is one of the four brothers, the 

Phi^xus. llieir mother, as will appeal 

sequel, was Chalciope, the daogliter of 

Their names were, Argus, Phrontis, Me 

Cytisorus. Acusilaus and Hesiod, in li 

called MsyaXat loat, call this daughter of 

lophossa. Epimenides mentions also a i 

who was called Presbo. 

\ 1609. Hear the suppliants, ^c] This pa 

^ imitated from tiie supplication of Ulysses 

Odyssey ^, ver. 149. It \s o\>%wN^\At> 

Myord ti\vf4M occurs in botVi v^»<^%^i 
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irk this of imitation. Thus Virgil, ^u. i. ver. 

H: 

JupUer, hospUibut nam te dare jura loquuniur, 

1639. The ram.^ Hermes is said to have be- 
)wed the fleece of gold on the ram, because he 
18 the god who presided over treasures. 

1640. Illustrious fugUive.'] Dionysius, in his 
rgonauts, says, that Creius (wliich in Greek sig- 
fies ' a ram') was the name of tlie tutor of 
hryxos; that he, having perceived the machi- 
itions of Ino to destroy her step-children, ad- 
sed Phryxus to save himself by flight : whence 
iginated tlie story, that the children of Athanias 
ere preserved by a ram, when their father pur- 
led them to destroy them, by the suggestions of 
lo. Herodotus relates, that Athanias had the 
lUowing children by Aristo, his first wife ; Schce- 
ens, Erythrius, Leuco, Paeus, Phryxus, and 
[elle. All which were banished through the 
•eachery of Ino. He says, that Helle died at 
^ctye, with which Hellanicus agrees. The 
liildren of Athamas and loo were Learchus and 
lelicerta. — Gr. Scho. 

1647. To guardian Jove, ^c] Pliryxus, on his 
nival at Colchos, by tlie suggestions of the ram 
boDself (who was eudowed with the powers of 
>eech and vaticination, and was at once the pro- 
bet and the sacrifice) oflered up his preserver to 
upiter Phyxins, or the preserver of fiigitives, a 
ame under which the god was worshipped among i 
le ThessaJiaii5, in remembrance of tUe fW^\\. 'aiii^ 
cape of Deucalion from the D^\w^c, — ^Qpc* 



lUJ^. Unemlow'iL] Go many occosioDi it «■■ 
I'Dstuniary far llie liuaband to parcluue an tUi- 
Mice, by paying a donrry to tlic kindred of liii 
wife. To tiiis custom tlic present pasuge al- 
ludta. PlirjxPB waa uniibie lo pay any dowiy, 
aiid .l^tea bestowed his daugliler on bim witiuHil 
oiiu ; a prouf of \m iincomuion merit. — See nolti 
on tbu tirat booli. 

llilj^. tjia'd vpm them.'] So Virgil, jEneld viiL 
va, luV. aud x. vit, '14G. 

16711. In Utud nlJtcd.] CrctliF.ii», by his wife 
Ty ro, liad tuo aoat, PtJias and ^on, tbe ^ther 
of Jafion. TJius J^ou was the grandson of Cre. 
tlieils, 33 Argio aiid liii brotliera were granduu 
of AtJjauias.— (See Hyginus, fable 12.) Atbamu 
and CretbcDS were brotliers, being bolb sooi of 
JEoba. Plirpiiisand Helle were the diildren of 
Atlinnias, by Ncphelc ; or, ai sUe ii called by 
otlieis, Aristo : on btr death, Athamas married 
luo, the daughter of C<idniiL<, wbo treated ber 
Etcp-cliildren so cruelly tliat tliey lied. Juno, in 
n>veui;e, sliuck AtliuiniU with niadnesa; so that, 
mistiiLing Ino for a lionp.sii, and her children for 
lion'A cubs, lie took Luarchus, one of them, and I 
disheil him down against a rock ; and forced Ino, I 
Willi the other, to throw berself from a steep into I 
ttie sea, where Neptune, at ibe instance of Venna, ) 
cliaii);ed them into luarioc deities, by tbe iMDia | 
of Lcucotlioe and Meliccrta. — See Ovid, Melain. 
l.iv. fable 11. 

iC^6. A thupileti ii/mbol.'] This description is ' 
not unlike tlie accoimts which we have of dniidi- ) 
niiieiit!!. Here axe tae suiBilncVa vaiI* 
Tlie samx gloomy »«5<iT»\Wu«*i'to»""* 
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eculiar veneration of tlie god of battles, wbicli 
revailed among all the northern tribes, appear 
> have been established among tlie Amazons; 
ho, according to the best accounts, seem also 
I have derived their origin from those tribes. 

1695. When JaaofL] Tliis artiiil speech of Jason 

marked by all the dexterity and presence of 
lindy which the poet attributes to his character. 
t is not only calculated to afford consolation to 
rgus in bis distress, but is also intended to dis- 
086 him and his brothers to co-operate witli 
•ison, in his future proceedings to gain pos&es- 
on of the golden fleece. 

1720. Son9 qf JEolus,] The house of ^olns (as 
>pears in the course of the preceding notes) had 
ten peculiarly unfortunate. 

1738. CaucoMian steeps,'] These are a vast chain 
r mountains, extending from Armenia to Col- 

lOS, 

1740. Enormous Typhon,] Mr. Bryant, in his^ 
[ythology, takes notice of this passage ; and, ac- 
inling to his custom, endeavours to extract my- 
eries fipom it. The Greek scholiast telk us, that 
yphon, being struck with tlumder on the Ty- 
laonian rock, (one of the crags of Mount Can- 
isus) the ichor that flowed from his wounds pro- 
iced the serpent which guarded the golden 
:ece. The Theogony of Pherecydes is quoted 
f the scholiast to show, that Typhon, being par- 
ed, took refuge in Mount Caucasus; but tlie 
oontain being all in flames, he escaped from 
euce to Italy, where tlie island of PvXhf^cxwa, 
il/ed a/so iscltia, or Inarime) in the T^rtVie- 
i sea, wag thrown over him* Not thalVve viv^** 
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driven into the regions about Syria, which is tb< 
account given by our poet. Mr. Bryant wil 
have it, according to his system, that in the hoi 
low of the monntain there was an Ophite temple 
where the deity was worshipped under the: ibm 
of a serpent, and that hence tiie poet supposes tfai 
serpent which gtiarded the fleece to have been in 
troduced in those parts. 

1746. Serbtmian ^lake,^ Typhon, beings stmcli 
and wounded by the thunderbolts of Jove, canu 
in that plight to Syria ; and thence to the region 
about Pelusitlm in E^ypt, still pursued by tb< 
vengeful deity. There he Was fabled to have beei 
sunk in an abyss, in the Serbonian lake, which ex 
tended from Pelusium (now Damietta) te Syria 
Herodoms agrees with our poet in respect t< 
Typhon. Speaking of Ny.«a, he says, * There i 
a certain region called Nysa, a lofty ridge shade< 
with wood, at a distance from Phcnice, near th 
streams of Egypt, the mouths of the Nile.' Thu 
far the scholiast. The ancient theogony of th< 
Egyptians is full of marvellous legends, concern 
ing Osiris, Isis, Typhon, and Orus. The Ser 
bonitic lake, near Mount Casius, situated betweei 
Palestine and Egypt, appears to have been \ 
kind of inland Syrtis. Diodorus describes it 
borders as being formed of a very dangerous kin( 
of quicksand : (lib. i. c. 3) and says (lib. xvi 
t. 9) that Artaxerxes Mnemon lost part of hi 
army there, in his march into Egypt, about S5< 
years B. C. M. Maillet (p. 103) supposes tlx 
Serbonian lake to be quitfe ^Wtd w^. It is de 
scribed by Herodotus in Yi\% \K\tA Xi^^cJVk. W.'* 
« /aice 200 furlongs in \eng;^, wv^ '^^^^^ 
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is8y between tiie ancient mountain Casios, and 
>amietta, a city of Egypt, on one of the most 
istern months of the Nik. It was sarrounded 
Q tdl sides 'by hills of loose sand, which, carried 
ito the water by high winds, so thickened the 
ke, as not to be distinguished from part of the 
sntinent, where whole armies have been awal- 
iwed np. Milton refers to this description^ Pa- 
idise Lost, book i. ver. 592: 

A gair profound, u that Serboniaii bog 
Betwixt Damiau uul Moant Cuias old. 
Where armies wiaole liare raiilc. 

"he Syrian Jenysns extends to lake Serbonis. 
'rom the vtdnity of this, Mount Casins stretches 
} the sea. It is now called Mount Tenere. On 
lis mountain was a temple to Jupiter Casius. 
according to some -accounts, Pompey was mur- 
ered at the foot of Mount Casius. 

1764. Skorea •^ PhUyra] This was an island, 
> called from Philyra, the daughter of Ocean, 
rbo lived in this region. Saturn had an amour 
rith this nymph ; and being afraid of being dis* 
orered by his wife, Ops or Rhea, while engaged 
ritfa his mistress, he tnraed himself into a horse. 
lie centaur (Chiron was the fruit of this inter- 
onrse. Pherecydes, says the scholiast, agrees 
ritfa tlie received accounts : but Suidas, adds he, 
I the first part of his Thessalics, makes Chiron 
lie son of Ixion, and brother of Pirithous. — Gr. 
cho. 

1771. RMm.] See the notes of SpanYMAm, ogl 
e Hjrma of Callimachns to Jove, vet. S6. 
tr90, J^metkeut.2 A writer navned XBteNjfc* 
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(who is quoted by the Greek scholiast) says, io 
the thirtceutli book of Ids Scythics, (wliich wu 
probably a history of Scythia) that Pronaetbeoi 
was the king of the region ; and that the fable of 
his liver being devoored by an eagle, arose from 
the circumstance of the most fertile part of hii 
territory being overflowed by a river called 
Aietus, a word which in Greek signifies also an 
eagle -, and that Hercules, on his arrival in . the 
country, dug a channel to receive the waters of 
the river, by which means he reclaimed the dis- 
trict 3 and was said, in consequence of his exer- 
tions, to have freed Prometheus from his bonds. 
Thcophrastus says, that the fable of Prometheus 
having bestowed fire on men, arose from his be- 
ing a man of great wisdom and knowledge, who 
^rst communicated to them the lights of philo- 
sophy. Hcrodorus gives a different account. He 
says, that Prometheus was a king of Scythia ; 
and bring unable to relieve the pressure of a fii- 
mine, occasioned in his dominions by the inon- 
iiations of tlie river Aietus, he was thrown into 
bonds by the Scythians; but Hercules arriving, 
tunicd the course of the river, and gave it a free 
passage to the sea. Hence he was said to have 
chased away the eagle, and restored his freedom 
to Pronietlieus. Pherecydes, in his second book, 
<^ays, that the eagle which was sent to Prome- 
theus, was produced from Typhon and Erhidne, 
the daughter of Phorcys ; and, tliat the liver of 
Prometheus reproduced, by night, a quantity 
equ'dl to wliat the eag.le devouced by day. — (Gr. \ 
6'c/jo.) Prometheus, Yi\\o,accoT^vB^x»>^^^j<WLV I 
mytholosy, is supposed to \iaNe \««ii ^fiofcwssk ^\ 
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by Asia, the daughter of Ocean, is 
from the similitude of names, to liave 

same with Magog, the son of Japhett 
d to have brought down fire from heafen^ 
he taught men to work in metab ; and to 
n chained to a rock, because he applied 
:o the working of mines, with which the 
IS in his neighbourhood abounded. A 
writer, called Duris, (quoted by the 
iioliast) says, that the crime for which 
eus was chamed and punished on Mount 
I, was hb presumption in daring to con- 
passion for Minerva : and that, on ac* 
hb punishment, the people, in the re- 
Caucasus, do not sacrifice to Jove or 
, and pay extraordinary honours to Her* 
111 these hyperbolical accounts serve to 
at Prometheus was a person of extraor- 
Amingand wisdom; the obvious mean- 
s having formed a passion for Minerva, 
ning of the eagle preying on him may be^ 
consumed himself away^ and destroyed 
1, by his sublime studies, particularly of 
ly, the eagle being the only bird that can 
lie sun. Witli respect to these tables, 
ical reader will find much learning and 
ig information, by recurring to the Greek 

on Hesiod, vcr. 253, of his Theogony. 
ler, who considers impartially this tre^ 

and truly sublime description of the 
} of Prometheus, will see the injustice of 
ence, which would degrade ApoWotiYoab 
e writers of tame insipid med\ocT\V.^« 
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1809. Argus J] The Argus here mentioned is not 
Argus the builder of the ship, but the son of 
Phryxus, vho, by his local knowledge, was best 
able to pilot the vessel into the month of die 
river Phasis. 

1810. ColekU.'} For the boundaries of Colcfaii, 
see a precedmg note at the beginning of those on 
the first book : and for part of it having beoi 
peopled by an Egyptian colony, see Herodotn^ 
as quoted in the note of the present tmislator, 
book iv. 

1815. CaueasuSf says Herodotus, is the laigert 
and perhaps the highest mountain in the worki 
(Clio 104). It may be considered as a conti- 
nuation of Mount Taurus. This mountain ex- 
tended, according to Strabo, the whole length of 
the two seas, the Euxine and the Caspian, divid- 
ing, as if it were a vmll, the land tlmt lies be- 
tween them. It is the highest mountain in the 
north part of Asia. It commenced above Col- 
cliis, and advanced to the Caspian sea. Hero- 
dotus says, that Mount Caucasus bounded the 
northern part of the Caspian sea. There were, 
according to this historian, an infinity of savage 
people who inhabited it, and lived on wild firoits. 
Herodotus, in another place, informs ns, that 
Mount Caucasus vras the boundary of the PersiaD 
authority, and that nortliward of it their name 
inspired no regard (Thalia 97). A multitude of 
rivers rise from Moimt Caucasus, and predpitBte 
themselves, some into the Caspian, others into 
the £axine sea. 

1816. JEa.'] Tl\e cap*\ta\ o« OA^Sma^^^^^asaifc 
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i ArgcmaDtic enterprise^ was on the Pbasis, 
fifteen miles from the Euxine sea. It » 
by Pliny, as well as ApolloniuSy a famous 
Some writers take this to be the same with 
lis, mentioned by Ptolemy. It shoald seen 
. wbole extent of coontry, as well as the 
nras termed .£a. Autj among the Greeks^ 
general name, signiQring any hmd* Among 
S3rptians and Coichians, their descendants^ 
i a proper name. It is to be observed, that 
e comitries, which lie on the north and 
•east of the Eoxine sea, the region of Col- 
and the country at the foot of Monnt Can- 
were of old esteemed to be Scyfliia, and 
the Greeks considered as the bounds north- 
of the habitable world. This name of 
rhich belonged to a city of Colcliis, was of 
tian origin (a proof, among others, tiiat the 
iaos were descended from the Egyptians). 
oe fVom the obsolete word ouct, h, e, yaut, 
) people used the term as a proper name 
l|oy«r, on account of the fertility of the 
as if the region were peculiarly and in a 
emphatic sense, land. From this Colchian 
yptian appellation, Circe, who was of Col- 
race, gave the name of JEa to her island, 
she settled on the coast uf Italy : and 
too iEetea, king of Colchos, was deno- 
ed : (though Strabo, book i. says, that vras a 
name among the Colcliians). 'Aisu^ also 
led to signify a Colchian. 
5. Local deUies.] It was costomai^ i<i\tki 
mbo emigrmted to distant conntr\e«, to q^^t 
CM of propitution to the indigenous d^XVcs 
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of the soil they visited. Thus, it is said, Alex* 
ander the Great, on his reaching the Troade, of* 
fered sacrifices at Ilium to the local deities. 

18:27. Propitious,'] Safe or easy of approach. 
The word in the original is nm/SbX^, irooi 
f^ijdieXXci;, ' to land upon or invade.' See Ame- 
rias in his Glossary. — Gr. Scho. 

1 829. Ancteus tken,] Orpheus, ver. 757, agrees 
with oiir poet as to the directions given by 
Ancaens : 



1829. Cjftaan^ Synonymous to Colchian. Tliis 
epithet is derived from Cyta, at the month of the 
river Cyaneus, the birth-place of Medea, thence 
by tiie poets called Cyteis. 

1830. Phasis.] This river does not spring from 
the mountains of Armenia, near the sources of 
Euphrates, the Araxes, and the Tigris ; as Strabo, 
Ptolemy, Pliny, Dionysius, and, after them, some 
modem travellers have asserted erroneously ; but 
rises on Mount Caucasus, and flows, not from 
south to north, but from north to south, as ap- 
pears from the map of Colchis, or Mingrelia, in 
Thcvenot's collection, and Sir John Chardin's ac- 
count of the country. This river forms, in its 
course, a small island, called also Phasis ; whence 
pheasants, if Isidorus may be credited, were first 
brought into Europe, and called thence by the 
Greeks, Pliasiani. The Argonautic expedition 
^ve rise to a proverb, ^ to ^aA x» y\»»^ \» 
denote a long and dangeroua ti«s\^^w»^* '^^^^ 
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lysy that the pheasants were first brought over 
} Greece by the Argonauts. 
1835. The trees abweJ] This passage seems to 
ave fhmished Virgil with the same sort of de- 
eriptioii, in the seventh .£neid, where he repre- 
ente the Trojans as sailing np the Tiber, under 
be shade of overhanging trees, ver. SO. 
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BOOK III. 



Line 1. Erato,'] The poet being abont to sing 
Ihe loves of Medea and Jason, which had such a 
considerable influence on the success of the Argo- 
naotic expedition, with much propriety invokes 
Erato, the mivse who was supposed to preside over 
amatory poetry. Virgil, in imitation of our author, 
invokes the same muse, when he comes to a part 
of his poem where a love-intrigue has a consider- 
able share in the action : * The wrath of Tumus 
for Lavinia disesponsed.' — See book vii. ver. 37, of 
the .£neid — Nunc age^ qui regea EraiOy &c. The 
Muses are said to preside over the different de- 
partments of science and the fine arts. Clio is 
supposed to have invented history ; Thalia (proba- 
bly from ^a^Xa;, germino) agriculture, and the 
knowledge of plants ; Euterpe, the knowledge of 
mathematics ; Terpsichore, the arts of educating 
yonth ; Erato, dancing ; Polymnia, playing on the 
lyre ; Melpomene^ singing; Urania, astrolo^^^xv^ 
the knowledge of the heavenly bodies ^ C«\V\ov<i> 
fffetr%: Two qnerics have been snp^e^teA, (^"^^^"i* 
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the Greek scholiast) first, why tlie poet did no! 
invoke the Muses, at the commcuconient of hit 
poem ; and, next, why he singles out Erato, and 
invokes her in preference to the other Muses. In 
answer to the first, he says, that it was natural foi 
the poet, at the commencement of the work, to 
invoke Pliebus, the leader and president of the 
Muses ; and besides, it was highly proper to re- 
serve his invocation of the Muses, who werebeM 
to preside (in addition to the provinces already 
enumerated) over nuptials, and other festive 
solemnities, until he came to speak of incidenti 
of that nature. It is said, in some of the Orphic 
hymns, *Oviirt Xnyavrai ^aw» ^rotf cm ya^ kuri 
Kotsavoi, aitri /u(4|u.nX* XQ{^9 ^aTuui r* foa7f(m(.— 
' Mortals never cease to cultivate the Muses, for 
they are the leaders in the choml dance and 
delightsome festivities.' As to the second point, 
£rato, being the Muse who presided over the 
dance, was properly invoked by the poet, when 
he was about to celebrate the nuptials of Medea 
and Jason, to which dancing and other festivities 
were appropriate. Milton, with equal propriety, 
invokes Urania, to celebrate divine 8ubJ€K:ts : 

Dtrsoend from heaven, Urania I by that name 
If rightly thou art caU'd, &c. 

41. My sire produced meJ] Jupiter. Apollo- 
clorus the Athenian has given us a legend of the 
birth of Pallas, which he seems to liave borrowed 
from some very ancient poet. ' Jupiter, with 
Bome difficulty, enjoyed Metis, who changed ber- 
aelf into various fonn& to vic\dL \i>& vBcAmMUQik 
U'hen she became v^^SQ^^^^^ ^ w«^»«^^^ \« 
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ecause, he said, she was fated to produce a sod, 
fter the girl who was first to be born of her, who 
ns destined to become the ruler of Heaven. 
Iim Jnpiter became pregnant ^Vlien tlie time 
f gestation was expired, Prometheus (or, as 
tbers say, Vulcan) striking his head with a hat- 
bet, near the banks of the river Triton^ Minerva 
>niBg from it, clad in armour.' — (Apollod. lib. i« 
. iii. ver. 1. edit. Heyne, p. 11.) This fable seems 
> intimate, by an allegory, that Jove being filled 
ith innate wisdom, which is signified by his 
iving swallowed Metis, or counsel, displayed his 
isdom outwardly joined with power, which is 
eiBt by Pallas^ Heyiic supposes, that the fables 
specting Jove and Thetis were afterwards bor- 
»wed from the ancient one respecting Metis. — 
ke note in ApoUod. 39, 40). It is observed, by 
le scholiast on ApoUon. ver. 1310, that it vras 
nt related by StesichoroB, that Pallas sprung 
med from her father's head. If this be true, 
le Hymn to Minerva, commonly ascribed to 
Eomer, must be more recent than Stesichorus, 
nee it mentions this circumstance. It is ob- 
;rved by Heyne, (ubi sup,) that several ditferent 
ivinities were confounded together under the 
une of Minerva; as the tutehiry goddess of 
.tbens; and Pallas, a Lybian and Egyptian deity. 
43t. UnskilFd I amy ^c] There is a considerable 
egree of afiectation and prudery in this speech 
r Minerva. She professes to doubt the influence 
sd power of love; and boasts her exemption 
om his sway, in the perfect style and maxinftT oC 
' old maid. 
y. ^yra/tc isle,] The word, in t\ie ow^jumX, \^ 
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I'lancla, oil ivliicli 3 doBbt may arise, ivlje 
turgc of Vulcan iiiuM be BuppoapJ to be 
iji an ialand, calleil Piancta, or in an iali 
Jbuted : as no island of the name of PI 
mentioned by geographere, the latter i 
scemit to be preferable. Tbe foric of tl 
according to ancii^nt table, wait lituatod ii 
tlic Lipari ur Eolian islands — the names o 
werciiIrongyle,Enonjmna,ljpara,Hiera,l 
Ericodes, and Phcnicodes. Homer says 1 
(w siKTii ; ' A Aoatiug iaie, high raia'd I 
divine.' — See, in a note preceding, a qi 
respecting floating islands. 

eit. Il'hen her gae»tsC\ ApoUonim baa e 
taken the hint of this vbit of the godd 
VciHis, from the application of Juno to t 
dcsit ill Homer. Virgil has availed hinisel 
assistance botli of Homer and Apollonini 
part wliicli lie assigns to Veuus and her bo: 
I>lot and machinery of tlic poem. A moi 
cular imitation of onr poet will appear ill' 
passages of Virgil. — See tlic pauoges id 
/Kiiciil, where Jnno influences £olns, an 
Venus instigates her son Cupid to inspi 
ivitli a passion for Xncas. Virgil seem; 
hud tliis conversation, between Juno and 
on llic one part, and Venns on the otlie 
cularly in liis recollection, when, in th 
book, he introduced a conversation betw( 
and Venus. The passage in the text of 
iiius, which shows tlic goddess ax entci 
liiiiji^; Vcnns cinptoyed va eonibiug her 
•I'Alated by CUudiau-, yi\io t»j*, «V 
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fCesarkm turn forte Venus suhnixa corusco 
Fingehat solio, dextrd levdqae sorores 
atabant Idalue, &c. 

87. Ev^n should he try,"] Juno endeavonrs to 
je the strongest proof of her attachment to 
soD^ by saying that she would befriend him even 
an attempt to loose Ixion, who had most parti- 
larly offended and insulted her, and was doomed 
punishment for a gross outrage against her; — 
ee HyginuB) fab. 62.) Ixion was father to Pin- 

DUS. 

89. Pelias.'] Jnno, as has been already men- 
)ned, had particular reason for being displeased 
ith PeliaSy who bad neglected her worship : 
■^D? tjiTMffyti^ 'uK dlXEyi^ey. And the deities^ 
cording to ancient mythology, never forgave 
ch slights. 

98. In shape dtiform'd and old."] It was* the 
union of the ancients, that the gods used often, 
r the purpose of proving the piety of men, to 
same the mortal shape. Thus Homer, Odyss. 
ii. ver. 485 ; and see Ovid, Met. lib. i. ver. 212. 
!e, too, the fable of Baucis and Philemon. 
100. / met the youtKI Orpheus, speaking of 
iDo^ says : 

119. Thy son.] There arc different genealogies 

love. ApoUonius makes him the son of Venus ; : 

ippho styles him the son of Earth and Heaven; i 

Tjonides the son of Mars and \e\iv\s*. IIk^-sXvv 1 



■cimr. ' Cruel and itccfitTuI son of Venni, whon 
she bore to treacberons Man.' Ibycns ancl ttmiad 
make lore tbe offspring of Omos. In tlie Tbeo- 
cnny it is shU; ' Chronm or Saturn produced 
luie, and all Ihc winds.' 

136. Mautca reliina.'] Tljis pMtage pats one m 
inind of die tabic, wliich it tbe groondworic of tbe 
Adone of Marino. Venus chutjie* her son Copid 
with a rod of roses; and be, in revenge, piereci hi* 
iiiother's bosom witb an arrow, aad makes her 
fall in love witli Adonis. 

C Aniva graypi de spine cha U frtcoste, 
E di M ineinbri oitie sidtlct mrtt 

TreBure ifeiiela tteUala esrtt 
A qjKl^tro ™gf r tutta tl nuaie 

Tone U Juror, che dl Tifco gismt: 



lie. Fairer ej Int. The cireamatancea related 
by Apollooius, of Cttpid and Ganymede playing 
at dice, and Veaos bribiug Cupid with aconpte 
of golden balls, thongh they might shine in an epi- 
gram, or an Anacreontic ode, are too liglit and 
trivial to be admitted into an epic poem. Prior, 
nho has made a most pleasing use of ancient 
niytholo^, alludes to tbis bble ia bis poem of 
('lipid and Ganymede. It most be allowed, bow- 
cvt;r, that there is uncommon prettiness, grace, 
and ingenuity, in tlie fiction of Apollonius; it islike 
tlic gay and sportive painting of Albano, which 
me /(;JI of little nak.ed\au6\i»n% VOTBfc, 
/ la. Th* nttu:\ TlKie « ail ».«Aft©»X-) Vn. <&« 
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ISC in the original, 'Avxviv^t At^. It may 
er mean, remote or apart from Jove, in a 
cry inclosure/ or (others being understood) 
ill mean, that * she found him, apart from the 
wdf in a flowery inclosure of Jupiter, peculiarly 
ed to that deity.'— Gr. Scho. 
>9. Ganymede,] Homer says, tliat Ganymede 
carried off, not by Jupiter alone, but by all 
gods ; and he ascribes this act, not to any im- 
>er attachment, but merely to their wish to 
loy him as cup-bearer to the gods. 

Toy (xa An^u^jh^tu ^ii Myo^ocunv. 

31. Struck wiih his beauty,'] This was a Cretan 
e ; and, as such, Plato takes notice of it in his 
book on Laws ; and says, therefore, Tiocrrti 
vt xalwyo^aiMff. We all explode and reprobate 
for Iklsity and impudence, according to the 
og of the poet, Kmt^ eun ^ivr»k> — * The 
tans always liars.' — Yet, the scholiast on the 
th book of the Iliad explains this fable in an 
|[orical sense. — Haelzlinus. 
54. fVoHton,'] Or madding, Mot^y^ '£$vf > t>y 
onymy, because he renders wanton. Thus 
l»ve fiiantic Bacchus, and Homer has ' pale 
.' — Or. Scho. 
U. Appropriate ttuk.'] Thus, Ovid, Remed. Am. 

Et puer eSf nee te qulcqmam nlH ludere oportet, 
Lude, decent annos moiUa regna tuos, 

M. Beauteous toy.] The poet has made the 
or b^ou, which Venus offers to her &oi\,^ V^*^"^* 
r truly worthy of a di?iuity, aod fit Xo \\ks^ 
?<i the sovereign of the goda in \u% \tj^a»si^ ' 
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' It seems to have been a miniature of an a 

I 

I' .'' sphere, [t was composed of a number 

centric circles. 

( ^ 185. Idaan cave.'] It is doubtful whet 

, cave was in Crete or in Mount Ida, near Tn 

the Cretans and Trojans claiming the be 
giving birtli and nurture to Jove in his inf 
Demetrius Scepsius asserts.— (Gr. Scho. 
claims of the Phrygians, however, seem to 
' founded; as they were tlie most ancien 

volumes of Greece and Rome abound vrith 
of the Phrygians. Arrian tells us, that th 
the oldest of mankind. Their religious i 
in the worship of Cybele, renders tliera 
markable in classic story. They were also 
able for effeminacy. We have tlieir c 
beautifully drawn by Virgil, in the contra 
he gives in the ninth iEncid, between tl 
the ancient Tuscans ; ver. 614, et. scq. 

186. AdrastcJ] Adraste or Adrastca, 
with Ida, was the nurse of Jove when an i 
Crete. They fed him witli milk of Ai 
Callimachus, Hymn to Jove, ver. 47, saj 



iplicity of Iiim alie bad to deal with) are admir' 
l>ly cbaract«ri9(ie, and fioely described. 
Sft. Fran tht abodt <^ Jen.J In tliis and tbe 
>llowiiig versei, tbe poet imitatra a passage of 
bycna, in bia ode to Gotgiaa, in wliii-h he speaks 
f the ripe of Ganymede, and gives a descriptiun 
f 'nthonns being cairied off by Aurora. — Gr. 

834. A tloping path.} It » not improbable tliut 
lilton, from tliis elopiag patlj, took his idea of 
be sloping snnbesni beariog Hie angel downward 
1 Us passage to earth : ' wtiieti (as tiie poet says) 
ore him slope donnnards.' Tlie passages of 
lilton are, Paiadise Lost, book iv. I. 556 ; »nd 
lain, SS9. 

SlcB. The bhahmg eun.] Some copies read ifio- 
'ilai, Ba if lUe poet mpant to place tliere the foiiu- 
ains of light, as Pindar, in his tirst I'ythic ode, 
las vTiyai ijivyoilai, ' Tlie springs burst out.' 
Stephens reads ijiudiTsi ; and the passage will 
ignily ' the sun reddens with his first niys.' 

liiU. Jaw* (Am.] 'riie following speech ishiKhly 
a character, and marks the pnidcnt and cautious 
haracter of Jason. 

it64. AndmiinteniuariUs.^ Tlie means by which 
no endeavoured to destroy her step-cliiJdreii, the 
ifipringof Athamasby Nephclc,were as follows: 
ibe contrived, by some means, to bnm up the 
larvest, and there bciilg a great scarcity in the 
listrict in consequence, Atliamas bent to consult 
lie Pythian orucle. The prlcsls, bdni; corruplod 
IV Ino, replied, tliat lie must sacrilicc his sou 



Sinon, in tiie second ^neid : AdylU Mac h 
ilicta reporlal, aanguine pltKaaiis, tfc. — tJr, 8eho. 
>ntl Htelliniic. j 

■>?6. From Circe fatii-d, &e,] Tlie CircMD pbia j" 
was a large i>p«i space of graimd near the ciljr of j< 
JEa. It took its name fi'oiii Circe ; wbo, Record- ||' 
ing to Rome accounts, wa> tlie siitcr of £etc3, i' 
being tlie daiigbterof tticsun; accDrding to otben, |' 
the daughter of £etes and Hecate, ai^ listn of ' 
AlcJea. Tliis Hecate wi» the daoj^titer of PeiKi. r 
Dionysiiu tlie Milciian coDcnrs in the te^ei , 
account ; and adds, that two sons were bom U | 
Apollo, or the sun, in those regioDS : tbe name of I 
the one, Perscs; of the other, Xetm. Xem 
rcijrncd over ilie Colcliians and the Maeotii; I 
Persrs, over the Tanric Chersonenis. TbispriiKe j 
married a certain woman of tlic canntry, and bj I 
her iiad a daughli'r named Hecate. He«at£ ii 
laid to have shown an uncommon predilection fyt I 
luasculine sports, to have been very much addicted i 
to liDiiting, and to have discovered the propntia 
iind uses uf poisonous and deadly roots and herhs. I 
Of this knowledge she availed herself, in poiaonii^ j 
her own Either; a parent fit to produce Circe and 
Aledea. Circe, the elder dnaghter, is fabled to 
linvc even surpassed her mother Hecate, nor was 
Itlcdea inferior to her. Hesiod makes Circe the 
daiiahtcr of the sun, in the vei-ses where he uy«, 
' Circe, the daughter of the heavenly sua, bore in 
tovc to tlic much-enduring Ulysses, Agriu* ai»d 
!^tini]9, blameless and puisEant.' — Gr. Scbo. 

■Ji)k Civdv kidei^ This is a remarkable passage, 
rpspccfjug the fnueta\ tilKi o* ftit wtweA. f 
•^'n'iids ; the reader wM find U i\witt4, w ~ - 
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ions article, in the Monthly Magazine for July, 
.>^, p. 640. ; a trauslation of the proccs verbal 
the disintermeDt of the kiugs and queens of 
aoce at St. Denis. ' On the nineteenth was 
eoed the tomb, which contained the body of 
*wls VJir. father of St. Lewis, who died in 
>vember, 1226, The body liad been wrapped 
a mantle of gold tissue, and in this dress had 
en buried, sewed up in very thick leather, which 
[U retained all its elasticity.' At St Germain 
s Pres, a body was discovered, which bad been 
tried in a similar manner. But a remarkable 
fference must be observed between the practice 
' the ancient Colchians and tlie Parisian account* ; 
e Colchians suspended the dead bodies in the 
r, whereas, by the Parisian account, they were 
terred. 

590. F«riMis€iutfanu.] These extraordmary rites 
' -tiie Colchians are mentioned by ^ian in liii 
nrtb book ; the earth and air are said to be the 
rioaipal objects of their worsbip. 

591. Juno Crouds.'] This is imitated from the 
nrtb book of the Odyssey, where Pallas spreads 

veil of thick air around Ulysses: Ka* toT 
Ivovcv; «fr9> Sec, 

Proplliims Pallas, to secure ber cmre» 
Aruiuid him thnm a .veil of thidcen*d lUr.* 

iqpl avails himself of these passages, and makes 
enos afford a similar protection to /Eneas, on his 
ay to Carthage. 

Jt Venus obscuro gradientes aire sepsit, 
Et mMto nebukt circwn deafudit amictu. 

^ere is a pcculhr propriety in tXie wp^\o\xvd!Cvv\w 



of ijiii llcllon by ApoUonina. Juno beja; mnde I 

freqaentljr lo nignify llie nir in aocient mytliology, I 

■lie is more aptly and pbiloaophically^ emplojed hi r 

proilndng a cloud and uiiat iban cither Mineni v 

or Venus. Bendps, JasQU, who was uti a perilaiia I 

enterprise, and exposed to the rage of a jeala» I 

and tbracioos people, had more need of this ptl^■ j: 

tFction than either Ulyascii or Eneas. f 

SitA. Four >prings.] Compare vrith this pasaage n 

vrr. 6B, and the fbllOHiog of llJe Odjsie;, lib. T. t 

The description of the grolto of Calypfto ; I 

309. PlfioriFi.] The Greeiacholiiut here bbmu | 
Apolloniaa for want of preciuQD, inasmuch HB tbcre | 
arc two risiop and tno settings of the Plei3de.>, 
■s of all the fixed stars; the tnierisiDgand selling, 
and the heliacal rising and setting i the latter of | 
which is more striclly tlie emersion out of, or 
inmieraion into, Ilic sun's rays. And the objection 
of till; scbnlia^t Is, lh^< ihi- jiDCt lias not specified 
to us winch of tbem bMl flw, (Aet IM ■otliMI •■ 
the springs. Bot, m Hgl^nnt, trtJy oWuriMi If 
we were to aiutiie all poetical denfptlMi thH 
scmpuloDsly, MBtcely aoj of tlw MMtnt wiltm 
would be free fiwa Uud. Tta ftrieUr alHli 
and technical deacr^tidi'wiMM'batnrt^Mi^ 

_ exactneu, ind take off ftom Ow ill|iillj Mti 
poetical spirit of the paMage. It wonU, !■ 4et, 
eavonr more of tlie hiitoriaB, or tba MtBi^rti 
than of the poet Juietdtemm ' * " 

I'etr this sort of " ""''"■ 

Plaatfee, from n 
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ir name, are said to have been the daughters of 
las, and Plione, who was the daughter of Ocean. 
ey are said, by some, to have taken their name 
m their mother; but the better opinion is, that 
somes from a word which denotes fiillncss or 
lonasm ; because the appearance of the Pleiades, 
:eii together, in their different vicissitudes, indi- 
e the fulness of the year, as composed of siunmer 
1 winter. They are always said to avoid Orion, 
] pursue a course contrary to his. The reason 
pven thus : — it is said i^ ancient fables, that 
ion liaving met Plione, with her daughters, in 
otia, fell in love with the mother. Their flight 
m hb violence was incessant; until, at last, they 
re changed into stars, vvhich still continue to 
from Orion. — (Or. Scho.) The Pleiades were 
led, in Latin, Vitgilia ; from the vernal season 
en they rise. They rise about die vernal equi- 
c, and set in autumn. Some derive the name 
Pleiades from wXev, ' to sail ;' because these 
rs were observed, with peculiar anxiety, by 
tse who were about to sail on voyages ; as the 
iacal rising of the Pleiades viras commonly 
ended by storms. These Pleiades are small 
rs, in the neck of Taurus. There were origi- 
ly seven of them, as appears from various 
ient writers; but one of tliem must have dis- 
>eared in the course of time, smce at present 
y six of them are observable. The largest of 
se stars is of the third magnitude, and is called 
eida Pleiadum, The evening rising of the 
iades— the rising is the appearance of a &tat^ 
T having been concealed by the swn*, «xi<dL^\^ 
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cveuing risin); if, when it appean in tlw 
aAcr die setting of tlie son. 

Tlic naincii of tlie Pleiades, according to 
n)yllioli>gy, were Maia, Electra, Tayget^, A 
Merope, Halcyone, and Cetaoo. lliey wet 
Atbratidea, from tlieir fother Atlai. Tbi 
carried off, it ii laid, into captivitj, by 
king of Egypt. Uerculea, having conqne 
prince, roitoted them to their father. Itv 
thia that they were persecuted by Orion. 

;116. BrmxH hoqfa,'] Plicrecydes agre 
ApoUoniiu, in saying that tliese built bad 
brass, and breathed lire. — Gr. SdiO. 

31T. Phugh,^ In the original 'At>T< 
Tlierc were, among the ancients, two i 
plougtis, 'AuTiryvsi, which was all of one 
and Uniilin, which had the sock or tail, 
into wliich thecoaltcror plougiishare was i 
fitted to the pole ; that part of the plou^ 
witli the yoke, went on the neck* of tilt 
The cutting part of the plough was call 
from ill, a swine, because it turned uji 
like tlie swine's snout ; and, perhaps, reaer 
in fonn. The ploughtail, in which the all 
inserted, was called 'o^u/ut. The piece o 
which stretched from the plough-tail to tl 
was called yvn;. The part whicli the plo 
held, and on which he leaned, and tur 
plough, was called 'ifoiSoEii;. The part 
yoke whieh was put on the necks of the o 
oalled ^luyXni, or /umraffa- Such wai t 
posiliou of tlie vmiiloi. The ivroyimt, a* I 
a/itadv observed, \aA tiie ^oVk ajA\i\ow 
in one' piece.— (Gr. Sclw.") 1^ xta^^t 
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mple description of a plough, in the Works 

Days of Hesiod, vcr. 427. — And see tlie 
trgics of Virgil, lib. i. ver. 169 and 199 : and 

learned notes and disquisitions of Professor 
fne OB the passage; ¥riiere the structure and 
iponeat parts of the ancient ploagh are criti- 
y and minutely considered, and various writers 

enumerated vrho throw a light on this subject. 
(2U. PlUegraan,] Phlegra was an extensive 
in near the city of Pallene, in the Chersonese 
Thrace; or, according to others, in Thessaly ; 
lere the battle between the gods and the giants 
said to have been fought — (See Gr. Scho.) 
« same region seems to have been called, at 
ferent times, both Phlegm and Pallene; the 
^oa of Pallene bore evident marks of the ruin 
casioned by the intestine commotions of earth- 
takes ami subterranean fires. Hence this place 
18 made the scene of the battles between the 
Mb and giants. The name of Phlegra was in 
ler-times transferred to otlier places which 
chibited the ravage of intestine fires ; thus there 
ere Phlegnean plains near Cumas in Italy, a 
9untry subject at all times to shocks of earth- 
oakes ; where some also lay tlie scene of these 
imous battles of the giants. — See Strabo, book v. 
1 different passages. Others place the Phlcgraean 
lains, and the combats of the giants, at Tartessus, 
a the extreme western part of Europe. — See 
ieyne, not. in ApoUod. p. 70. 

330. Asterodea,'] Tlie'author of the Naupactica | 

nils her Eurylyte. Dionysius the M\Ves\«.w ^v]^^ 

bat Hecatif (as has been already menlvotie^ vi«Sk 

e mother of Medea and Circe. SopViOC\e» W^^sA 
roj,, /r. ^ 
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them, as their parent,- Neera, one of the Nerei 
Hesiod says, ' iEctes, son of the resplendent g 
who enlightens mortals by the will of the go 
wedded the beautiful Idyia.* Epimenides sa; 
that iEetes was a Corintliian by descent, and tl 
his mother was Ephyre. Diophanes, in his Histc 
of PontuSybooki. says, that Antiopewasthemotl; 
of iEetes ; and that Absyrtus was own brother 
Medea, and the eldest child of ^tes, by Asi 
rodea, the daughter of Oceanus and Tethys. 

367. Orchomenus^ ^c] Hellanicns agrees wi 
our poet, in the circumstance of Athamas havii 
lived at Orchomenus.— See Gr. Scho. 

376. Billets sereJ] Milton, * Ivy never ser 
Shakspcare, * The sere, the yellow leaf/ 

382. The Breeze by rustics,'] Virgil describ 
this insect, Georgic. iii. ver. 147. His translat 
uses the word ' breeze.' It is also employed I 
Merrick ; version of Tryphiodorus. 

385. Shqft untried.] This passage is imitate 
from the fourth Iliad,- where Pandarus is repr 
sen ted as shooting an arrow, which had never be< 
discharged before, at Menalcas. — See ver. 117. 

404. Smothered brand.] ApoUonius seems bei 
to have had in his recollection a passage < 
Homer, Odyss. v. 488. Virgil has obvious! 
imitated our poet; iu ^neid viii. ver. 408. 

411. Pernicious love.] So Virgil, ^neid i^ 
ver. 67. 

430. Sister CircS.] Our poet, following Hesio( 

says that Phcbus conveyed his daughter Circe, i 

his chariot, to an island which lay on the Tusca 

coast } where she sellXeA \w l\a\^,>N\sv^\ftvJik\i 

flame of Hesperia, from \X% y? esX^tw «v\.\>sa!C\wx. 
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ect of Greece and Asia. The promontory of 

euro, now Circeii, took its name from Circe. 

with respect to this subject, a subsequent 

ft 

• • 

S6. Speech qf ^etes,'] The haughty, ferocious, 
ispitahle, and suspicious character of the Col- 
li king, is well preserved in this passage. He 
i not seem to be inwardly well pleased, even 
1 the return of his grandsons. He deigns to 
ress them alone; and examines them very 
ctly respecting their companions. And Lyd- 
3 makes ^etes give a much more courteous 
sption to Jason.---(See Warton, Hist. Poet. ii. 
39.) When Jason arrives at Colchos, he is 
>rtained by king iEetes in a Grothic castle, 
adis or Lancelot were never conducted to 
ir fairy-chambers with more ceremony or solem- 
r. He is led tlirough many a hall and many a 
'er, by many a stair, to a sumptuous apartment, 
Me walls, richly painted with the histories of 
lent heroes, glittered with gold and azure. 

' Xhrough many a halle, md many a riche towre, 
Bjr many a toorne, and many divers waye, 
By many a gree ymade of marble gray. 
And in his chambr^, engloaed bright and cleare. 
That ibonc fall shene with gold and with asure. 
Of many image Uut ther was in picture.' 

Lydgate*8 Troy Book, a translation from 
oiiiia*s prose history. In Mr. Ellis's Specimens 
early English Poetry, more lines are quoted, 
criptive of the ceremonial used by ttie Co\c\\v^i\ 
tMTcIf, after Jasonlg tirst audience. 
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But fint of aU. this mi^ty man Jawiit 
Aligned was by the kitige andn 
For to silte at his owne borde ; 
And Hercales, that was so great a iord« 
Was sette also faste by his side.' 

437. B^ore his brothers, S^cJ] Argns wi 
to speak befbre his brothers, from anapf 
that they might be frank and ungua 
make some answer that should disclose 
and compromise the safety of Jason 
companions, together with their ship, 
in his Argonautics, (see ver. 775) difl 
what from ApoUonius in his accou; 
meeting of the Minyae and the Colcl 
He represents him as terrified by in 
dreams, calling his children round hhn, 
ing ascended his chariot, hasting to th< 
the Phasis, with his daughters, to 
Argonauts : 

Aftfovatt txfXov' ^o»w i' sKoli^^n |i|c 

477. Far have they toandered.'] Virgi 
tated this passage, ^neid i. ver. S. 

511. My table J] The rites of hospitali 
table were held sacred among the ai 
the heroic ages particularly. And thi 
hospitality prevails, at this day, all t 
east. Insomuch that among the wandei 
who subsist by robbery and violence, i 
can contrive to eat and drink with 1 
tJiieiiceforward respected a& a ^est, anc 
from ail danger of outrage. 
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516. Lies — blasphemies.'] Because Argus had said 
that Telamon was descended from Jove, and that 
all the followers of Jason could trace their pedi- 
gree to some divine origin. Telamon, in conse- 
qnence, shows peculiar resentment. 

526. No hostile purpose.] Virgil has imitated this 
passage. JEneid i. ver. 527. 

568. 7%y king.'] Metes lays an emphasis on the 
words * thy king/ to taunt and insult Jason, as 
being his inferior. He reminds him, tliat he is a 
vassal and a dependent, acting, not from himself 
or for his own benefit, but in subjection to tlic 
commands of another. 

570. SUefU the hero,] The picture of the feel- 
ings and conduct of Jason b natural and beau- 
tiftd ; and highly characteristic of the prudence 
and good sense which the poet uniformly ascribes 
to his hero. Jason sees all the difficulties of his 
situation. His mind is not free from fear ; but, 
by an effort of resolution and prudence, he con- 
quers or conceals his emotion. His answer is 
discreet and short. An inferior poet would have 
thought this a fine opportunity of shining; and 
migiit have put into the mouth of Jason a speech 
full of rant and bravado, and made him accept 
the proffered trial without any hesitation. But 
would this have been equally true to nature ? 

594. Metes thus,] The ferocity and pride of 
the Colchian king are finely represented here, 
are happily contrasted with the steady mildn< 
of Jason. 

605. Held her veil] The descriplion o^ '»s 
bo/dtag ber veil aside, and taking a 6\Afc\oTi% 
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Stealthy glance at the graceful stranger, is 
natural, and beautifully described. 

606. Guesi pursued.] Valerius Flaccnshas 
tated this passage, and nearly equalled the 
gance of his original. — Lib. yii. 

RespexUque fores, et adhuc invertU euntem; 
VisuSf et heu, misera, tunc pulchrior haspes am* 
Discedens : tales humeros ea terga reliquit. 

607. Dream.] With eager, yet unavailing 
painful endeavour — 

NeqtUcquam avidos extendere eurs\ 



VeUe videmur, et in mediis conatibtts egri 
SuccidUnus. — Lucretias. 

614. Absent Jason.] Virgil has followed 
passage of our author closely, in the fourth 1 
of the ^neid, ver. 3. > 

The following picture of Medea's growing 
sion is not inelegant : 

' For as she sat at meat, thoogh in that tide. 
Her father nest, and Jason by her side, 
All suddenly her fresh and rosen hoc 
Full ofletime gau changen and renew. 
An hundred eithes in a little space. 
For now the bloode from her goodly face 
Unto her heart onwarely gan avale ; 
And ther^ithal she waxeth dead and pale : 
And eft anon (who thereto gan take heed) 
Her hue returueth into goodly red.' 

It is given by Lydgate, in his Troy Book, 
«|noted by Ellis, in his Specimens of early Ec 
Poetry, vol. i. 
636. Why sh(ndd.'\ Va\enu& ¥\^ccxn& \a5 
^ted this passage, booV \>V, vet.TSV"; 
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^uid me autem sic Ulc mouetf supcvctnc lahores 
dn cadttt.—' 

whole speech of Medea is highly affectiog 
beautifhl. 

59. Daughter qf PersesJ] Hecate. Her mo- 
was Asteria. — Apoll. Some make her the 
;hter of Joye, In the Orphic Hymos, her 
^alogy is dedoced from Ceres : — ' Tlien Ceres 
! Hecate the divine.' Bacchylides makes her 
laughter of Night : 

'Estala iaio^Mt n/x7^ /uuyatXaxsXffH ^irytvrt^ 

cate, daughter of the torch-bearing and vast 
nrd Night!' Mnsacns makes her the daughter 
iSteria and Jove : Pherecydes makes her the 
liter of Aristeus, the son of Paeon. Some 
s call the father of Hecate, Perses ; others, 
?us, 

». Hast thou not heard, ^c] Tlie poet has 

ven us this conversation, in which Argus is 

^d to have had in view, and represented to 

the magical acquirements of Medea. 

Peleus at lengthJ] The poet seems to have 

view that part of the seventh Iliad, yer. 

^ 199, where Hector challenges some Ore- 

impion to single combat. The host is at 

nayed ; but, at the reproach of Nestor, 

^r of heroes afterwards arise, and offer 

m every drug.] VirgiVa AcacnvV^OTi cil 
/ powerg of the Ma&syWan \*^V»\c«*^ 
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. ^ (^Eneid iv. ver. 487.) is nranifestly borrow 

|- 1^ - the passage in the text. 

757* Idag alone."] Here again tlie poet si 

.;, j. attention to the preservation of character 

skill in discriminating its shades from eac 
Pelens and Idas are both brave; but their 
has different features. There is a gallai 
generosity about Peleus, \vhile'Ida8 is f< 
envious, and contemptuous. The beha 
many of the Minyse, nvho are representc 
cretly approving the speech of Idas, is ' 
tural. The populace are usually disposer 
plaud violent counsels. 

768. Deep resentmeni*] It appears th: 
was moved with an extraordinary dc 
shame and indignation, at the scornful an 
ing manner in which Idas spoke. 

798. SonqfMaia,'] Virgil has imitated 
sage in the first iEneid, ver. SOS, The 
Maia is dispatched by Jupiter to render '. 
vourable to the Trojans. 
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— — R^tna quietum 
AceifU in Teucras anhnum, merUemque ben 

831. Sole cause qf fearj] The confi< 
£etes, that no danger could possibly 
him from his daughters, the very soor< 
danger, is uncommonly artful and hap 
truly in the spirit of tragedy. The pasjia^ 
ns reminds us of that in Shakspeare, i 
says, after having experienced the unkin 
GoiieriJ] : * Yet have 1 Ved 2l d2k»%\\teT — 

bappy — I can stay witb "Re^^a-— \ «ei* 

cJ!red knights.* 
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843. Visions,] The dream of Medea is bcau- 
tifiiUy imagined, and highly natural. It is made 
up of circiUDBtaDces, which might be supposed 
to have occnrred to the mind of Medea while 
she was waking: at the same time, it is well 
calculated for disposing her to pursue the conduct 
which, in fiict, she afterwards adopts. The dream 
of Eve, in Paradise Lost, has the same apposite 
felicity. 

873. Bvi why,] The solicitude of Medea, to 
impose on herself, and blind her eyes, even to her 
own motives and feelings, by ascribing to sisterly 
affection what she does, nnder the influence of 
her passion for Jason, is very natural; and shows 
that ApoUonins had a profound knowledge of the 
hnman heart. It is also very ingenious, and well 
imagined in the poet, to make the love of Chal- 
ctope for her children snbservient to the plot of 
the fable. She is thus induced to meet the wishes 
of her sister half way. And this concurrence of 
Chalciope, in the secret views of Medea, and 
even anticipation of her unsettled designs, em- 
boldens the latter to give way to her passion 
witboot control ; and to reveal to Jason the se- 
cret of her heart, at which she herself at first 
started with abhorrence. 

889. Trembling steps.] Orpheus, in his Argo- 
nantics, gives a very MTerent account of the 
feelings and behaviour of Alcdca ; and, certainly, 
by nrach a less natural and interesting one, Or- 
pheus, indeed, represents tlie Colchian princej<s as i 
■ bold and forward wanton, without atv>} ^voa cfi | 
decorum, (See Orph. Argon, ver. ^7^.") ^^ «»•- 
if AiDf ber there as possessed with aiwotou^i ^xstj \ 
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gaiag anaalicited anil boldly to the ship, and tf- j 

fering lieiself to the wisliee of Jaion ; a> diire- j 

gnrding alike tbe anger of bcr liillier, and the liea j 

of sliBine ; as Ihrowiiig herseir an tlie neck of 1 
Ja^DD, aitd kisBing liis face and boBom : 

How ropcb ha; the poet improved on this, bj n- 
troJacing the conilictj of Medea witli her At(l ' 
passion I How much more beautiful aud intemt- 
ing, and, at the same time, more consoDant to 
llie decarum of tJic female character, and to the 
dimity of a princess, as well as 
to probability, is the conduct of the e 
virgin, as delineated by 4pollonius t 

U.^j. Thai land miae might fies."] This speech 
of Chalcioiie is very artfully introduced, to en- 
coiira^ Medea iu her passion. The idea of fly- 
ing away to some distant region, where ibe 
mi^t never more expect to see her father's loof, 
or hear the name of Colchos, is calculated to rea- 
der Medea more comniuaicative, and serves to 
piepare tlie way, and dispose her to the thonghtt 
of llyiiig vcith tlie Argonauts. Tlie share whidi 
Apollonius here ascribes to Clialciope, in leading 
her sister to disregard the voice of prudence, and 
concur in tlie wishes of Jason, sepius to have 
suggested to Virgil the part which he ascribes to 

(Anna, tbe sister of Dido, in making her tbe chief 
>D$trunient by whicli the iiueea U brou^t to 
-ahan'Mij herself bUuiWj to Wi W.tt\'e«*v««. 
m?. The anticer oj Medea,^ TXwtc \* ww.'ii.M- 
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going; imsalicited and boldl; to the tliip, siid of- 
t«riiit; lierscir to tlie wishes of Jason ; as diirc- 
giirJiii; alike tliu aiu^r of bcr fttber, and the ttcf 
of slianic ; as throwing henelf on tlic neck of 
Jaiion, aud kLsjing his iacc and bosom : 



How much lia« llio poet inipiovcd on this, br n- 
truiiuciiifi: the cniillicts of Medea willi her latil 
pas.'iaii ! How niui'li more beaudlul and interest- 
infc, and, at Ihe aiune time, more coosonant U 
tliG dccornm of the fentale eliaracter, am) to the 
dipiily of a prinri'ss, as wrIJ as more a;,'Teeable 
lo prultability, is tlic conduct of tlic enamoured 
1 irgiu, aa dclini^t«d by Apollonius r 

•>:;.'i. 'Fkal lamlmincatinhtJUs.'i Tliis spceck 
of Cbalcioiic is very artfully latrodnccil, to en- 
Gourasc McdCB iu licr paihion. The idea of fly* 
■ui; away tu some distant region, where she 
niijflil never mure expect to see her father^ roof, 
or beat tUc name of Colchos, is calculated to ren- 
der illrdea more commuuicative, and serves to 
picpare (lie way, and dispose her to tlie thoughts 
of tlyiii:; nith the Argonauts. The »liare whidi 
A|inllonUislicro ascribes to Clialciope, in leadia); 
lier lister to disregard the voice of priulonce, anil 
t^oncur in tlie wi^es of Jason, seems to have 
S Eiigci'sted to Virgil tiie part which he ascribes lo 
Anna, the sister of Dido, in making lier the chief 
1 inslronient by wMcU Uvc (yw^ca i* bron^t 10 
nbniuloa herself WiuiW^ to \iei fciXA \«»aui&. 
' r-kr. TheanmcCTtJ Mcdcu-A tX-J'^ie » majJaM 
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id ingenuity shown by the poet in the 
} of the two sisters ; each doubtful of the 
lid not fully acquainted with her secret 
and disposition. Tluu there is a sort of 
skill between them : the one, actuated 
mal tenderness and anxiety for the safety 
children; the other, by love. The sa- 
rtifice of Medea, however, prevails ; and 
the address to make the proposal, for 
listing Jason, come from Chal^iope; and 
e her sister ofier what she feared to 

» 

To vex thy rest,"] Virgil has imitated these 
the fourth £neid, ver. 385 : 

imfrigida mors animd sedfuxerit artus, 
Ibus umbra locis adero, doMs improbe pceaaa. 

ients bad the same popular superstition 
etprevaib so generally, that the spirits 
rted persons return to earth, to haunt and 
hose who ii\jare and oppress them. Such, 
ig to Horace, was the power of the 

Apuleius, in his book on the god of 
s, explains at large the power of the soul, 
ite of separation from the body. 
Earth.] Here the word is taken to signify 
as a divinity. 

Thy «<m«.] How beaatiful and natural are 
timents and conduct of Medea! With 
t and delicacy does she endeavour to ira* 
1 her sister and herself, and to set down 
t which she acts to the accoxial ol xoi- 
iction! Thi3 is a delineation vJotWv^ ^^ 
re. 
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1016. Dmigkter.'i Ghaldqie bdif to mcil 
older tban Medea, tiiat she IhmI aaMtod k hv 
education } the latter natonUj tt^h ^ktX ite cofr 
siders her in Hm liglit of rirtir Md pMWt ft 
(Mice* 

loss. am0A%*#o ConprnuMi «KinmPi 

famoQt deaeription of niglrty in Ike ftvlh b«fcaf 
the .Sneid, ver. 5SS. It ia not CH^ t» dadli 
between them. The dc a c rip tlan cf ViqpB li it 
a higher tone, nMwe gnnd and 
of our poet is more anriaUe, aM 
affectiDg. The curcomstanoe of Ike ftad 
even ceasing to monm her loat fkiMif ^ ia «HJ 
sweet and natnraL In ftwy ViigB km InlMMi 
Apollonhis S9 happily as to kave it donfatfd 
whether most praise is doe to tlia origiml or Ihs 
copy. There is a very beantifii] dewriptioa of 
night in Theoeritos, IdylL ii.^ ter. S8. Wkim 
9I80 has a simitar descriptioo in P a rad ise lUNts 

Sileaoe accompwriwl, for bM mA ImmI, ha. 

The sweetness and softnen of tlM H w ag o ing IM 
are observable. 

1054. TrtmAUng lyn^]- ViigH w«s atrack vHk 
the beanty of this simile, and has iadtaled it; 
^n. viii. ver. 22. 

Hot the siflHiies are employed for Twy Aitaant 
purposes. ApoUonios means onily to illHtnie Iha 
quick palpitation of Medea^ heart, witUn her 
bosom : Yirgll proceeds finrtber, and mjfpUm Hw 
comparison to ittwlxite tbft mmimanU •€ the 
mind; to show llhe mwevtmnty «aA ^l inhaaiifc ^ 
thou^ts glancing froiA one voK)^^^ 
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086. For Greece.] Literally the Achaean land. 
11*2. Pendulous,] Hanging seems to liave been 

favourite death witli the female suicides of 
iquity. Jocasta dies in that manner in Sopho- 
i : so does the wife of Cizycns, in the first 
)k of our poet It was natural, however, tl»t 

alternative of taking poison should occur to 
idea, who was so skilful in the preparation and 
ver of noxious drugs. 

.127. Sheceas'd,] The uncertainty and conflicts 
the mind of Medea are admirably described^ 
•w natural too is it, that, at the very moment 
en she is about to destroy herself, all tlie 
rors of death, and all the charms of existence^ 
uld rush upon her mind ! 
1158. To mark the' approach,] So Virgil, JEn, 

ver. 586. 

1178. Vanished every care,] Eitlier from femnoipe 
lity, because she was delighted to see herself 
k so well in her fine clothes, or because the 
lUghts of love, and the prospect of an interview 
th Jason, banished all other considerations from 
-mind. 

L180. EviUqf the future.'] When she should be 
ipised and rejected by the ingratitude of Jason* 
ets are fond of these prophetic anticipations. 
L189. Promethevu^ name,'] Herba Promethea, — 
was supposed to spring from the blood of Pro- 
tlieus, which flowed to the ground as the 
tore preyed upon his liver. This plant was 9up- 
sed to possess many cxti-aordinary properties, and 
8 much used in magical rites and incantAU<\n&« 
jaice wiras black, its flower sometVvm^VvVe^&MbX 
be crocus, and of the same coVoux *, «eA Vs 



i 
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the dcscriptioii given of t|ie roof^ 
forked, it mucii resembled te dm or Hm- ] 
dragora. In an allegorical mom^ tfaii,ha!i wt^ I 
signify reason, winch sobdoes Ike Heiy enoliMi i 
of tlie sonL A similar sense ivqr be Mciibai Is 
the Molv of Homer; Urn §iMm biN^ef Vkgl; 
the K^nii/oof, or fiUetof U^ymoi ; te Pnlgriii 
of Agamemnon; Vateriiit Fkeeoi (book fi. i 

ver. 355) bas bitrodoced Medea at eBplqrta«tt 
herb in incantations. P r op erttoi taJDoi ef a polMt 
herb, which be calls Promediepiiy the cflbet af { 
which was to prodnce antipatbj Md faalnd. * { 

Invldiesumm: mim»itSau9knMf wmpm 
Seeta PrometkeUdMiU kerkmyn^ 

The mention of these opinions of the aeeierti, 
respecting the power of berba, in cfaanns aai 
incantations, shows that they art not onHke Ifat 
popular opinions which prefidl very gcncnlly at 
this day. The reader can bardfy avoid leeol- 
lecting, on this occasion, the beantilal ficCioe in 
the Midsummer's Ni);^t Dream of SfaaikqiCBr^ 
respecting the use of the two flowers ; one ef 
which had the power of producing love> tin oflier 
hatred. 

1193. Peraepkmu,] It is, in the origlnBly < Sola 
begotten' Daira, fiMsi Daiera, flrom Ifae Qreek 
verb ^aiMv, < to bmn,* fhmi the t^t of tonhes, 
which were used m the solemn rites of Heeal^ 
' To whom the secret flames of midnigbt tofehas 
bums, mysterious dame.'- 
iiiSOl. CauetuUm,'] Gancasos is called, bj Pie- 

pertius, tlie Prometbeuk vMranitaaA^' 

metheuM was there cbaSi»ed*. «d4 
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ibr wliicli it was famous, were said to have sprung 
from his blood. See a preceding note. 

1^1!^. Corycium.] A mouutaiu and district of Cili- 
cia, where the best saffron was anciently produced. 
Strebo mentions it in his fourth book. The juice 
of this root was preserved, in shells, from tlic 
Caspian strand, because that shore was supposed 
to produce cockle-shells of an uncommon size. 
The poet, to excite the attention of the reader 
and create a greater interest, makes every thiiig 
respecting the charms and medicaments of Medea, 
extraordinary and marvellous.^ — See Gr. Scho. 

11214. Btimo.'] Hecate was called Brimo, which 
means something tremendous and appalling, from 
the spectres and phantasms which were supposed 
to be attendant on her; the word conies from 
/3^, ' intensitive j' or, perhaps, tlie name may be 
derived from /3^/a^, tlie noise of fire. 

1331. Pkait qf TititH.] So called, because it 
sprang from the blood of Prometheus, who \\a!< 
of the race of Titans. — Gr. Scho. 

133-1. Screams,] Hence seems to have arisen 
the valgar tradition, tliat screams and lamentable 
cries are heard, when tlic roots of mandrakes arr 
plucked out of the ground. Shakspcarc alludes 
to this notion when he says. 

Shrieks like mani) rakes torn out of Ibe earth. 

1335. Partkenius,] A river of Paphlagonia; so 
called from Diana, tlie goddess of chastity. 

l:;3i;. Amnisus, A river and city of Crete, sa- 
cred to Dian. — See Callimachus (Hymn to Avto- 
mii, rcr. l.>.) 
lasr, f'/r^/M ntan,] ApoIIoniiift ha* Wi\a.V*«X 
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this simile, from tiie lixtti boik 4ir Ibe CMsfW 
Homer there api^iet it to Nauicaii^ with heri 
attendants. Viripl Ihm — d ea i aic d to hapw 
both on Homer ml AyeikwiiBs; ivbe% sfcaidi 
of Difloandher tiMB pawjag IhriBgh Oirthsi 
besaysy 

- QmmUs In Airite Hfb tmi ptrjtiga QgaM 
Bxerctt DItmm eWrwr, (fiMM MWi , 



Tbe simile of ApolleBiM is flsan atigW s 

ingeniovsj stDd^at tbesaase thney note aypH 

and descriptiiFe, ten that of YicglL The la 

poet mev^ describes a beaatUU m vaut k^ wM 

nomeroos train of attendants, bi onr poat 

the drcumstanees conoor noat enedj. Dt 

is a viigiBy so is Bfedea; the p rinc es s is be 

Fspidly along, so Is the goddess ;*Midy in I 

caseS| the attendant nymphs mn after Uieiri 

tresses. The cireumstance of fhe beasts qor 

and gamboUingf at sight of tbe goddeas, is i 

noble and beautiftd. BfHton, it appean, 

pecttliaily stnick with it; and has imitatod i 

his PMnUbse Lost, where he represents the bi 

fawning romid onr first parents In Psndise. 

1291. EwimpmaKt$fwr€.'\ Thhi pamagajshaii 
by Ovid, Met Ub. yiL Tcr. 84. Apollantoi 
self has imitated a passage in the O&p 
where Homer repieseals Mincnm laqmiftav 
appearance of Uiyssesy and adding giaoa 
miyesty to hu fbnn. Virgil, m indtatii 
Homer and ApoUaoins, malMS Veons ntai 
son. JEneid i. vet. 50^. 
iSOS. Giaps her sdbU lamg^ Jl)^ 
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exqubitely fanciful and eli'gant. In wliat a truly 
poetical manner does our author contrive to tell 
us, that it occurred to iVIopsus, that it would be 
proper to leave his friend alone, to meet tlic 
huiy! 

1350. Bright as Sirius.1 Nothing can be more 
happy or illustrative than this simile ! The beauty 
and splendour of Sirius, joined with his supposed 
pernicious influence on hcaltli and life, are finely 
compared with the appearance of Jason, resplen- 
dent in youth and beauty, which was to be 
attended with such fatal consequences to tlie 
peace and liappiness of Medea; the smoothness 
and sweetness of versification, in the original, are 
beyond all praise. 

1363. Her feet beneathJ] The description of the 
emotion and confusion of Medea is highly beau- 
tiful and natural ; aud shows our author's know- 
ledge of the human heart. [ am, perhaps, to 
blame in repeating the same remark so often ; 
but T am anxious to do justice to a poet who has 
been too nuicli neglected. 

1369. Whose peae^ul hetfdSf] Valerius Flaccus 
has imitated this passage, book vii. ver. 'M3, It 
'u a very fanciful and original simile. 

14^6. Climes remote,] In the original, ' When 
they shall return to Hellas >* which properly 
means that part of Thessaly called Ptliiotis : for 
it is to be recollected, that most of the Argonauts 
were, like their leader, Thessalians. 

1417. AriadH(\] Daughter of Minos, king of 
Crete and Pasiphae; Jason artfully introvlucvs V.\\«^ 
joeat/on of Ariadue, wiio saved TUcsews ^yqvsv 
perisluug iu Ida enterprise at Crete, wvd ^'Cx.^iic 



tailril away with him ; as an example and en 
rBgdiient, to lead Medea to assist the Argonanli, 
and BccooitiHiiy them ancnvards in flight. H( 
codccbIs, Lovrever, the subseqncnt part of Oa 

ii':5. Garland.] The croivn of Ariadne ii a 
itellation, supposed to be rorined by the. gar 
nf tlint princess, wbicii was ptacrd in HeamL 
The lines of Catnllnfi, on tlip meeting of lliesem 
»nd Ariadne, dcsene a place liei-e. 



11 molll camyUxu matrta triebat. 



liti mlitre exa^Utia imaiiil mrdf /urorta, 
^acU jmeTf curti Jumitjivtit qui gaudia tniicctj ic, 

145f>. Trial in raia.] Valerius Flaccng has inii- 
Ijted tliis pasuiiie, bookvii. vet. 433. 

1444. Dnc ifrnjn.] Tbispassageisimitated from I 
one in the Odj'ssey : laiSti u^u Si irji faxuiaait 

147-1. liauehUr ef P«-s«.] Hecatf, or ti.e 
^d'k-ss iviio presided over tlie moon, nas called 
' Bole-Ucsotte")' because, says the annotator on 
tlesiod, tlie moon was thougbt by the ancients, 
Mliou^liin this tliey were mistaken) to be the only . 
^^'elcstiat body of tlie kind. 

I4JiI. Tanilhif hettd-"ilt«Bs\ve\iMs\«. Vvi^ 
■Vifvert'ut and hu^etorons, Mi4 \» Xm wi«B*«*, 
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with fatil comeqaences, to intcrmiit the riles of 
ncrifice, wbeu once they were commenced, dd 
■ny pretence whatsoeTer. We have a rernarkable 
imtance of Hie finnncsB and presence of mind of 
a Roman, who was told tlmt liij son was deadjiut 
■9 he was engaged in aacrificin:;. 

1496. Ill farce ii bounded bff a iingit dag.] It u 
very snrprising, that the learned and accnratc 
Heync, in his notes on ApoJloilorus, p, 203, 
shoulil liare over-looked t)jis pa.<SB°c of our 
anthor ; and asaertcit, that it is not to be found in 
Apollouiuf, that the efficae; of the medicament 
va) confined to one da;. — Sed quad meduamnti 
per unum lonf urn diem ifficax via fuit m ApoUvxia 
NOR Ipgitvr. 

1590. Rtmcmber me,] This pas9ai;e is very 
afTecting. Valerius Flaccus lias imitaled it, lib. n, 
*er. 475. 

ISiT. Wha is that tirffiti.] It ii very artful in 
tlie poet to make Medea inquire particularly 
about Ariadne. It shows that her conduct had 
made an impression on lifr mind ; and furnishes a 
pretty broad hint to Jason, to lead hiin lo pro- 
pose the example of tbe fli^ibt of Ariadne, as a 
pBttetn for the imilHtion of Medea. 

1545. Hflfmoiuo.] Thesaaly so called, Hella- 
■ucun (says the schallait) relates, that Prometheus 
reigned iu Theasaly, and erected there an altar to 
twelve gods. This region is watered by a variety 
of rivers, of whidi the four moKt remarkable arc 
Ihf Peneus, the Apidanus, tlip Panisus, and the 
Kriipens.— Gr. ScJjo. 

l.jfti. OeueanoK.] Here Apollonius, acconVmi!. 
o the gtacnlly received opinion, supposes \1«« 
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cation to Iiave been a native of Greece. He was j. 
tho son of Prometheus, the sou of lapetiu, and '| 
ol' Pandoi-a, (as Hcsiod asserts in the first of liis ( 
catalogue, says the Greek scholiast) ; by his wife 
Pyrrha, Deucalion had a son named ■, who 

f:A\v an appellation to tlie cooutry where he 
lived. The poet represents Deucalion as the first 
of men through whom religious rites were re- 
newed and cities founded. Philo is of opinion, 
that Deucalion was tlie same person with Noah. 
The scholiast makes it doubtful who was the 
mother of Deucalion by Prometheus. He eno- 
niei-ates four persons of the name ; a second, who 
is mentioned by Hellanicus ; a third, the son of 
Minos, who is mentioned by Pherccydes; a 
fuurth,the son of Abas, of whom Aristippus speaks 
in his Arcadics. — See the Greek scholiast. 

1 o49. HamoniaJ] Thessaly was at first called by 
this name. It liad qlso other appelhitions. It 
was called Pyrrodia, fi'om Pyrrha, the wife of 
Deucalion. Khianus says, ' Thessaly was called 
Pyrrha by the ancients, from Pyrrha, who in old 
times was the wife of Deucalion.' It was called 
^monia, fi-om £mon, the eldest son of Pelasguf ; 'i 
and Tliossalia, from Thessalns, the son of £rooo. i 
Thessaly was divided into four regions — Pela- '• 
giotis, Thessaliotis, lolcitis, and PUiiotis. It • 
was a region abounding in poisons, and frequented ' 
by witches and enchanters. • 

l;\^:i, Minyas,'] He is called ^olian, not as ' 
being the immediate offspring of JEolua^ but as ^ 
Iwins^ descended from bVs Htock. Sisiphui*, the 
fon of iEolus, had two ftoua, N\ifi»& va^ ^w- 
phyrioB. Minyas, the hioSkdw oi ^x^\»TO!w«c»^ 
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\ra8 the son of Neptuiie, by Clirysogone, the 
daughter of Alraus : thus he was a descendant of 
£olus, by tlic mother's side. — Gr. Scho. 

1556. Cadmus,^ On the report of the rape of 
Earopa, her ikther, Agenor, sent every Mrhere in 
search of her ; and particularly ordered liis son 
Cadmus not to returti until he had found her. 
Cadmus, having traversed a great part of Greece, 
vnthout gaining any intelligence of his sister, 
settled at last at Thebes. 

1563. Oh wttght !] How artfully and delicately 
does Jason gradnally prepare the mind of Medea, 
and lead her on insensibly to give her consent to 
elope with him and his companions, by dwelling 
on the enmple of Tlieseus and Ariadne, and 
wishing that tlie fatlier of Medea might consent 
to their union ! Jason artfully conceals the subse- 
quent part of the story of Ariadne, and designedly 
passes over, in silence, the ingratitude and deser- 
tion of Thesens. 

1582. Bird propitiwu, ^c] There is a wish 
somewhat similar to this in Tlieocritus : Ai^s 

The render will find an exquisite description of 
snch an aerial conveyance as Medea wishes for in 
the Cupid and Psyche of Apuleius. 

1593. 9ritk not, my fairest] The reply of 
Jason here is truly tender and insinuating : and 
there is wonderful delicacy and decorum, at the 
same time, in the thoughts and expressions. 

1647. IJtnbs spontaneous,'] That is to 8ay, with- 
out the concurrence of her will, ot vnv^\v\%«i. cSi 
roUtion; as if site were unconsciom o^ viVva-V ^% 
rfv/, mad evea by a sort of mcve Tftec\w«At^ 
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luotion. It is very natural in Apollonius, to make 
.la^uii, who was not so completely enamoured a^ 
jNIcdea, and liad his mind tilled witli tlioiights of 
obtaining tiie tlccce, the iirst to take notice of 
their situation, and to propose their parting. 

1659. Doitn 07i an humble seat, fyc."] The con- 
Hict of passion, and tlie fluctuation of purposes, 
in the mind of Medea, are finely depicted. It is 
the same kind of representation which strikes as 
forcibly in the Macbeth of Shakspcare. 

16G7. Attendunts.'\ Mopsus and Argus, who had ^ 
remained, and waited for liim daring his con- 
ference with Medea. 

1673. Idas alone."] The contentious, unmanage- 
able, and envious character of tlie ferocious Idas, 
is here well preserved. 

1686. AoTuan snake.'] Boeotian. Boeotia was 
anciently called Aonia; and Thebes, Ogygian; 
from Ogygcs, who anciently reigned there. Co- 
riiina says, ' that Ogyges was the son of fioeotus, 
and that from him the gates of Thebes were 
called Ogygian.* Lysimachus, in the first book 
of his Thebaics, relates many wonderful stories, 
and much miscellaneous matter, respecting the 
arrival of Europa and Cadmus at Thebes. — Gr. 
Scho. 

1687. Cadmus,] Hellanicus, in the first book of 
liis Plioronis, relates, that Cadmus, by tiie direction 
of Mars, sowed tlie teeth of the dragon which he 
had slain : whence five armed men were produced; 
Oudeus, Ctlionius, Pelor, Hyperenor, and Elchion. 
But Apollonius supposes their number to have 
been very great, and \3aaV. VVie^ mxjXvsiSci ^Tugka^ 

Qjid slevf each other Vb vjw. Aiv\\sft^\t^\«^^^^ 
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the Titanograpbia of Musaeus, it is said, that 
Cadmus proceeded, in obedience to tiie Delphic 
oracle, to jouraey, with a heifer for bis ^lidc. 
Hippias the Delian, in his ' Derivations of the 
Names of Nations/ says, tliat a certain nation, 
to vrhich he came, were called Sparti; and in 
like manner Atronielns speaks. Pherecydes, in 
his fifth book, says, * When Cadmus built his 
settlement in Thebes, Mars and Minerva gave to 
him half of the teeth of the serpent, tlie other 
half to Mtes. Cadmus sowed those which he 
received in the furrow, by the directions of 
Mars : and being struck witli terror, when the 
armed men began to spring up, threw stones at 
them ; at which they, supposing that they were 
struck and attacked by each other, engaged in 
figlit, until they were all exterminated, except 
live, Oudeus, Cthonius, Echion, Pelor, and Hype* 
renor, whom Cadmus saved, and settled as coIo* 
nists and denizens ; assigning to them habitations 
ill his newly founded city of Thebes.* Such is 
the account given by the Greek scholia^it. I have 
presented the reader with the passa:>;e thus at 
length, because he quotes different works of 
ancient writers, of which no fragment has reached 
us. 

1687. Offygia."] This was one of the ancient 
names of Boeotia. It was derived either from 
Ogyges, an ancient sovereign of that country, in 
whose time the famous deluge happened; or 
rather from Ogygis, who, (see Apollod. edit; 
Heync, 197,) was one of tlie daughters of ^xbJ\ 
phioo, by Niobe, the daughter of Tant^Vvfi, Q^!6^ 
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was also tliciitiiiicof anislandin tlieTyrrL^Diansea, 
Mliich was the residence of tltc goddess Calypso. 

1707. iVotr hi hind earth.'] He means here that 
tlie sun snnk beneatU tlie lioricon. Tlie poet 
soc-ms to suppose, tliat tlie confines of Ethiopui 
bounded the two lieinispheres. Tlie ignorance of 
the ancients in geography M^as Tery extraordi- 
nary. It appears, that Herodotas did not belicte 
that tlte earth was of a globniar form. In Mel- 
pomene, 3(3, he says, *■ I cannot but think it 
cxrecdingly ridiculons to hear some men talk of 
the circumference of the earth ; pretending, with- 
out the smallest foumlation or probability, that 
the ocean encompasses the earth; and that the 
earth is round, as if mechanically formed.' 

1689. Cadm'HS.'] Some writers make Cadmns 
the son of Agenor,'otlier.«»ol'Phccnix. Pherecydes, 
in his fourth book, says, *■ Agenor, the son of 
Neptune, married Danmo, the daughter of Belus ; 
from her sprung Pha'nix and Isca, who wras mar- 
ried to Kgyptus and ]\Ielia, who was married to 
Danaus. Afterwards Agenor attached himself to 
Argiopc, the daughter of the river Nilns, by whom 
he had Oidnuis.' — (Gr, JScho.) ApoUodonis (lib. 
iii.) speaks thns of Cadmus : *■ Agenor was the 
brother of Belus, and son of Neptune and Libyc. 
Me married Tele[)hessa, by whom he bad a daugh- 
ter named Kuropa, and three sons, Cadmus, Pli(?- 
nix, and Cilix. C/adnuis was accompanied, in his 
wandeiiuiis, by bis mother Telephessa, Tbasos, 
tiie bon of Neptune, or, as Pherecydes says, of 
Ciiix, and Phcenix. The latter, finding his seardi 
/}i/itios8, settled u\ t\ie ie%\oiv HiVvSa.^ ^wsfR.\sco\., 
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IS called Phenicta. Cilix settled also in tlie 
me Dciglibourhood, and gave his name to the 
tontry of Cilicia. Cadmus and Telephessa 
sided in Thrace^ as did also Thasus, who built a 
ty, which bore his name. Here Telephessa 
edf and was baried by Cadmus. Afler this he 
•oceeded to Delphi, to inquire concerning 
■ropa. The god desired him not to trouble him- 
If about Europa, but to follow a heifer as his 
lide, and baild a city whereyer she should fall 
>wn with weariness. Cadmus departed, and fol'< 
wing the stq[>s of a heifer, which belonged to 
le stalls of one Pelagon, was conducted by her 
to Bceotia, where she lay down in the place 
here Tliebes now stands. Being desirous to 
icrifice tliis heifer to Minerva, Oulmus sends 
•me of tliose who accompanied him to procure 
aterfrom the fountain of Mars. A serpent, who 
lardcd this sacred Spring, attacked andkilledmosf 
* those who were sent. Cadmus, enraged at 
lis, killed the snake, llie armed men, wlio were 
rodnced by sowing the dragon's teeth, were 
died Sparti. After this, Jove gave him as a 
ife, Harmonia, the daughter of Mars and Venus ; 
id all the gods, leaving heaven, came to partake 
' the nuptial festivity, at the citadel of Thebes.* 
-See Apollod. edit. Heyne, vol. i. p. 173, 174, 
^5 ; 184, 185, 186. 

1712. Fix'd on heaven.'} Jason kept his eyes 
ced on the stars with anxious attention, to watch 
e progress of the night, that he might not let i 
p Jhc hour appointed by Medea. I 

inp. Soiemn rite.'] The rites of HecaX% >aw«k ^ 
le resemblance to those iwhicb,minot^ ntfAtYO^ 



80 called, because she was appeased w 

tombs ; or from the power she was sn; 

possess, of obliging those who were unl 

wander a hundred years. Tliere may b( 

etymon of the name, from the Greek c» 

— ^frora the awful and mysterious attribu 

goddess, and her repulsion of the profane 

. i , . O procttlf este profani, Virgil applies to 

'^- \"' dess the epithet of Tergemina ; and Hoi 

, ■ of Triformis ; to denote her threefold < 

1:1 1 '< and functions. She was called in heave 

f i U 

't ;i or the moon; on earth, Diana; in hell. 

ill 7 ' < 

M ^- j! pina, Hecate, and Brimo. It is under 

V, f 1 1^ : character that she is made, by the poet, 

'! I ' ''; : herself on the present occasion. It is i 

;! .f4! ' ordinary that Diana, under her characti 

• I . moon, should be invoked by women in c 
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-owned with snakes, cutwiued with oaken bouslis, 
ppears also from Sophocles; who, i!i his play 
ailed RbEOtomi, has introduced the chorus, say- 
Qg, ' O sun, thou lord of light, and thou, sacred 
ire of Hecate, invoked beside tlie beaten paths, 
«r radiant darts fly numerous through Olympus, 
he appears, on earth, in the sacred spaces, 
rhere three roads meet, having crowned her 
lead with oak, and many spires of serpents are 
Diled upon her shoiUders.' — *EX(f hmtola xat mv^ 
1^ itvoJM ExaTii;, Sfc. (Gr. Scho.) Apollodorus, 
ts quoted by Athenaeus, (lib. vii.) says, that the 
rrigia, or mullet fish, which was so called from its 
breeding thrice a year, was sacrificed to Hecate, 
Ml account of the similitude of name, Hecate 
leing called Trimorphus. The pedigree of Hecate 
s variously deduced by various writers, — See 
kh. ApoU. 867—1034. Sch. Theoc. 2. 

1748. Phasis,'] This river Ls called Amarantian, 
rem the Amarantii, a race of Barbarians beyond 
^Ichis, in whose country, according to some, tlie 
'iver Phasis springs. There is also a monntain of 
Joldiis called Amarantium, whence the Phasis 
iescends. 

1757. Phlegrean Aft'tnos.] Mimas was one of 
die Titans, or eartli-born brood, which engaged 
with the gods in combat at Phlegra, near Pallcne, 
n Thrace; or ratlier in Thessaly. 

1767. The king excepted."] In imitation of Ho < 
]ier*s description of the weight and sixc of the 
ipear of Achilles, and of the difficulty of bending 
the bow of Ulysses. 

1Z69. Fair Phaeton,'] Timonax, in \iv% ^teo^^ 
ook ofScytliics, agrees with our po^t uv «»:^\vk.<^ 
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that AbBjfrtm hid alid ttae mmt «f 
Gr. Scho. 

1776. 7%e kingf MbrJ This iaiurlniiiii « 
JEetn ii very tublioMB. t&e MMMrilottariheUill 
to Neptne^ like all IhMe of ApoOMhtycatori 
in propiietjyttMl ^foaribMM !■ €APCiy*€iraiflMIIMl 
The ^'wt sliCMgtli of tho fgmi 6(P CNMsll IHHNnft 
tiHtofiEeteB; bothrtbeddCy«Hl Htbptiatibm 
vmM in their vpp tu m ttf wui timi it Ml 
tMtnre; lliey we borne ill IMr ttatlMi; MH 
tliej pioceed to irlew tiie i^oaImsIb of ievfln eH 
tests of ftiengtii exerted tswihwi li^itttMMfAl 

1777. IafMm««M«i»] These sMMiwttv«ill 
binted fMB the istfams oif Oorfnltay ifiit^Bf' tM| 
took their Mune. Thejr w^re eeMMlMl ««i^ 
three yesn* They wefe hoM At nnt hi iMMMri 
N^tme^ end sfterwudB of MnMieitMy lijjf tt 
orders of SisjrphoSy the sob of fiilos^ hAm'M 
that tone was king of Corinth; vim, tectof tt 
body of Meiieerti thrown ubore Iff the mntUt 
Gorhrth, he pereeived that it ma tlie edfte «f H 
nephewythe son of Alfaaniasy the son of Eolil 
and associated hhn in a shsare of the hoMmr s 
these games. MnsaeoSy in his woKl on tlM M 
nrian games^ ''Q^) whieh is most probnbie^ thi 
there were two sets of gunes on tiie IsthmiN 
the first, in lioBoar of Nqitone ; the hitler, I 
honour of Mefioerta. The awwoy in the bO 
mian games, was origfaudly of piae. ItwataAei 
wards made of panley.--^. Scho. It n|ipe0 
from Pindar, that Isthmian games, or iiitti 
gamea in imitation of Isthmian, were cel rtlBU l 
Bt Syncme ; the pci^l^ ^ ^rftts^ tjftji ^^bm^ 
CorinfMan colony. Tl» Irfaws* ell tiiifttfa^^ 
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very narrow neck of land, which separated tlie 
gean and Ionian seas, as those inlets of the 
editerranean were called. It is said, that the 
!ople of Corinth, being afflicted by the plague 
bich ravaged tj» Istbmus, applied to the oracle 
r advice; in obedience to which, they per- 
irniod solemn funeral rites in honour of Meli- 
irta, and established games to his memory. — 
iee Pindar, second Nemean Ode, third Strophe.) 
here is a description of Neptune proceeding to 
le Isthmian games. It was supposed that the 
)d vias personally present on that occasion; and, 
lerefore, the young men used to receive their 
ivine guest with the joyful sound of fifes, flutes, 
id other musical instruments. Pindar, in his 
xth Nemean Ode, alludes to the Isthmian 
unes, by the expression Tat/go^owv r^ifm^iii ; by 
iiich he intimates, that a bull was offered to the 
od, and that these games took place every three 
Bars. But Pliny makes the interval greater. 
'erhaps, in process of time, the period of cele- 
ration had been changed before the days of 
liny. His words are : Isthmus pars altera cum 
ilubro Nepttuu quinquetmaUbus inclyto ludis, 

1778. Tanwrus,'] This was a promontory of 
Aconia. Lema was a fountain of Argos, sacred 
> Neptune. — Gr. Scho. 

1779. Onchestus.'] This was a city of Bocotia, 
icred to Neptune. Homer says, 

t seems there was a famous temple of Ne^\.>\\i^ 1 
m/ consecrated grove in this city. \\. VxaA \^i 
ve, ofHyahtiw!iOnchesXxxSyitWBL^^^^'^^i!sXsA 



{ mutual consent. Tlie Emonian rock wf 

in Thcssaly, where games were held i 

of Neptune. Gercstns was a promc 

^ Euboca. — Gr. Scho. 

,. • 1806. As when the chargei'.'] One car 

this simile without recollecting tlie fine 
V i tion of the war-horse in Job. The O 

\f- :■; mcntwas certainly accessible, nay perhaps 

' . ! to the poets of Alexandria, in the tran 

.^ ■ the seventy interpreters. It is very ] 

! ;j ■ . that the fine voi-ses in the text may I 

I u , , ' suggested by the animated descriptio 

'|: ij Hebrew writer: * Hast thou given 1 

'\l\\j ■ strength ? hast thou clothed his neck v 

Iji'lj dcr? canst thou make him afraid as 

.' I ! < liopper ? the glory of his nostrils is terri 

paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his 
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(li/Tcrcnt qualities and circumstances. It is the 
stalled horse, pampered and luxurious, breaking 
fortli from the stable to the pastures and the 
mares : it is employed to exemplify the wanton- 
ness of youth and pride of beauty ; it shows the 
graceful and high-spirited but luxurious Paris, 
breaking forth from the bosom of ease and soft 
iDdul«;ence, from the bower of love, ver. 4 : 

'ilff OTi Tif rttT^ tXTT^ axc^erei^ ivi ^7v»i ^tcfxay 
^■noatn^aSf ^'c. The reader sees tliat in this com- 
pansoii, Paris is a very different personage, and 
differently circmnstanced ; and that the horse of 
Apollonius appears under a different character. 
Virgil had both Homer and our poet in view, in 
his noble description of the horse in the third 
Georgic; tliat part, particularly, of his noble and 
animated description : 

Stare loco nescU, tnicat aurlbus, et trcmit artus—' 
CoUcctumque premens volilt sub narlbus ignem: 

seems to have been suggested by our poet. 

185(>. Sudden from their stalls.] The talenbt of 
our poet for the sublime and terrible, appear 
fiiHy in this description of tlie encounter of Jason 
with the fiery bulls ; Mhicli, perhaps, is equal to 
any tiling in Homer, or any other poet ancient 
or modern^ and ouglit, singly, to vindicate our 
poet from the charge of insipid mediocrity, so 
unjustly brought against him by Quintilian and 
lionginus. I entreat the reader to pardon my 
solicitude on this subject. 

1887. Firmly striding,'] The picturcs^\e ^'S!Tv\v» 
ofApolIouius is exhibited fully \\\ tXvv?. v'*'^*'^'^^* 
The representatioa of the youthM \ve\o \\aN\xv% 
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tlirown aside his shield, incumbent over the fierj 
bulls, now subdued and pressing them down, 
while he applies and fixes on them the brazec 
yoke, would furnish an admirable anbjcct fbi 
a painter. 

1910. Goad,"] In the original, Pelasgic goad: 
this was a staif of ten feet in measaro, pointeo 
at the end, and used both to drive on the tean 
of oxen and to measure land, as is remarked b} 
Callimachus : 'Afji^oltooit xeyrfovri Boon vni /mjt^ 
itovcn;, — (Grr. Scho.) With respect to the PeUwgi 
MJio are so often mentioned by ancient anthon. 
and the epithet Pelasgic, which frequently occnn, 
the reader is requested to consult the note on ver 
387 of the fourth book of this poem. 

I9i'9. Di^agfm'a teetlu^ The manner in whici 
Cadmus happened to kill this serpent was as fol 
lows : Cadmus having sent his companions into \ 
grove, sacred to Mars, to procure water from { 
spring which was there, they were devoured b] 
a serpent which guarded it. After this, Cadmo: 
slew the monster, and having sown part of hi 
teeth, (as has been already mentioned) rcplenishei 
his new city witli subjects. Plato, in his treatisi 
on Laws, (lib. ii.) has given an ingenions explia 
tion of this Sidonian fable (as he calls it) of tii 
dragon*s teeth. He says, *■ It is meant to slioi 
the power which legislators and rulers have, b; 
laws and institution!*, of infusing a warlike tempe 
of mind, and forming a race of soldiers from an; 
materials.' Hence he is said to have sown thes 
teeth under the directiou of Minerva and Mars- 
wisdom and valour. 
1930, Oft he turrCdr^ TVi\s\&a.\»5wa^«^^ 
mia^ined circumstance. 3«wj^, ^^ ^^^"^^ 
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»ected that the armed mea should spring up 
Dstantaneously ; and tlicreforc turned, with anxious 
olicitude, to wait for thein« Tbey did not, how- 
iver, spiiog up instantly, as the hero supposed 
hey would have done. 

1956. And Aitldi, i^cJ} This description is very 
«bliroe and fine, and shows great powers of 
mafiiination in Apolionius. 

1976. WUk maUe and hUmk omcze.] This, and 
he following lines, are all taken from Eumelus, 
vho makes Medea give a description of this 
ivent to Idmon. Sophocles^ likewise, in his 
^Ichides, agrees with our poet He has intro^ 
inced the messenger of iEetes, inquiring about 
he foregoing circamstances, in the following 
ierms, which oar poet has also imitated : *h jSxac^ 

H ifiikoi^rf hinciyiytfi^ x«t xafra fpi^ac ivXofw 

' Hm not the crop, appropriate to the soil. 
Compacted borrent Id weli«reated phalanxt 
9paatg op all bright, is brazen panoply i*"^r, 8cho'. 

1984. As shoots a star,"} The word, in the ori* 
filial, is &9etv»XKtrcu — ^very expressive of the 
adden and vibratory motioq of the falling star. 
iome copies, says the scholrast, have avoXaixftf 
tu ; bnt the former reading is more poetical and 
brcible. This simile is as happy and expressive 
IS can possibly be imagined, and wholly different 
irom the preceding simile, drawn from the dark 
Joods clearing away, and showing the stars by 
light. The suddenness, the brightness, the omi- 
^m appefuraace of the falling star, wr^ ^^X V\vw%> 

1'OL» IV. JE 
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tVative of Jason, -with his 8iii 
rapidly on the earth-bom rac 

1994. A9 when a land.'} Th 
as far as I csm find, peculiar 
highly ingenious, and illustr 
l%e haste afnd anxiety of tl 
the earth-born tFarrioi-s^ bef 
time to range tliemselves 
circumstalnce of their fkWh 
they had fully extricated i 
fhrrow, are happily designat 
harvests of the alarmed htisb 

2018. Aa youtf{ful plants.] 
tated from Homer, Mnxon 
imitated our poet, ^neid, 
Ovid appears to have paid p 
the narrative which onr poc 
of Medea^ and the acquisition 
lib. vii. ver. 104. Indeed 
literally translates Apollonii 



NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 



LtKB 13. Juno $truck Kilhfear.] Thi« tear wa> 
inspired by Juno, that Medea, being apptelieosive 
of lier fathert severity, might tlie more readily be 
disponed la accompany the Argooauts to Greece, 
where >he designs of t]ie goddess required her 
presence, as an instrument of vengeance on Pejiiis, 
mho had offended Uer, 

14. Timid deer.] \ fawn in tlie most tender 
state. Tlie word, in the original, is Kf/JM;, which, 
the Greek scholiast says, differs from n^fo;, in 
denoting the aoimal in a more liclpiMs and infiiii- 



wliile it yet li 



in the -CI 



■s yet unable to go abroad forfood. From thence 
iti« called Kffia;, fuiui Kotfts;, from xoijuau. — 
SijBfti means a fawn, a little more advanced and 
bicm'r, which is able to go ubroad to seek its food 
ami browse ; either from no;, recena, and 0b(x, 
pabulum, or from rcfui, dlapescv, und ^wa. — (\'id. 
Gr. .Scho.) In the text ApnlIoliiii!> intimates that 
Kelcs lay in wa^t tiir the An^onauls bj iu^a.. "^nc 



' ■iitlioroftlie Nan pnct lea, whoever hems, rehteif 
that he was hilled to rest by Venus. 

Ai tut' »f 'AniTn sri&n ifiSiAi }i 'Af ftJlTl 
K>TJD^mi 4if'ff-v Wff "rvf ^it' 'At^in Iljavf 

98. Jn htr breast iht plmfd.'] She placed ber 
hoard of ma^c drugs and channa in ber boHiin, 
both for eafely audsecresyi coDsideriog it as tan 

most precious treasure. 

29. Kisa'd Act ted.] It was customary amoog 
the ancients to liiw iuaniiuBle thiugs in this nOD- 
uer, by way of taking leave of tbem at parttn;, 
or gratnlation on their return to them. Thoa, in 
the Phitoctetes of Sophocles, we have, fai^iacm 

■BfOSntUff-BlTtt TIIT ten M«OT IHTOHOKril. — ' Let DI 

depart, O youth ; first having kissed that oninbabil' 
able clieerless scat, within.' — Again, I^u^t mpu^ 
KMra^ySowt. — ' Go ; having liiMed the earth.' In 
Virgir,'^n. ii, ver. 490. 

Amptexo'gue te/ieni pastes, atquc oscvta/lgumi, 

S*. A tresi i^ hair.] It was the custom, among 
the ancients, to otfer up locbs of their hair t» 
different deities. Medea consigns hem, as a re- 
niPHibraDce, to her mother, 

.17. The holta and bora, ^.] Milton might have 
taken from hence the idea of the gates of heaven 
opening spontaneously to the angel. The opening 
of bolts, locks, and doors, in this manner, is a 
lavoutite circumstance in the stories of sorcery 
and incantalion. T\ia&,tnMacli«f!>^','Ooeii kicks, 
whoever knocks.' — ^\ic co\iSi«;V eS -^uKun^ \a 



iDd beaatifiiL The poel, all UiroDgh tlie 
mm hinuelf lolicitons to acconut Tor Ijer 
, Id cjeviadng rrom tbe liae of piety and 

opriety, Iiy tiie prfasnre of exlfrnal dr- 
ees, ODl by iDtcnial di^poailioa to ill. 
isiead or CKliibiting Medea a> b mHufmn 
Hide redanptam, aad overBtepping tbe 
' of Ditnrc, he conaolu deconun aad c<mh 

of cbirvclcr. Rod gives an instnicti*e and 
ilineatiDD of Bucb a persona^ i* treqaently 
in real life ; of a pcnana^ witli good 

dispositions, home away Ironi tbe paths 
tude by strong passiom, nod unfartunatF 
taaces. — How differently would a modem 

writer hnve drawn Medea I 
tf fwAU, 4c.J Xtiere ia Moietiiing very 
■nd awfiil id this picture of Medea flying 
t; naaking the city gates open by her spelto 
rmti «nd tracing tbe paths, that abe bad 

trod in quest of poiionoos herbs. 
'■vUeu if tkt tUvtr, ^c] Titanis, in tbe 

Diana, is so called, became, as Heaiod 
Hie ioQ and moan were the progeny of 



(ttmioK.'l This was a mountain of Caria, 
taa a cave, in which Eudymion was laid 
and near it was a city called Hemclea. — 

.'■dynion.] Heaiod makei Eiidymion the 
4etUiiis, the son of Jupiter and Catice. 
laid lo have obtained from Jupiter tlic 
i of coniinandiii;^ the period iif his disao- 
ai to die ivht-n he plcaaed. ^V\^,\^W.■li\^J^ 
saader, and Acusikius, Pkcietsiw, '*^^ 



Nicamler k tlie «ecand book of Ui' EtolicB ; M I 
alao TheopoinpuK, in liis E^)»paei. Bat id tta 
work entitled MiyaAoi noim, it i* lelaled, UM 
Eudymioo wsi Uken up jnio heaves b; Jupiter; 
unii liavio^ been bclnvfd bji Juno, and beiiiiC 
iDijioseil upon by the filf,e form of > cloud, with 
ivJjJcL lie Imcscic enamoured, ho wai cut oil 
from heaven and desceDdei] to Hadel. Sappho, I 
ouJ ><tcander in the sEcond book of hia JEsop*, I 
givi; ui accoonts of tbe hive of thu Moon Isc 
llltiilymioD. Slie i> laid to have dnccBdcd into J 
Uiis cnvc of Moiitit Idtmos, to viiit him. Epime- \ 
nides says, that Endymioo, beuig tdmittrd into I 
tlic society of the godi, was beloved by Judo ; ami, 
finding that Jnpitcr was combed od that nccoont, ^ 
lie demanded uid obtained tike pi'ivik[;c of deep- 
ing perpetually. Ibycua sajt, that lie teigned 
over Elis; and (but, luving been imnortoliBed for 
Ilia sigual justice, be obtained from Jupiter tlie 
privile^ (if it may be so called) of cletpii^ with- 
out inlcrmiuion. Some writen uy Ibat lie wa< a 
Spattan> others make bim bd EIpjd. Some 
explode atlogi'tbfr tlie fable of Endyioioii's bein; 
VTupped in f\eep ; and lay that he, beinf; fond of 
liunling to an CKcesi, naed to rise by niifht, and 
piiraue his sporls by tbe li)^t of tlie movu; be- 
ruiise, at tliat time, tUe wild beaiti were aceB»- 
tDnietl to come out froui their loirs to feed ; aad 
lliut by day lie incil to repose, after hit toik, in 
u mve : whence llie lable aroir of his bcin); always 
a'lrrp. Others attempt to allegorize Uk ftbirs 
re^pcetin^ Eudyniinn in a diOercnl manner; and 
'yy, that he was the fiist. w\m s^i^usi W 
fhi- philotofXty of theaw "' — ' — ' 



9 of the lieaveoly Itodips; and tliat, 
riusbeatowfil > great pro|iDrtion of l\U time iiii 
: contunpUtioD of ttae moon, ami succeulully 
plained ^e plienomeDa of Iter pliosea, it caiiii^ 
tm thence to he said, that the moon waa ena- 
oDTcd of him. Ai he watched through uight to 
tend to his stadies, and slept hy lUy, thcnci: 
una the story of his being always asleep. Sonjc 
;ain will have it, Uiat tliere really existed a 
HMD of an uncommonly drowsy habit, of llii- 
use of EnilynuDii, who either lay in a loiig 
■ncp, or was to iicjligettt of iiis aHaii-s, tliat he 
ways seemed to tx; asleep. In allusiou to wttose 
tuatiuii t*u formed tlie proverb, ' The slumber 
r Emlymian,' Ttieocritus speaks of EIndymion, 

ly iog, ZrlAwT©- ^rl- (^1 V i rtWn u JTH. .r-.-jwr E.fvflliLiV. 

ee the Greek nchuliael, from whom chiefly this 
ite is extracted. 
SB. Gliaipaei pale, Ifc.l ft wasrelatedinancicnt 
'gCnd, and believed by popnlar supcntilion, tliat 
ncbantresses usud to draw down the moon hy 
leir sorceries. The witches of Tliessaty, in par- 
icular, were said lu have posgc;Med extraoilliuaiy 
owen of thiskiud; and, unoug others, Aglmiici-, 
lie daughter of Hcgpnion. He tnie mcauing of 
lie story is, that she, bting skilful in aitrnloji^v, 
ras enabled to furoiel when tite eclipics of llii' 
noon were to liappen ; on wltirh arcuunt slic was 
apposed, by tlie iicnorant peopb! among whnui 
he lived, lo briii~ tn pa-s the alannin;; plienunu'- 
ton which, in faet, she onlv prvilictcd. Tlii- 



dtaw dowD the moon :' to denote DnToctiinote 
persons. — (Gr. Scfao.) Tbe ancicnli beJiCTUJ 
impljcitiy in tlie eitraardinary poiren of son 
We find in the clRsaics innumerable pasngvt (tiat 
refer to the force of magiral incantation, to draw 
down the rnoon trota lier sphere. This iras done 
to fuviitir tbose litei nliich were auppowd It 
quire Au boTir of eotemn darknuB, or the tuccDt 
of d^jirinedstaadea and demons, who wertf thought 
to Ijave BtroDg Dbjections to the glam of light. 
Virgil describes the power of oidiantmeDt ia 
«tron; terms, in ^oeid, it. ver. 487 : 

Etit Kf carminibut proBtitllt ioivere mtnitt, \c, 
Tihullai gives a timilar dcsciiplioa of an encbui- 
tress. Tlie poetical sopifrslitions of tbemodemi 
teem to resemble those of tiie oncientp, respecting 
the pr-wer of mngic to darken the moon, and the 
(lisliti? whicli spectres aud evil spirits bsve to 
clear liglit, cither of mm or moon. To these 
/eccived opiuions Milton alludes, in Par. L. ii. 



WMi Uplwd fliirl>», I 



VT. /n7li;;U, ^e.^TheaDtlioroftheNaBptctiea 
ssyi, that Med«'.i did not go out to the Arsouauu 
by her own choice ; but ftiat, Wm^ ctS^wHs tn. 

some pretence to Vm uan^«'*'^'^*t'^***'^ 
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Ind Uid ID unboMade to cat off the Aigo- 
, M>d bam tbeir ahip, waa wiUidraHii trom the 
cation of tbu icheme by the embracea of hii 
Giu;l]Pte, tlie wlventnren, at the lugf^stioil 
■noD, took advantage of this conjoDctare, 
ailed away, bearing Medea with tjicm. — Gr. 

). The ftUttt flteci.] ^oUontus represents 
ea u flyiDg from her father^ palace to the 
Danti, before they had obtained the fleece, 
promiiing to pat it into their hands. But 
.iithor of Ihe Naupaclica representa her as 
ing the fleece wiOi her from the palace of 
I ; where, according to him, it was deposited, 
dotus relates, that after the debarkation of 
ii|;onaDt8, Jaaon was dispatched by Eetei to 
n the fleece ; and that he, liavin^ proceeded 
■■ minion, killed tlie dra^un, and hrODght 

tile fleece to Ectes; wlio, witli the trearhe- 
intention of destroying Ihe .4rganaDts, invited 

to a banqnet. — Or. Scho. 
I. JHy /airett, Ifc.'] Tlicre are great delicacy 
jnth of natnre, ia this picture of the feelings 
«monie of Medea, at finding herself a stiangcr 
g itrangers. The gallantry, poliieno!;, and 
-urn of Jason, on the orrasion, are exemplary j 
Tould rlo honour tu niodTn niAnncrs. The 
tnde of Medea (o exact Iiii outh — an una- 
g pledge in her circumstances, is liappily 

1, Norn had she rnfh'd.] AU Ihfsc coiiflirl-i of 
on in tliR mind of Mudea ai-c adinitiiW^ 
ing. Perhaps there is uotliiin H' cVis'vt 
lual to tlicm, except llie picluru oi tt\c w>*.i' 
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sequent distress of Medea, or of tlie fatal 
of Phedra in Euripides. 

171. Fabled ram.] Dionysius, in his Arg( 
says, that Crius was tlie name of tlie prec 
Piiryxus, who being the first to perceive 1 
chcroiu designs of iiis stepmother, counsc 
pupil to save himself by flight, and accoi 
him. Whence arose the fable, that Phry 
saved by a ram and conveyed to Colcfa 
Scho. 

177. Jore,"] Jupiter Phyxius, who wass 
to protect the movements of fugitives. 

179. HertHes,] See Hygions, book ii. 
and tlie commentators on liim. He i& said 
offered up that ram to Jove. 

1B3. Sacred ffrove.] In the Argonautics 
to Orplieus, (see ver. 1H)9,) is u more p 
description of this grove, and the varioi 
wliich its environs produced ; of which 
posed Orpheus gives a Ion;; catalogue. 

186. Expanded wide,"] Valerius Fiaccus 
tated tliis passage, in book viii. ver. 114. 

193. Baleful and shrill.'] Virgil lias imil 
passage of tlie original, and particularly 
curastaiice of the mothers clasping the i 
their bosoms : 



T)««a#{m 
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ral mnd beautiful, and vtrj teoder and affect- 
and sMBM toliavebeei>a|!Teat&vMiiite wilU 
s. lltM, for iwtaBce, n« find it intradaced 
l>e Troades of Eiuipidei ; and Camoena ha* 
loyed it, in ■ p«M«g« where be profeuedly 
* ■■ ■ dVirfil: 




15. ritmisa, Ifc] So called frani Die riier 
inni, which givn name to the region around ; 
Is mentioned by Eralostheuiu, in his geogm- 
. — Gr. Scho. 
m, Lfett*.] The name of a river, which, pait- 

from the Araxcs, luutes to mingle with the 
ina ; and theu, losing it« own name, is boiiic 
»ard to tile lea. Tlie same happens with 
pect to the Onochouu«, a [iv«r of Tliesialy, 
: Parmitua, and the SpcrchJus ; for when they 
iiieetatoiiep1ace,the; are called the Si>ercbiiis. 
e Araxea la a liver uf Scytbia. Mecrodotiia, in 

tint book, mpccliug Tigraiies, saya, that the 
er Thersiodon waa aUa called Araxea. — (Ir. 
Iio.) There wem to have been aome douht an>l 
licultics arising from there being two rivers, 
e Armenian, tlie olber Scytbian, which hurt' 
e Dame of Araxoa. Herodotna (Giu -illl,) 
ealis Ihiis of the Araxes ;— ' The iialioii uf liio 
aiwicfia' lay hcjonil llie Araxos. Sonic ii'ikim 
is river less, others gifjliT liiaii the DjiihIh'. 
lecc are many islands scatlered up and dowu in 
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it; same of Ihcm equal to I/cilxii in extent. Lik 
tiie G}mdes, which Cyms divides into a bnndn 
and tweoty rills, this liver risn amoDg tbe Hitii 
nian htlla. It separates itself into Ibrtj moatld 
all of which, except one, lose tbemselves in tli 
fens and mnrsbcs. The Ui^est streaio ofU 
Araxes oodcjducs its even coane to the Caipii 
sea. Cyras the tireat, in his attacL on the Hiaa 
gets, ad^-anccil to the Anxea, and threw a brid; 
of bouts over it.' Herodotna proceeds to git 
some account of tht peoplewhoinhabit the island 
in the Ai-axcs. He says that they subsist, dnriii 
summer, on snch roots as they dig oat of the eartt 
|)reserving for their winter-provision ripe fmiD 
lliey have among them a tree, the frnit of whid 
has a singular quality ; according to his accoant 
much like that of tobacco. Having assemblei 
round a lire, made for the purpose, they used ti 
throw the before-meotioned fruit into it, the timf. 
of which had an inebriating quality. For, as Ai 
smoke ascended, tlicee people became cxhilaitted 
as others are viitb wine; and, continaing to thron 
on more and mote of thu fruil, they began, al 
length, to leap, and dance, and sing. The Cjltii 
and the Araxes, (now called Ihe Ciir, and the 
Arasli,) anciently flowed to tlie sea by different 
channels. See Spenser's Faiiy Queen, book ii. 
canto xi. stanza SI : 

where, instead of Oraxes, we should read Ames. 
— See Joitin. Virgil alludes to the tenipestnani 
violence of this river, £oeid, lib. viii. 1. 7(8: 
Pimfint indiptatai i4rn»(.— See abo ChardiD,tain. 
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. p. 1S1> — On a bali iliver»f» /au dts ponU ile»tn* 
'Araxe, maU quelquts/orti el moasj/s qu'iitfunctH 
trnan* il panil a dea arche* qui taut encore entiert, 
U n'oat, pil tenir centre teffiiri da fieare. tl ett ri 
iirieux/srif nf le degel le gioeril ilcs luHgesfimdueer 
lea moult reuini, ^'il n't/ a ni digue n> auhe batU 
netU ga'il n'aaparte. L'Arrber rtmarka. Hint wliM 
rlcriidotiusays of tliE Araxes applies lo the VolgB, 
vliicb empties itself into the Caipiaii sea, and thai 
ij a ^reat niimbci' of cliannels, and bas in it tnunj 
slantbi but does not (nor, indeed, could possibly) 
■.ome Itodi Die Malteniaii or Median inoauliiiDa. 
icrodolds, in facl, fiwins to liavc conloundcd the 
Vnaeniaa with the Srythian Ataxcs, 

198. (.'ouraiuR ifo.] TliF Euxine sea, wljidi 
nshed the foot of Blount Cancwus, is tlicnce 
called Caucasiaii. The region of Caucasiui over- 
ookcd Ibe Sannatian plains; lliat is lo lay, the 
lesert of Astraeaa and the country of the Don 

990. Entrax'd, diatilifd,] Virgil hoc iniitalcd 
lia passage in the sixth ^ncid, nhere lie has 
trKcribed the effect of ttiR nopocific medlcamenl 
>n Cei-benu : 

iMMOiiio ff !-f-B reiol, il 

Fasia humt, Ittoqne tngtin fUmmur a,U,'i. 

Se bat eren borrowed the very expressiooa of 
Ipoiloniiw, which are leu expre&Bi«« ani beppj 
a himj beiui; applied to the serpentine species in 

ho ori^cal, and to the canine in the imitalion : 
rmmuNui /crg-o reauirii—faaaa hiuni, (olnjii* c j(fii- 
iHuT antra; wliicli was more ajipUcahlc to tlie 
trpent uncoiling his spires. 



•^ 
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231. Abrmuh-ofjtm^^Ji Medea, tevii^ 
this bough in ma^cal dings, bore tbecbar 
dragon, and accompanied it with spells an 
songs : and thus took away the fleece, and i 
with her companion to the ship, while the 
lay asleep. Antimachus agrees with on 
this account ; but Pherecydes, in his seven 
says, that tlie dragon was killed by Jasc 
Arcenthos was a certain prickly plant, cob 
to Apollo ; it is mentioned in tlie third boi 
works ascribed to Mnsssos.— Gr. Scho. 

231. In drtigs bedew'd.'] Virgil has imii 
passage in the text, ^neid, ▼. vcr. 854 
ver. 420. See also Ovid, Met. vii< ver. 1 
1249. As when exuUingJ] This simile 
original, and shows great ingenuity and i 
fancy in Apollonins. 

^63. Achaia,'] Or rather Achsenea, A 
Achana?, was a city or district of Cret 
abounded in stags of an extraordinary i 
very branching horns, like onr red dec 
region of Crete is not to be confoum 
Achaia, a state of Greece. — See Or. Schi 
S69. Niw in his hands, ^c] The bchi 
Jason is very natural. — His youthful exa 
the possession of the fleece, and his an] 
he should be disturbed in the possessii 
treasure, are happily imagined, and well e 
Mr. Warton is of opinion, that Virgil had 
■sage in view when he described the r 
Eneas at receiving tlic shield, the gift of 
See ^neid, viii. ver. 618: 

Expleri nequit, atque oculos per fingula u 
AHraturgue, Merque menust ei brackim » 
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ipenser, in his Fairy Qaeen, book yi. canto ik 

: accoimt which Orphens, in his Argonaatics, 

's of the manner in which the fleece was 

lined and carried away, is very curious and 

mnstantial ; and differs, in some respects, from 

; of our antiior. The reader, perhaps, will not 

Jispleased to see it in a literal translation. It 

ends from ver. 885 to ver. 1025, in the original : 

at, when Medea came clandestinely from the 

se of Eetes to onr ship, we debated in oar 

ds, in what taianncfr we should take away the 

len fleece from the sacred beech. She very 

ckly made us sensible of what was to be done -, 

bad one of us divined the unexpected labour. 

ireflil task was presented to all our heroes, an 

«s of evils yawned before us : for in front of 

mansion of Eetes, and near the guarded river, 

he interval of nine cUs, a vast fortification 

)ses it, with embattled towers and polished 

of iron. This enclosure is environed witli no 

ban seven walls ; thence open triple brazen 

of enormous size ; and within those, a lofty 

vertops, round which are golden buttresses. 

\ threshold of the gates sits the queen sub- 

difiusing a fiery glare around, whom the 

ms worship under the name of Artemis, 

;per of the gate, resounding in the chase. 

hi she is in aspect and in voice, to those 

n who dare approach her with steps unhal- 

lefore due lustrations and solemn expiatory 

\ performed. These rites, concealed in 

md awful privacy, are only known to 

skilful as she is in fatal and pernicious 

to the Colchian virj^ius, her coxw^'AWv^wfc 



Nor could any man, whether native or llie iwl or L 
sintiger, intrude b; farce to tread that path at [ 
lr.'i)r. For tliG tcrrorii of tite godde» prohibit lU 
Hpgjrnach ; inspiring willi traotic nge. In Hit 
most tcrrrt recesses of tliat unctuary ■ |ran 
eKlriiUs itBcir, shady and dark, nitb trees ot Idxi>- 
rimit growth, there are many laurels and camel 
irei'S, and \afty planes, with ahnibi and plants of 
A lui! uspirjng kind beneath, floumhiiig in tbi 
shelter of the trees: the asphodel, tlie .l^one]'- 
5u<'kli', the bpBQtiful adiantus, the oee-gras*, »oi 
the rrcd; tlic gaiingal, the slender and delicate 
urislcreou, clary, wild cresses, and cyclamen divinr; 
the staechas ur cotlon lavender, the peony, 0* 
orjnuiy, willi hranches low, tlie mandrake, tic 
poliou (tthiisc Irayps appear wliite in the moraini, 
purpiD at noon, and blue wheu tlie sun dcclinrs) 
With these, the subtle ditlany, (or garden gingci) 
the fr^runt erociis, the naslurtiivn, tlie lion's foot, 
the crecpine smilax, the' chamomile, the nbk 
poppy, iitarsh-mallowi, wound-wort, or alMKal, 
anil capasum and aconite, and many other plana 
of noxious power, spnuig up on that SDil, In the 
midst, aspiring to tlic clouds, and fumiihetl tl . 
uruniid with wide-spreading branches tliat staaiU I 
a itreiit part of the grove, rises the beecli, from 1 
lAlti'nce hangs tlie fleece of gold, fasteDed on either j 
ham] to a laug extended bough. A tremeodon '. 
(Ij'ri^uD, Stationed neat, (a more honible momter, I 
and iilijpi't of greater terror to man, than tongue I 
cm exphiin,) guanled this fleece. The molMter, 
thimug willi golden scales, twined around tlie ' 
Iniuk of the tree Itis s^ucs o(\mwnat^™^ilM&».. 
(a jmrtfiit ■belonging \o fi« ai^^*»a icsta^-iMS 



1 die tnasure eonnnitted to liii nre, for 
inii^ fram liHeto lide tlie baleful {Hiptli 
^GD tye». On bttTing thii unqnrationable 
>e irf' die Ntwitioii of tluDga, anil particn* 
iw tbe dragon k«pt watcli around noctiinial 
i^all wbirdwas related tuiu in tlie chmrcit 
■ by Medea) we began to inquire, vchetiier 
ht expect any prosperous end to oar taboar; 
lether, by any means, we ni^it oppeuc 
opitiite Diaaa, so as to ■pproacli ttit 

I monster nnbairmeil, antt, possessing oar- 
if Uie 6eece, t« return to oar aativc laud 
y. Tlien Mopsai arose among the licroes j 
■res skiUbl in apgury and divination, iDd 
9 suggested l>y his art) and adviied, that 
jnid all entreat me [Orpheus speak* here, 
irays does, in the tint person] to jnin with 

the work nf rendering Diana favourable, 
ing tlie dreadful monster to rest. In con* 
e of this they came pomid and entreated 

I I directed the son uf Eson to send away 
II uf inii;ht; Castor, limaus for muisscd 
and PuIluK, renowned for the iieatus, 
: with Mopsus, tbe son of Amycus, 10 tbe 
'd seene of our future labour. Kicdea 
lluwed rne, at a distance from the crowd, 
re arrived at the temple of tlie goddesi, 

consecrated space, tbere, in tbe level 
dag a trench in tliree rows ; and quickly 
together billets orjuniper,and dry reJar, 
sharp buckthorn, and black poplar, nidi 
(..■riiuf Ir^iif.i, I muied a pyre beMc ftw. 
Main, Mi/irciiicly skilled i« att <lie »tv» 
iiimi, brunirlit ine many Oiiwjp--, UV-vft^ 



I from a colTcr, wLicli she liad caiivt^eO frooi 
lagnuit I'ccc&Ks of bcr >paTtiiieiit. Piincntly, 
■III a veil, I mixed the drugs anil DHgiod 
3, llipn catl ttivm On Uie pyre, and muLvl 
f> the blood vitriol, and Uie planti called Stni- 
n (or fuller's hrrli), buntai-d MdTron torn In 
■|, oliscene |»ylliiini or fldx-woit, On lodily 
is uraiifTacating poner, aud cbaldmiu j witt 
Is composition I filled Ihc cavities of the betliei 
till.- viciiiiiFi, and placed Uigid on tlie pyre. I 
lixed tlic nude and gory iclestinen witli ptire 
later, and piiiired ILem abunttlie trench. Tliui, 
lobed Id a tiibIc^toto,andatriliingiit iiitervala the 
piBtlial cymbals, I poured forth prayrre, ItKtanlly, 
TisiplioDc, Alfcto, and th« awfal MEgent, lieani 
mc bitraling ilie barriers of tlie cheerless and ihrL 
profouud ; shaking tlieir torchet, that emitted « 
iiitid and ciisjnguiiied liglit. In a minnent Utc 
trench was in a blaic, aod the coi;«iinuiig fir* 
crackled j iLg ardent Buiuc sparkled, and wrestlied 
around ri eat volumes of imoke. Iniuedialelj 
tliose puwi'ii, Iicnicndons,aBtoiiiahinQ, inexorable, 
nnapproacliabie, eiiiergeat from liell, were Moi 
brcakinj; throiigli the lire. And ilie, nitli fhuM 
of iron, nboni earthly mortals call Pandont; tbe 
came ; and uitli her tbe pliantasm, endowed witii 
varioiTS l<)rms,mircd her llireefuld head, (a monster 
dreadliil tn beliold, nor even to be conceived E>y 
liinnan tUou^lit,) Hecate, daagbler of Tartanu. 
Oierhei' Icl^ stiuulder v»f tlie head of a liorte i 
over lier ri^ht that of a dog ; in Uie midit fliat of 
B mJd si.i^ : in both her hands elie wielded a 
word, Willi an iuniieu&e W.t. t!i»4oii ui\ 
tecate dirlcJ round tbe \.n;ot\»,anAvnw«4fea» 
.'? to aidcx and the Furies foftovJ-^i ftitm.— "Wwa, 
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lie gnardiaii fbnn of Artemis cast to the ground 
iie torches from Iter hands, and raised her eyes to 
leaven. The dogs that attended her crouched 
irith fawniug tails. Tlie bolts of the silver locks 
ivere unclosed, Hie beautiful gates of the broad 
srall flew open, and the guarded grove was un- 
folded to view. Then I was the first to pass the 
threshold. After me the maid, the daughter of 
Betes, and the illustrious son of Eson ; and the 
ions of l^ndarus then pressed on together, and 
Mopsus followed them. As soon as the bcautifiii 
ind spreading beech appeared in nearer prospect, 
ind the seat of hospitable Jove, and the station 
)f the altar where the dragon rolled in spires 
nmense ; taming round, he raised his head and 
menacing jaws, and hissed most dreadfully. The 
\st expanse of air resounded ; the trees resounded, 
iken to and fro from the very roots; the gloomy 
)ve resounded. Then terror seiied me and my 
npanions. Medea alone preserved an undaunted 
■it within her bosom. She grasped in her hands 
tions of magical plants of potent influence ; 
I added the divine tones of my lyre. It was 
that joining my piercing voice in harmony 
the higliest notes of the shell, and running 
\ to the lowest kep, I sung in numbers now 
now softly deep. The song was an invoca- 
)f sleep ; of sleep, the tamer of gods and 
that he might come and soothe the fury of 
agon. The power of sleep obeyed ; and 
the Colchian land. He lulled to rest, in 
age, the various tribes of met\, tW v^n*^\- 
*5 of wM, the billows of tixe de^v^ ^"^^ 
priogs of perennial waters^ \X\e toxvcw^ 
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of the rivers, the beasts, the birds, and all tfaa) 
Hve and mo?e, causing them to sink down ii 
sleep. On golden pinions he was borne j be came 
and hovered over the rough but flourishing reahi 
of the Colchians. On the instant, a drowsj 
influence seized the eyes of the monstrous dragon 
a sleep like that of death. He wreathed about 
from his long spine his powerless neck and bead. 
that seemed oppressed with its own scales. Medea. 
skilled in sorceries, was agreeably astonished a1 
the sight; and encouraged the illustrious son ol 
Eson, that he should expeditiously snatch awaj 
tlie fleece of gold from tlie tree. He, bearing 
away the vast fleece, proceeded to the ship.' Sud 
is the passage of Orpheus^ which is well deservin 
of attention, both for its poetical merit, and fc 
the singular display of magical rites and incant 
tions which it contains. ApoUonius tells us tb 
Eetes, being frustrated in his intention of setti 
fire to the ship of the Argonauts, returned in 
chariot, whicli was driven by the young Absyrf 
But Dionysius the Milesian (as quoted by 
ancient scholiast) says, that Eetes, finding 
Argonauts at their ship, actually attacked tb 
and slew Iphis, the brother of Eurystheus, 
many others, in the combat which ensued, ar 
which tlie Colchians were finally routed. — P 
cydes, in Ills seventh book, says, that Medea 

. away Absyrtus out of his bed, and carried b 

the Argonauts, at the suggestions of Jason ; 
\ after they were pursued, killed him, and I 

y cut bis body into smaVV pveeea «ca.Ueved t) 
tbe river. In iiis Scyl\\\at», ?>ovV^A«& » 
Abgyrtus waa not the utenw Yi\«>iMit ^^ 



{ h fuoc nine IjSliAro'i i*^' i P" tfl^lO* 'Am 
Bini, nt t' E4ii'>a vfiT war' onuaw w^ (niJir, 

oere not the offipring of one bed ; tlie youth 
uewty sprang from ■ Neceid. — Eidaia, th« 
Uer of Ocean, bore the Tirgin. 
a. TV Icadfl- /rm> tht ihtatLJ So Virgil, 
id, iv. ver. 5T9. 

1. Btiidi the ptigUid maid.] There ii lonie- 
; very gncefiil and galiant in the whole con- 

and deportment of Jaaon on the pntient 
lion ; to that one cbd scarcely wonder, every 

coDiidered, at the ucriGccs Medea make* 
im. There is also something Lighly animating 
eaddresa ortbeyoimghero tobiBcompauiuna. 
Ggnre of Jason, standing near Medea, with 
, love, and eialtatian in bis countenance^ the 
[ire of contending passiom, loie, grief, BLuune, 
error, in the look* of Medea; and Uie varioui 
•uians in those of the Argonauts, accordiDg 
Itir different characters, would fiiniidi aAne 
ct for a painter. 

1. A brack qf fiamitig, l;i,] For the purpon 
tting Gre to the ship of the Argonauts. 
i. Not ihipi but /ealherd, Ifc.] This compa- 

very well illustrates the noise of tiie sailors, 
uunber of their vessels, their being closely 
ded together, the whiteness of tlie sails, and 
nrried motion of the vessel). 
1. Pkiniut.] This ci 
an in the second book, t 
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actually was to be found a homew 
ferent from that by which they had 
cbis, which was pointed out by 
priests. Herodonis, however, in 1 
says, that they returned through th< 
whicli they had proceeded to Ck>lc] 
the Milesian says, that the Argonan 
the river Phasis to the ocean ; froi 
wards to the Nile ; and from thenc 
Egean sea. This is contradicted b 
the Ephesian, who says, that the riv 
not fall into tlie ocean ; and with J 
nus agrees, in tlie third book of 
Timagetus, in the first book of his 
and lakes, says, tliat the Ister desc 
Celtic lake ; that, after this, its wat 
into two branches ; the one of whic 
Euxiue, the other into the Celtic 
Argonauts sailed through this latt 
arrived at Tyrrhenia, or Tuscany, 
dar in one of his Pythian Odes, ai 
in his Lydia, say, that the Arg 
through the ocean to Libya, and, 
their vessel over land, arrived at ' 
With this account ApoUonius agree 
Haelzlinus blames the scholiast fc 
ApoUonius follows the account giv 
tus, which is not the fact; for the 
conducted by our poet through tfa 
Po, and the Rhone, to the Adriatic 
that gulf called, at any time, th( 
See note of Haelzlmw%. 

391. Oldest i^fmorlttU.^ 0\a v 
the Egyptians were the mwl « 
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of the eartfa ; Int Herodolua attributes that ho- 
nour to the Phrygians. Coamts, in the first tiook 
of hU Egyptiics ; Leon, io the Gnt of liis book 
mddreued to bis matlier ; and Knmsus, in the fim 
book of fail feogrvphj of Aiia ; all concur in say- 
iOf, that the ^yptiani were tlie most ancient ol 
men, and tlut Tliebes was the first city built \v 
that comitry; ami with them Nicanor, Archima 
chui, and Xenagoms tijree : tlie sccoTiil of theii 
writers in his Melotiymiee i the tliini, in tlie firs 
book of bis CbronotDsy, Hippys also says, thai 
the Egyjitians were tlie most inciEiit p^'ople in lite 
worid, and the firat wlio formed coiutclurea about 
tlie temperature of tlie air, and the mixture of the 
aerial elements which compose the atmosphpre. 
He adds, that the Nile was the must productive 
of streams; whence he accounts for KjypI bving 
tlie land lir^t peopled. Apullonina s:iy<, that ■ tliej 
lived before all tlie constellations appeared i' 1^ 
wtuch he most mean, before tlicir nature bad b«en 
explored and undentood) and their naiues im- 
posed on them. He adds, tliat tui'y called tba 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, 9ni jStf^xioi, or ' gods 
endowed with volition.' Tlie pU:it^ls they called 
Fa^Jofo^, or ' bearera of w.iiids.' Hero<loliis 
asserts, tlial the Phrygians were Ihe first of mr^n; 
aud, in support of tliis opinion, tells a story, huw 
Psauiiniliclius, king of Egypt, ascerlaiued the fact 
by an experiment. * He delivered (says the his- 
torian) two infants to a shpp'ii'rd, witti strict 
orders to snfler no person to spua'^ to tlicni -, but 
tu liare titciu uneklKd by a goal, WAvu V\w <^'i&- 
i/nm iK-gim to articulate, ttw ftvrt wnniA **'^ 
attpred vrax hfk, wliirh, in tUe WiTN^vm Vaj^^ia^' 



lignitieJ " bread." Hence tlie king cencliiilctt, 
tliat the Plirygiaos were the real nborigiBa] fKopI', 
and parrut stock, wlieore otber tribei proceeded, 
and dvenpiead Ibe face of the eulli.' This wu 
but a simple CDitJectnre, however; since it is veij 
obvioua, that this naisr whicb the cbildren wete 
tnt obierred to make, was not on attempt to 
apeak, any langnage, bnt merely an effort to imi- 
tate tlie soaiuls which tliey had heard from the 
flocks.— (Or. Scho.) ' Cpilaio it is. that the« 
are few uaCioiin iu (lie »«[Id nlikli cbd pretend lo 
an equal aiiiiquit; witb Ibe Egyptian). Their 
country is the only one in the world whicb hu 
borne the name of a son of Noah ; tliough it ii 
unccrtsiD whetlicr Ham bimself made snj Ktlle- 
inent there. However, bis son Mizraim certaiily 
peopled E^'pt with liis own i^sae, imder tlie 
names of Mizraini, Patbrusim, Caslobim, and 
Caphtorim. And yet tlie Egyptians thcBselves, 
by l)cing ignorant of their tnie deiieeDt, pretended 
even to H greater antiijuity than tliis, asserting 
themselves tu have been the first men in the worlil ; 
which (as well as anunals)^ they imaj;iDed must 
have been originally produced in tbeir country, 
rather tlian in any otber part of the world, because 
nl' ihc benign temperature of the air, tbe natural 
toeiiuility of tlicNile, and its spontaneous bringioK 
t'urlli several kinds of vegetables ; a proper fooil 
tiir tlie ncnly-prodnced men and animals. Awl, 
to support tills opinion by fact, they instanced in 
thp great numbers of mice, which were every year 
breil out of tbe mud left b^ the Nile on its ro- 
ticat; some of them, as ttej aa^.av*^''"*'*™*' 
awl /biiucd go far M the tote^M^o* til«\»i'j <i*i> 
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the Other part being inanimate, and witliout mo- 
tion, as having not yet quite pat off the nature of 
earth.* — Ant Univ. Hist. vol. i. octavo, p. 4:^1. 

384. Arcadians,'] lliO Arcadians viere said to 
have been before tlie moon, as Eudoxiis rclutos in 
his Periods. Theodorus, in lus t\«'enty-ninth 
book, says, that the moon appeared a little before 
the war of the giants. And Aristo the Ciiian in his 
Theses, and Dionysios of Cbalcis in the first book 
of his Ctisis, say the same thing, and that the race 
of men who peopled Arcadia were called Seleuitcs. 
Mnaseas says, that the Arcadians possessed a do- 
minion before the appearance of tlie moon. Aris- 
totle, in his Polity of tlie Tcgeates, assertA, that 
the Barbarians (by which, it is to be supposed, 
he meant the Asiatics) dwelt in Arcadia, but were 
expelled by an attack which the native Arcadians 
made on tliem, before the appearance of the 
moon, t. e, before its rising ; whence these Arca- 
dians obtained tlie name of v^oaiXmo^, or men 
anterior to tlie moon. Duris^ in his iitlh and tenth 
books of Macedonics, says, tliat Areas, from whom 
Arcadia took its name, was the son of Orchomc- 
nus, the founder of a city of Arcadia, which bore 
his name. Some say, that Endymion, who was an 
Arcadian, found out the different poriodH of tii<; 
various phenomena of tlie moon, and the arith- 
metical calculations, by which they Uiiirht be as* 
certdined; and that, from him, tlie Arcadians were 
said to be older than the moon. Some, however, 
ascribe these discoveries to Typlion. Xenaixoras 
?ives them to Atlas. — Gr. Sclio. 

The forcfroin^ nota of the srUo^\vA "vwev^ cw 
oils; as It shows what extraovduvoir'^ ovv^^^^^^ 



this effect; (IVIelp. 36): 'I cannot 
exceedingly ridiculoas, to hear somi 
of the circamference of the eartli 
withoat the smallest reason or pro 
the ocean encomprasscs the eartii; 
is rounded, as if mechanically former 
Asia is equal to Europe.* 
> In addition to the observations oi 

respecting the Arcadians, it is to be 
some writers endeavoured to expla 
of being older than the moon, by s; 
Greeks generally ordered their affj 

ij , : to the appearance of the new and fu 

Spartans considered it as. criminal 
great design before they had considc 

■ I. ■ as she appeared when new, and in tl 

we find, that previous to tlie battle 



> f. 
■ I. 
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■|! ■: 
■ ■. ' ■ 1 
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anM of the new moon, or tliat of tlie full, and 
were tlierefore calW, io derision, «(0!r!^iiK>>; 
which term of reprotch tlie Arcadians anfully 
tmned to tlieir cointnenilation ; and iffinncd, tliat 
tbey were older than the moon. 

3R7. Dntalion't bUmd, 4«,] The Jescenilauts of 
Deunlion irifncd over Tlicswly, M Mecatpus 
and Heaiod write. Tlitsaaly was called Pclasftiu, 
from Pelwgns, who reigned in tlie coBulry.— (Gr. 
Scho.) Tlie Pelasgi have bean on object of Ht- 
teotion and curiosity to different learned writers, 
^c reader will End a disqutsitiun oa the suhject 
ia the traDaactiona uf die French Naliunal In^Ii- 
tDte, by citizen Dupnis: ' If we believe E|)horus, 
(■ays he) anil aome other writers, as Stmho, in lib 
fifth book, and the icholia>t (in DionyaiiLt Fvrii'- 
l^tei, vcr. S4B, the Felasgi were originally Ai'i::i- 
(lians, wlio embrtii^ed tbe profcaaiun of amia, and 
pushed their conqueit; and colaniei to a );reat 
distance &ain tlience. Pausanios pretends, tliHl 
the fiiat savages wlio inhabited Arcadia took Ihc 
name of Felaigi, and their coimtry that of Peliu- 
|;l> ; nud that the name of their king;, who rivilixvd 
them, was Pela«giu. Hesiod alio supposes, lliat 
Pelasgiu waa an ancient indigenous prince or 
hero, who gave his name to the peojilr who were, 
in after times, railed Danai anil Argivi. Tliesi; 
made theraselvea out to be the indigenous iiiliubi- 
tants of the region. Pelasgus, is qinui PclaTKUSi 
a saiinterer or wanderer. Others suppose Ihe 
name Pctaagns to be derived, with Mime rliiniin-, 
from Pe}argi», whicfa sismtie* a ctmw v titnvi *•«• 
prevaleat habits of tills people, a«4 *w« &w{» 
='ti,in to cmignitp. Hero*\otu><iw.t\«(p»9*^«* '^^ 
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branches of the Pelasgic nation 
nians, (who were called Cranai] 
LemnoS, the .Sgialensians. This f 
known in Asia and Europe by thi 
sions. Far from being the aborig 
of Greece, it appears, from the la 
gioos rites of the Pelasgi, that 
derive their origin from the Scyth 
Celts or Scandinavians/ The F 
tioned by Thucydides, in the fa 
works. Some writers suppose, t 
dants of Peleg (the fourtli in clest 
the son of Noah, whom they imagi 
the father of the Scytliians) wer^ 
peopled Greece ; and that they oi 
name of their progenitor Peleg, s 
selves Pelasgi. Some learned cril 
opinion, by a supposed affinity betv 
and ancient Greek; and by the 
and pronunciations of the latter, 
Doric, comes nearest to the Easte 
from the remainder of those ton] 
in places where the Pelasgians h 
first improvements which the sa 
Greece made in their manner of 
exchanging their old food for m 
acorns, building themselves huts ti 
covering tlieir bodies with the skiu 
were ascribed to Pelasgus, whos 
much honoured among them on ths 
391. Triton,'} Different causes 
signed^ by the ancients, for the ov* 
Nile. Anaxagoras sa^fs, th^Vvt v 
to the melting of »noYi», VJ\X 



Uyiiig, EiXuittm it xsUUmEfS.'i^ fan 
wKiKnK X'^^' i'ypo'Mt wm- ' Tbe atraam 
ed fiir Tirgm beauties, railing along, iwellfd 

Hwltiiig of tbc wowi, irrigatei th« toil.' 
la and Sophocles coiyectnred also, that great 
ell in tM region of Egypt, the ineltiiig of 
■rodnced tbe OTerflowing of the Nile. Ni- 

t»y*, tint tbe Nile 6ow» bsck fhiin lb* 
Demacritaa, the natural philoiopber, wai 
ion, that the Nile receiired die niperflnons 
om the tea on tbe Math, which yras confined 
lAowed i and, aa to the tweetnesa of the 
he eadeavoared to aecoont for that, by the 
f iti coDite oter a TBst interral of coantry; 
the heat of the ron, which evaporated the 
1 changed its taste. The opinion of Aiiato 
ID wai, that the sua in winter being beneafli 
h, drawl in and contracts the water ; but 
aer, being abore tlie eartb, he no longer 

b; reaioti of tbe earth's being more heated ; 
li accoanl, her vnni are relaxed and ex- 

and she throw* out tl>e more water from 
den and inward springs. Ephonu sa;*, 
ypt is fidi of wbterraneaus apiiogs and 

that flow under graond, and that the hot 
priug earning tbe earth to crack and open, 
tem a passage, and thus enables them to 
iglit, and increase the waters of the Nile. 
lie Milesian waa of opinion, that tfae clonds, 
ogetiicT by the Etesian winds, and cOQgre- 
I the mountains of Etliiopia, were tlicic 

ami, Jciceniling in torrents ai Tav[i,<»».v;iV 
•IS of the Nile to sweU. In aAittiD'n Vo 
'oiil, Hint die Etesian wimta, ViVoti'TO* ^^ 
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the hot season over the Meditem 

contrary dirertion to the course of 

stnicted the passable of the watei 

as tliey flowed to the sea ; and by c 

accumulate and rise above their \k 

an inundation of tlie country. 1 

Democritus was, that the overflow 

was caused by tlie sun's attract 

vapours from tlie frozen mountain 

which being carried by the wind 

tliawcd by warmer climates, fell do' 

pia in deluges of rain. And the 

advanced by Agatharcides of Cnid 

plus of the Red Sea. Diogenes of 

of opinion, that tlie augmentstion t 

caused by the action of the sun rai 

of the sea, so as to cause them to 

the bed of the Nile. He also thin! 

is increased, in summer, by the su 

it the dews and exhalations from tl 

are the opinions enumerated by 1 

liast, on the 2G9th vcr^e of our poc 

other opinions equally chimerical ; 

that of Herodotus. ' 'flic Nile overi 

because in winter the sun, driven 

course by storms, ascends into the 

of air above Libya ; and to whatt 

power more nearly approaches, t 

and streams are dried up : tlius in 

is dimiuished, by tlie near approac 

the regions near Egypt; while ; 

Ifreater distance of the sun dimiuis 

eraj)oration, and a\\oN?% \]kve nwXc 

opinion, which \% obVioujiV^ ''w 
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ited hy Diodonis Sicuhis. Tiic reader will 
. all the vaiipus opinions on tliis subject re- 
nted in tbc oration of Aristides on the increase 
Jie Nile. 

!*he Nile, at different times, bore different ap- 
AtioDS. It was at first called the Triton; it 
irwards obtained the name of Nile, from Nilus 
centaur, the son of Tantalus, who reined over 
country, as Hcrmippus relates. (See Gr. Scho.) 
3 name givcj^ to the Nile, in Homer, is Egyptos : 
Iso had the .mime of Cronides, in ancient times, 
ny say^, tliat the Nile was called Siris. With 
I denomination tlie Scriptures agree, which 
ak of the waters of Seir. 
\V6, A fMlioMt chieftain,] Sesostris, or Seson- 
tsis, was king of all Egypt He reigned next 
mccession after Orus, the son of Isis and Osiris. 
is monarch, having made an inroad into Asia, 
Kloed it, and also a considerable part of Europe, 
e most accurate account of his actions is found 
Herodotus. Theopompus, in his third book. 
Is him Sesostris, not Sesonchosis. Herodotus 
atcs, that if he happened to overthrow any na- 
Qs in war, he erected columns expressive of the 
nner of his conquest. If tiie people in ques- 
D had made a feeble and pusillanimous defence, 
! columns bore certain attributes, or ensigns, of 
! softer sex. If, on the contrary, they had made 
»rave and vigorous defence, the columns bore 
; attributes of tlie male kind. As to the time 
en SfNoncliosis li\cd, Apollonius sa^'s only, in 
leral tcrin«, th.tt be was very ancient. E^t 
Tcai-clius, iu Im isecoml book, >ia^&, Vl\a\. ^wwti- 
i» aJfi'cieU the Grcciun mauiv^T oi Vwa^tts 



84 vans on dook twC^M 

■nd fijt uid to btf e cslablUhcd laws, 
it m> ordaiued tbat the aon aliould n 
ttae trade of bit Atlitr: tti? permitting 
he apprefaendBd, wqalil tend tu too gtc 
gnluity of nalu^ cunJitians. Tlic 
tbat b« WM Ifw flnt nlio tuu^il men 
horaeba^; tboo^ Mme refer these inst 
Cynu.— Or, Scko. 

Thia b«titatic» irtncli the acholiasi 
eoDfiniiig die wb to (be profb-wion of 
u Doticed bj other writera. Not odI; 
bandmao and abeplleM were obliged to 
Tocatioii of their flitbert) hut lhi» ord 
tended to all arti anJ tradui and ua 
waa co>i6Bed to Oat wbicli his anceston 
ciiedj vitboot a power of mciliiiing 
other, lliiii, being cat uffCrom all hope 
to the magiilrf^, md hnvin; no room fi 
ambitJoD, tbej itoek closely lo wliat 
fesaed. Tbej we« ieter permitted t 
themtelvMvithdrllifiain; sndiftliey 
it, or imdertook an; faiisinesB which did i 
to their hereditary pnreisiuii, they wrr 
puniahed. lliere ii tomctbing like thi 
prcraib at tUa dn t* tlie East Indiea, 
people are divided into casta or cluaacs, 
da39 ii confined to a ccitnin bcredii: 
emplaynient, and probihiled, under the 
■Billable penaltlei, tmm intenncUdling 
belonging to anotber. 
. Seawtfia WW called ly wriw IMieii 
' sis, SesoncUa, anwmdhndi. B m rtfc. ■ 
AVirton it of opUoK, 
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the Sesac of the Scriptures; and, among other 
arguments, draws one from the passage quoted 
from Diccarchus by tlie scholiast of Apollonius. 
He not only overran all tlie countries which Alex- 
ander afterwards invaded, but crossed both the 
Indus and Ganges; and thence penetrated into the 
Elastem ocean* He thence turned towards the 
northy and attacked the nations of Scythia, until 
at last he arrived at the Tanais, or Don, which 
divides Europe and Asia. Justin, however, tells 
nsy that Sesostrisy dispatching ambassadors to sum- 
mon the Scythians to surrender, they sent back 
his messengers vritfa contempt and defiance, and 
immediately took up arms. Sesostris, being in- 
formed that they were marching towards him, faced 
about suddenly, and fled before them ; leaving his 
baggage and warlike apparel to the pursiiers, who 
followed him till they had reached the borders of 
Egypt. Pliny relates, that he was overtlirown by 
the king of Colchis, lib. xxxiii. c. iii. And Valerius 
Flaccof intimates, (Argonaut, lib. v. ver. 4^0,) 
that he was repnlsed with great slaughter, and put 
to flight in these parts. Whether he had good or 
bad snccess in these countries, it is a common opi- 
nioo that he settled a colony in Colchis : though 
Herodotns, who is most worthy of credit, does not 
decide whether it was of his own planting, or 
whether part of his army, tired out, loitered in 
the rear, and voluntarily sat down on the banks 
of the river Phasis. He says, from his own ex- 
perience, that the inhabitants were undoubtedly 
of Egyptian descent, as was visibVe fcom X\i^ ^«t- 
soaal aimilitade they bore to the E.g^i^\.\«CD&> n«W^ 
were gwartby and irizle-laired : buX laoTfe ^«^^- 
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cially from the cnnfonuity ul' tlieir cm 
tjcularl; drcTunciiion, nail IViiin Ihe 
Uieir tangugc with tlist u( EgjrpL 
«gei aftuwanla at Eu, tiie capiul of Ci 
ihaw«d IM^19 of their journeyagiainl tlii 
*ea Mtd fauMl, far Ike me of traTclleisi 
camcfMpapliy.— (Sen Keniad. DJod 
UniT. Hirt. vol. ii.) Il a rather est 
(U IMM of tlie c< 



Mr. Bt^ui observe) that Apolloniiis, 
liinurlf ID Egjptian, when b« comeit ' 
the eiplolls of this prince, suypieuci 
Periwp* be Hss doubtful bjuhat aiiprl 
properly to djstingnjsli Liui, >4 he « 
under to many. Tlic Bcbolinst quot<H 
writer, oaBicU Scymntu, whu conipor^ei 
tiou of Ana, aa corroboraling whut 
Hrrodoliu respecting tlie rDnqaeats ai 
of Sexoitiir. It is said liy Bume, that t 
which Seaostris expeiienred, togelbe 
revolt of hit brother Daoaus, put a i 
Victoria; and thai, iti returDJui! hoi: 
port of hi* men in Colchis and nt Moun 
under Eetes uid Prometlieus ; biiiI 
Dpon the river Tliemiodon, under their i 
MartUeiim and Lanipeto: for Dioiloru 
of the Amazon", saya, that tliey dwel 
ill Libya, tad there letgneJ over the 
and, ion^g their neighbours, conijaci 
Europe. Mr. Whiaton i* of opinion, th 
is the .very Fliaraoh who perished in tb 
aiKl. the ycty Typhon of the mytholt 
cearcbai (mi quoted lij tlve w\«A\bsv, ■ 
. »fD( pass«|;e of XpollDtmttT) la^i,"™^ 
tfcst from Uie reigo oi SeK>i»i>Q»* 
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\iro thousand five Imudrcd years ; from 

Nilus to tlie iburth Olympiad, four 
1 tliirty-six years: so that tlie whole 
period of two thousand nine hundred ''I ■ • 

X years. The passage, in the original, : 

kUd difficult; but is certainly curious, 
mected with the history and antiqui- 
t. It is one of diose in which Apol- | 

^s his passion for ancient history and , ' 

ud as lie was a man of great reading, . ' i 

considered as preserving many thiuga ' ! ' I 

jicient writers. | , . 

walls.] The poet makes Argus say, 
1 remained unshaken and prosperous 
-uption of Sesostris to his time ; and 
:endants of those who had been planted 
by that conqueror still subsisted. — 

■ ^i 
ets sculptur'd,] The ancient Egyptians .'1 

entors of many useful arts and sciences. 
if on all hands, agreed to have been 
)ut in their country. It is generally 
•o, that astronomy was invented by 
y reason of the constant serenity of 
tlie flatness of the country, they could 

heavenly motions earlier, and with 

than otlier people. The Egyptian 
s partly inscribed on colunuis, and 
litted to writing, in the sacred books. 
e Egyptians, but several other ancient 
d to preserve the memory of things 
>ns on pillars ; to say notlun^; of thosA 
(as it is pretended) »cl \iLp,\»e^^Qiv% ^doib 
e same purpose. Vfe we \.o\^> ^Ob«x 
ins kepi their aslvoivow\^ oXjmjx^'^- 
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tions eugraved on bricks ', and Democritos u sai 
to have transcribed his moral disconrses from 
Babylonish pillar. But the most famons of t 
were the columns of Hermes in Elgypt, mentionc 
by many authors. On them, he is said to ha^ 
inscribed his learning, which was afterwards e 
plained more at large, by the second Hermes, 
several books. It is certain, at least, tiiat, fro 
these pillars, the Greek philosophers and £gy 
tian historians took many things. Pythagoras ai 
Plato botli read them, and borrowed their phi 
sophy from thence. Sanchoniatho and Manet 
made use of the same monuments, which were si 
remaining in the time of Proclus, or not lo 
before. They stood in certain subterranec 
apartments near Thebes. To these inscriptic 
succeeded the sacred books, somewhat morerece 
but not less famous ; to which Sanchoniatho a 
Manetho are also said to have been beholden I 
the perfecting of tlieir histories. These hoc 
not only contained what related to the worsl 
of the gods, and the laws of the kingdom, I 
historical collections ; nay, even all kinds of n 
cellaneous and philosophical matter of consid 
able moment; which accounts for their havj 
those memorials touching the course of the Dana! 
For it was part of the business of the priests, 
sacred scribes, to insert in those public regist 
whatever deserved to be recorded and transmit! 
to posterity, as well as carefully to preserve wl 
had been dehvered down to them from tlieir < 
ccstors. — See Ant. Univ. Hist. vol. i. p. 480. 

411. Ta6Zet8SculptHv*d.'\¥L>)^&iK^ti>fiaR.wv^^ 

which, the achoUast aoj*, m^wa ^^^^' 

columns of stone oi\ v\i\c^ xXtft >»w% wa 
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itten ill popular states, as is mentioned bj 
jollodorus. These tables were called Kvpfiu^, 
ojt Kopvf f K : first, by a syncope or abbreviation 
tlie word; and, after, by changing the letter f 
to p. This account of the origin of the name 
qaestion is to be found in the ancient scholiast 
I the * Clouds of Aristophanes.' It is said, that 

process of time, when the laws came to be 
ritten on tablets of wood painted white, they 
ere also called cyrfres; although the word properly 
notes the tables, or columns of stone only, which 
mtained sacred writings ; as we are assured by 
ratostfaenes. The tablets at Athens, on which 
e laws were written, were called 'A|oyi(. Some, 
ho pretend to superior accuracy, say, that the 
^f; were four square stones ; the Kv^fiu^ tri- 
igidmr ; and that the laws were inscribed, indif- 
rently, on both the one and the other. — (See the 
reek scholiast, 1. 280.) In conformity with the 
regoing account, it will be recollected, that the 
ws of Moses were ¥nritten by God on tables of 
one. But, as is justly observed by Hslzlinus, 
does seem that the poet, in the passage before 
;, meant not to speak of the tables on which laws 
ere inscribed ; but rather of such tables as are 
entioned by Elian, in the third book of his Writ- 
n History, and called by him vifaKut; which, 

fkcty were geographical monuments or delinea- 
ons of difierent countries, executed on columns 
* stone, plastered over, and after tliat painted. 
''e have had an instance of a work, m tS^ie v'tc^isX 
oef/ of a nature somewhat analo%o\)&\ ^ tuk^> 
geognpbical deiineatioa of France, ^acox^vcv^ 
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to ib hter bonodii 
nwrble, tud colooted, 

415. tttmttttt hani] All rivera ire laid t* b* 
horn* of tke otan. Tbe Ister U said to b« a 
remote bora, bMaaa it ^cbgi to Scythia, a db- 



AMr.] Tbe poet says, tbat Ibc 
DaDDbelatk«MM«iritbbter; whence Ovid calli 
the later, Bblantan; ud that it dcacenits (iom 
the counby of tbo HjportMreant and the Riptacin 
hilti— (in thbheMImn ttejiuthority DfEarbjIiu, 
Id hi* < Pmuetfaent ft«ed') tnd is divided betw»n 
the StythiaM aod TWadan. And also, that one 
branch ftlb (nlo tlw Ma wfaicli bathes the shotei 
of Oreeco, tbe other into (be Adj-iatic gulf. Vn i 
Riphein UIli are dtoated to the eastward : a cir- I 
canutmee to «hiA CaUhnachu! HlludeB. Enios- I 
thenei, in flw third booli oT his geography, tayt, I 
that tliia river flowi flom desert regiooa, and inr- i 
rounds the iihnd of FencC Bnl no one, except I 
Timagetoi, whom ApaQomau fbUoned, p[«ten<b | 
to say that tbe Aifwanti aailed throogb the bta ' 
into tiie GredMi lea. SejamnB asserts, Hiatlhey ', 
sailed throngh tba Tanate fpto the great sea, and 
thence into Uie Otedan ms : he conjectures that 
tlie Aifonanb, wtwn tlwy amved at tbe contineni I 
belweentbetwoseat, canted their vessel on poles j 
or great lances, dntil Uiey readied die odwr'se*- I 
MeBiadas8crts,4Htaeyirikdtlit«i^aBPh«ni: | 
Hpcatens, consnltingfalni, i^i, Oq^ the Pbxii i 
could not bring ftem fcqa VMIt ta *f w j pot 1 
will be allow Ont tti«j wBa»fc ftii| «».' «M>Ti*i l i V 
He maintMM, tt«l*n W**»«" •!>■«■■ 
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irJs which they had pursued in their way to 
)lchis; as Sophocles, in his Scythians, relate^, 
ij Callimachus : whence they say it happened, 
at the Scythians, who sailed into the Adriatic sea, 
d not meet with the Argonauts, while others, 
ho passed through the Cyanean rocks, overtook 
lem at Corcyra. But the Ister, as soon as it 
>nie8 into the region between Scythia and Thrace, 
divided into two branches; and tlie one dis- 
liarges Hself into the Enxine, the other into the 
"yrrhenian sea.— ^Gr. Scho.) Such is tlie note of 
le ancient annotator on our poet : it is not very 
lear or intelligible. Probably, tlie text may have 
een corrupted': I have given it in his own words, 
t is, however, curious, and deserving of notice, 
I it fshows the strange notions which the ancients 
ntertained ; and their gross ignorance on geogra- 
lical subjects. 

It is not surprising that our author, and oflier 
>et8, either from real ignorance, or from their 
rire of entertaining their readers by ftbulous 
i fimcifhl embellishments, and marvellous inci- 
its, should depart from physical and geographt- 
truth, as they have done in many instances ; 
fit>m authentic history; since we find such 
erial deviations, in this respect, in such a sober 
judicious writer as Herodotus, who took con- 
"able pains on tlie subject of geography. Tlie 
ibe was the greatest river, excepting the Nile, 
m to Herodotus. He conceived, that it 
*went two variations in size in Summer QXMkV 
t; (Melpom, 48—50.) — See, lo«>,\\v% wxw% 
le relative position of t\ie Casv^Atv^ YayxIvcv^ ^ 
vian was, fo each other, w\A Va x\\^ >^^^V\ 
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terranean. It is observable, too, that A 
does not here speak in bis own person, < 
himself for the truth of wliat is advanced, 
ing the coarse of the Danube, the fac 
eonntry, or the different routes by whici 
gonants might expect to reach Greece i 
cbos. He cautiously puts all that is sai 
subject into the month of Argus, who pn 
derive his knowledge from the traditioc 
ancient Egyptians; and in making him 
from the truth, one might imagine that 
thought he gave a more faithful pictur 
rudeness and ignorance of the age he r 
describe ; did we not find him, in the sei 
tualiy conducting his Argonauts home, b^ 
which sets geography at defiance. 

The poet must confound the Riphean 
thian mountains, at the heads of the Tan] 
the Alps; or else must have been wholly 
of the true source of the Danube ; whi 
(see Cox's travels into Swisserland, vol. 
near tlie Alps ; in tliat part of the circle ol 
on the viest, which adjoins the Swiss bouc 
place called Donesckingen. ' This plac 
principal residence of the Prince of Furs 
and in the court-yard of the palace the 
takes its rise.' — See too Pliny, lib. iv. cap 
42^3. Boreas *gins to blow.] The spring! 
Ister are not exactly to tlie north of Grei 
to the north-west. Nor is what the poel 
the Kiphean hills, (which, with respect 
Danube, must be taVen lo \>e X3sv% %am* > 
Alps,) Daraely, that lYvey w^ %e^v^^J^^ 
aortb pole, to be exacW^ %<im\:vKa«A. 
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part of poetic skill to seem to think, and 
speak, with the vulgar; and to mask the 
y choice, in fables, that it may DOt shine 
palpably, and become lew susceptible of 
It Stuckins says, that by Riphean mono- 
«, Apollonios means the Rhetian Alps.— - 

IS. 

Trinaeria^t tidesJ] The sea that washed the 
f Sicily, called Trinacria ; from its three 
ories, Fachinus, Lilybaeom, and Peloros. 
!t means to say, that one branch of the 
ws into the Adriatic, the other into the 
«a ; which, by catachresis, he calls the Tri* 
(ea. — Gr. Scho. 

!fy natifje coast,] Greece. Argus here 
f himself as a Grecian ; and properly does 
; sprung from Athamas : and he confirms 
tion by adding, Greece is my native land, 
IS AcheloDs is a Grecian river. — See the 
•• 

Lyau^ offspring,'] Dascylus, son of Lycus, 
iie Mariandyni, who had been sent by bis 
) a guide to the Argonauts, and bad hi* 
;companied them. — See book ii. 
'onion bound.] The Ionian sea was pro- 
it which bathes the coast of Italy on the 
1, and part of Greece and Dalmatia on 
'j and into wiiich the Adriatic opens. It 
name from lonius, a person of Ulyrian 
Theopompus mentions in his twenty-first 
Gr. Scho.) Or rather, from the tribe of - . 
who peopled great part o£ Otcft^^ vcidk 
or; and are supposed to b(^ VVi^ ^eASMir 
avail. Thus Milton aaya: * TVifcVwMa^ 
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goi%, at Sa.'nD'a iwDehelri j^dt,' 
BUII1C, anciently, the Ailristic; 
names of loaian anil Aitnatic v 

4AT. Feuei.] E^atoatlleoe^ ii 
writes, that in the Dannbe then 
triangular Ibrm, equal in dimei 
that tliis island abounds in pines, 
its name ; that tbe Tertex of the 
towards the course of tlie riv 
itream ; and that tbe base or bro 
tpnted to the sea. Its two oth 
placed pBralle) to the banks o 
Scho. 

463. Through ihii.'i Tbetwoc 
tbe Danube is said here to disi 
tlie lea, were called Arax and C 
nants pused through tbe tbimei 
the Colchiatu, throuirli the latter. 

469. 7%fnu(eandlimuroi(9,^c 

play of the Indian Emperor, (/ 
exaggerates the thou^ts to bo 
frequently his manner. 

474. Scythian race.] The COi 
thiaus answered to that of tlic 1 
gais Tartars, and the Don Cossai 
eonntry : tlie Laurian plain her 



Timonax (as qnotc 
sdmliaat) writes, in his first boo 
thia, that there were (ift^ diffn 
tBg to that country. The S\^ 
mre of the number. "Voa 
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name from a kind of spear used by them. The 
Siodi were tlie people in whose region the Ister 
divided itself. HeUanicos, in his first book con- 
cerning natioDS, says, that as yon sail into the 
Bosporus, the Sindi occnr; and above them the 
MseotB, or Maeotic Scythians. — (Gr. Scho.) There 
were, in fact, two countries of the name of Scy- 
tfaia— the Western or Eoxine, and the Eastern or 
country of the Massagetae. Western Scythia was 
a member of Europe ; Eastern, of Asia. 

475. The wiid Siffynian, i|rc.] Herodotns speaks 
thos of the comitry, Eiiterp. 19. ' With respect 
to the more northern parts of this region, and its 
inhabitants, (Thrace) nothing has yet been deci- 
sively ascertained. What lies beyond the Ister 
is a vast and almost endless space. The wliole of 
this, (as far as I am able to learn) is inhabited by 
the Sigynae, a people who in dress resemble the 
Modes ; their horses are low in stature and of a 
fteble make, bnt their hair grows to the length of 
five digits. They are not able to carry a man ; 
but, yoked to a carriage, are remarkable for 
swiftness: for which reason, carriages are here 
very common. Tlie confines of this people extend 
almost to the Eneti, on the Adriatic. They call 
themselves a colony of the Modes.' 

479. AngWHS.] A mountain near the river Ister. 
Timagetus mentions it, in his work on ports and 
harbours. — Gr. Scho. 

480. Cauliac rock.] This was a rock in Scythia, 
near the Ister, of which Polemo speaks in his ori- 
gia of Italian aad Sicilian colomea. \X. \& ^^ V) 
ike poet, that the Ister dmdcaiuXA \\» V«^ v^o^ 
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at Moant Angnnu ; one going to the 
other to the Adriatic sea. — Or. Scho. 

485. CkronUm deep."] The Adriatic 
called Chronian, because of the snpp 
Chronus or Saturn passed from Oreec 
which bordered on the Adriatic s 
Italy is called, by Virgil, Satumian : 
parens rerum Sahurtda teUua, This i 
tioned by Ennius, in his Annals: So 
Cehtf genuit; and by L. Accius, in hi 
quoted by Macrobins. The near situf 
to the west of Greece, naturally led tl 
transfer Chronus to Italy. Anciently 
believed, that the west was nearer to 
regions, and therefore to Tartarus, wl 
was thrust down. — So Virgil, .^ei 
ver. 319. On account of this flight of 
Adriatic sea is called KoXt^ ftetq, th 
Rhea,' by ^chylus, in his Promethe 
See professor Heyne*s fifth essay oe 
teenth book of the £neid. 

491. Dioii.] In the original, Artei 
or rather Brygeis ; from the Bryges 
people of lUyria, who are mentioned 
quent part of tliis book. See ver. 471 
quasi Phryges. See a preceding i 
Phrygians. 

505. Treaty.'] The Minyae, finding 
00 much outnumbered by the Colchiai 
tng that tliey might be overpowered ai 
them, resorted to artifice to snppl} 
wanted in force : or, at Xea&l^ \o \n 
iuifantage by delay. TUcy, ^«wJ 
ioto a ne^ociation with tVieVv o^^ 
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to a compromise; the terms of which were to be, 
that Medea should remain, for a time, in the 
hands of certain arbitrators, who were to deter- 
mine whetlier she should be restored to her pa- 
rents, or remain with Jasen; and tliat, in the 
meanwliile, the Argonauts should retain the pos- 
session of tlie golden fleece. It seems to be pro- 
bable, that the Argonants, having gained their 
object by the assistance of Medea, did not wish 
to be encombered with her ', or, at least, did not 
desire to expose themselves to any dangers on her 
account, and therefore seriously thought of giving 
her up, until they were turned from their purpose 
by her spirit and eloquence. This part of the 
original is very obscure and unsatisikctory. It 
does not appear who, on the part of the Argo- 
nanti, entered into the negociation mentioned by 
the poet. Perhaps Jason himself secretly wished 
to leave Medea behind. Tlie poet also has forgot 
to mention who were the arbitrators, whose deci- 
sion was to be conclusive as to tlic destiny of 
Medea. They were, most probably, some princes 
of the neighbourhood. Apoliodorus here differs 
from our poet. 

5SS. Sie nutrWd, ^c.'] Our poet was certainly 
much indebted for the impassioned and eloquent 
passage vrhich succeeds to the Medea of Euri- 
pides, which contains some of the most patlictic 
and beautiful sentiments imaginable on tlie subject 
of a wife being deserted by her husbaml. Virgil 
has imitated the expostulatory address of Medea 
to Jason ; ^neid, lib. iv. ver. oOb. TVirtc. Ssv ^\t 
Mame passion in both. It 8CCTn& «Amj^ ^^waX Ca- 
tnl/as had this passage of our autViox VnTkCV m'>E»^ 



\: 
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tine poem of the EpiUialaminm of PeleoB and 
Thetis, where he introduces Ariadne complauung : 

^'iccine me patriis abductam j/er/ide ab oris 
Perfide, Ac. 

And particularly in the line following, which seems 
ttt he a transcript from Apollonius : 

At noH kac quondam Idonda frumUsa dedistl. I 

Tlie passages in Virgil are so univecsally known, 
thut it were idle to transcribe them here; the 
I eader, who turns to them, will see how cloee^ the 
Latin poet follows his Grecian master. 

Medea was one of tliose dramatic characten 
whicli Horace considered as fully known and 
a^cc^tained by tradition : Sit Media ferax timc- 
taqne. Our author has well adhered to the ontlioa 
of this delineation. In every situation she exhi- 
bits a fierce and indomitable mind. At the same 
time, she is not divested of feminine softness, 
and the graces of her sex. This shows great art 
and happiness, the hand of a master in the 
portrait. 

610. To hurl the brand,] The same idea occurs 
to Dido, in the fourtli iEneid, Implestemque foroi 
flammia: and a little after, Memet super ipta 
dedissem, 

633. This treaty shall confound,^ According to 
the account given of it by Jason, the artifice of 
the treaty consisted in the deceiving Absyrtos 
with the prospect of obtaining what he sought in 
a peaceable manner, and inducing him to wait 
until his numerous forces fS[iQi^^^\^)WDA^^^S0»Q.v 
seives; after wldch, iX %^is» x<i Wn^ \««». ^5sm^ 
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plan of lti« Ai^nautu and their leader, to lall 
upon him when tiuiy found his niunbera greatl}r 
ilimitiiabed bj the departure of his folio wera., Tlie 
fpcecb of JaaoD is perfectly in character j calm, 
artful, and planiible. 

I15C //traZdi.] Thfai; must haie been bcraldi 
icut <rom the Colchians, for the purpose of re- 
claimin); 5Iedea: ' If I can induce tliese men, 
(Mjm the princess) by my artliii representations, 
to co-coperate in my views, tliey may t>e made 
the instruments of inducing Aleyrtus to Com« 
mh) pnt himself into our poHcr.' 

6bB. BglkiHekandltfaa.') There is sometbinR, 
pethapn, that ihoclis probability and decorum in 
the ferocity of the sentiments attribulcd here to 
Medea.— Yet the lady Macbeth of Shakfpear* 
ia eqoally tierce and sansninary. 

666, LemHimt qufeti,'] Hjpsipilc. Sbe was 
danghter to Thoas, king of LemnoE', who was tlie 
aon of Barclius and Ariadne. We have seen, in 
tlie Gnt book, how the life of this prince w.is 
preserved by the pie^ of his daughter. 

678. tii/uiaii gvd.] Bacchus was so called from 
Nysa, a city of Arabia, where he was nursed. 
There wai also another city of llic same name ia 
India, founded by Itacclins. One of Ihc tvm 
topa of Mount Parnassus, which was consecrated 
to Bacchus, was likewise called Nysa. 

681. Friim Anwus.] TJib was a city of Crete, 
whence Theseus hore away Aiiadnr, the danphter 
of Minos, Una of tlie islund. Itietf i< souiething 
i>iirenious and liappily ominous of tlio Jutuo; I'lte 

i'lrt. wliifli he bml Jxtc»vi;dfiou»Vi>V"'A">^'^t"-''^''''''' 



I 
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he abandoned ; and which had formerly belonged 
to Ariadne, who had been deserted by Theseus. 

682. Dia's 8hore,'\ This was the same with the 
island of Naxns. CallimachiM recognises this 
appellation, which was more ancient than that of 
N axus. \ 

696. HurVd spells,] Thus Milton, in his mask (» 
of Comus, i 

" I hnrl b 

My dausling spells Into (he spongy air, 
or power to cheat the eyes with blear illnsioo. 

699. Pernicious love.] Thus we have 'OvX^ 
fpug. And, in Virgil, ^neid iv. 

Improbe amor, quid non mortalia pectora cogit f 

And again, 

Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, aurl sacra 1 

Fatnes ? ' 



705. O musey relate,'] The poet here inyoket 
the muse to relate the subsequent transaction, in 
order to show how apprehensive he was, that the 
unnatural atrocity of Medea might appear incre- 
dible to posterity ; and might, therefore, require 
the sanction of divine testimony. Apollonius is 
not here like some writers, who think it incnm- 
bent on them to make their heroes and heroines 
always in the right, and to find or invent some 
plausible pretence for every thing they do. He 
docs not attempt to conceal or palliate the turpi- 
tilde of the conduct of Medea and Jason, but 
speaks of them w\tV\ tYie ^\o^^t 'aSciXsATraa^^ ^Cswx 
their crime deserved. 
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r^l. WUif tiatn-.] See (lie descriptioa of tli« 
«li*T«ct(r of I^ndon id Huiod. 

788. FeiL] The circonulaace of Mi^iIki's ro- 
vering her ftce witb lier veil, tliat ehe niiglit ticil 
•ee tbe dcalh of lier brother, tliongli site was Uie 
Teiy persoD who bail aofiitpateil (he idra ol' niiir- 
dering him, liad inBli|pi(ed Jason to commit llw 
deed, and eveo delivered the victim into bii 
bantl'i remiiida aoe of the momcntarji and abor- 
tive remone of Lady Macbeth ; 

Mf rvLbar u lie ilfpi, my*dt haA dont l* 
The circnmicance of the icil might liave been 
(Dggested (o Ibe poet by the device of Timaiitliu 
the pninter, wlio, represeu(ing tlie lacriGcc of 
Iphi^nia, and findiiig liimaelf unable to depict 
the leelinga of Agamemnon, threw a veil over (bo 
fiice of (be monarcli; and made liiia cover hii 
ejroa, that he might not bebold the sacrifice of lii:< 
child. 

»e. Fary-I Tlia ongin of Ihe Furies was vei-y 
eKtraordJoary, and worthy of their nature aii<< 
fiDCtinm. When Chionus, the son of Ui-aiiu!', at 
the tnitigatioD of liii mother Teria, dismciubtere'l 
his father, tbe Furies were produced from tl:e 
drops of blood which fell on the ground ut dial 
time. £scliylui, iio we ver, makes (hem (he ilaiialu 
tert of Night. Epimenides, or ratlier Einpedo- 
dei, assigns Clironui as ttieir fadier in these lines: 
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761. Firat-fruits,'] As of victmu sbin at thie 
altar, from which certain parts were taken in th^ 
first instance. The ancients were possessed with 
sucli a weak superstition, that they believed if any 
person were treacherously slain, the niarderer 
might escape the punishment due to his guilt, and 
still the terrors of his own conscience, if be were 
to cut off certain extremities of the dead bodyi 
and suspend them under his arm-pits. This was 
called Nex^ov /b(ao-;^aXi^fiy. We find this custom 
alluded to in the Electra of Sophocles. — See Gr. 
Scho. and Hslzlinus. 

771. Entomb d his bones.'] There was a city 
built at the place where the bones of Absyrtns 
were buried, called after him Absyrtns. It is 
mentioned by ApoUodorus Eustathius in his com- 
ment on Dionysius Periegetes, and by Strabo, 
lib. vii. 

792. Peleus thus,"] This speech of Peleus U 
well suited to his character, which was a happy 
mixture of prudence and daring. The Argonaats 
were even yet apprehensive of the Colchians, and 
doubtfiil whether they should put to sea, until 
they were determined hy his arguments. 

806. Electris,'] This was an island near the 
mouth of the river Po, in tlie Adriatic gulf. — See 
subsequent notes. 

81/). Dispersed they roam.'] Some of these G>1* 
chians settled in the region where Absyrtus was 
treacherously killed, and lay interred, and were 
called from him Absyrtensians. Others of them 
settled in lUyria, vci lUe dvsttlct of Enchelyes, 
near the Cerauniau mo\\\v\»«x%. (^\.%>^aa>i '\Xft. 
Ceraunian mountwns wex^Va^^^^a^i w^ ^^^ ^^^' 
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<ten of Epinu, near Valona, reaching even to tfae 
KB, nhcre the Ionian sea is separated from tbe 
Adriatic. They ire now called Momi ili Chi- 
mera. Heyne observes, that it ia said by Apol- 
loniiu that tlK Colchiaiu, wlio settled at the 
Cerannian maantaiiii, migralrd from tlie coniineui 

' to an ialiiad opposite. Now there i) no island 
opposite and cooti^iooi to tlie Cemnubn monn- 
taios ofEpiruo. lliere were imleed, in Iliyricum, 
Cerannian mountains, which are mentioned hotli 
by Pliny and Ptolemy, and tlicre are ■ multitude 
of islands opposite to Itlyri«niD. The recollec- 
tion of tbis may llirow some liglit on the passage 
of Apolloniua before us, 

SS4. Cadmat, Normonia.] Harmonb was a 
princess iif .Samothrace, the daugliter of CorytPs, 
by Electra, the daughter of Atlas. Her brothers 
were Jasini and Dardanas. The former suc- 
ceeded liis father in the kingdom of Saniothmce, 
nbencc be removed to Plirypa, and left the 
government of Slmotlimce to bis brotlier Darda- 
nas. Hatmouia married Cadmus, whom lier bro- 
ther bad initiated in the mysteries of reli^on. 
According to otiier l&bles, Cadmus married Her- 
mione, tbe daiijihter of Mai's and Venus ; or, as 
ottien call her, Harmonia ; on nhicli orcariou the 
gods came to Cadmus, and assisted at his wed- 
dinf>. By her he liaJ a son, named Polyiloms, 
and four daughters, Semelc, Iiio, Antonoe, Agave. 
For the fjte of these, see Ovid and Euripides.— 
Vide Apollodori nibliothci^a, lib. iii. i'ai>. 1. 

B-.'j. liHcketivn race.] These peov\c V\\(;-\ en 
li.e confiDCt of Iliym ; bi'ilip at ^ai -wiW* \V.» 

!:!iiiam, tlieir ncitrJibonr!, tln-j wcic eMWWft^*.-' 
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by the oracle to choose Cadmns as their general. 
He left Thebes to bis son Polydonis, and went to 
head them. Here it is that he and his wife were 
feigned to have been turned into serptnts;! 
stoi^, to which the name of tlie people among 
wliom they settled might have given occasion. 
Some interpret this fable to signify, that they 
degenerated from their pristine civility to bar- 
baiians. Here Cadmus had another son, whom 
he cither called Illyrius, from tiie Ulyrians, his 
new-conquered subjects, or else that peq[>le took 
their name from him : Dionysius Periegetes speaks 
thus of the transfoimation of Cadmus and Har- 
monia, and of the tomb erected to their memory : 



Tl>|ujSov ov *A^uiavini K,aifAOio ft ^fxis vfitrani 
Ku^i ya,^ liC i'of iwv (rxoXioy ycf^ iXXYi^avTO 
Otttiot' uit ^IcfAwrn XiTragov ytigaf ixovro. 

833. Hyllean seats,] The Hyllenses were a 
people of lUyria. They weie so called from 
Hylius, the son of Hercules. Herpules had this 
son by the nymph Melita. 

857. Pheada.] This was the ancient naine of 
the island of Corcyra, so much celebrated by 
Homer and our poet ; and so famous, in latter 
times, for the dreadful seditions which raged 
amcu^ its inhabitants. It is now known by the 
name of Corfu. It was subject, for some centu- 
ries, to the Venetians ; but has lately become part 
of the republic of tlie Seven Islands. 

8-8. /l/eii*a.3Thett^VH^VvM^Ut%wa8the daugh- 
ter of Nereus, wV\o*e Tfe?,\v\e\tfi<iv«^ \\i^<t'«^^\s. 
8ea.~See post, ^er. Ki^^i\ ^"^^ '^^^'^^^ ^^ "^^"^^"^ 
seems to have been caW^a^^^^^^^^* 



B60. MiMil&nu.] He wai the ion of Neptune 
mnd Peribea, ind lathcT of Alciiioiu. 

e6V. Jl/uru.} Ad island on the roast of Caria. 
It was inciently known by tlie name of Sciieiia. 

ses. Infimtic mood, Ifc.] Eiirystlieuii, aou of 
SCheoolni, wlio reiened in Mycens, began to look 
OD Hercnlea with a jealous- eye, on accnuiit of 
hit title to the crown, m being tlie reputed aon 
of Ampbytryon, the cousin-german of liur)i>llieui; 
and feinDg leil, in time, he tbould he dirposseiied 
by tbe hero, his hatred and jealoiiiy rose lu sach 
heii^t, that he left no means untr.ed to destroy 
him. Hercnles, who was not iit'ensihle of the 
motivet which led Einystheus to engage bim per- 
petually in some desperate enteipiiae or other, 
consulted the oracle on the subject ; and received 
for amwer, that it was tJie pleasure of ttic gads 
IftU be should serve, and iniphritly obey £u- 
rystheus, for twelve years. By this respiinse lis 
was thrown into a deep inelsnclioly, winch, in 
the end, turned into furious madness; during tltc 
paroxysms of which, among other outraficoui 
acts, he put away his wife Meg;ira, and muvdei'ed 
all his children hy Iter, which are suppuscd to 
ha*e been twelve ; because the kiug imposed on 
him that Dumber of htbuuts, as an eK|>ialian for 
their death. After tliis, be was restoii'd to Lis 
scutes. It must have bceu long alter these events 
that tlie Argonautic enterprise toiik place, since 
ttiey are alluded to in tlie course of the niirative. 

B85. Sing, ye Slmes.] Thus Milloii, I'jrudise 
Loll, book i. 



Tbe poet intEirogatFS tbe musE lioiv the Argo- 
nanti pursned tlieir voyage after tha claath of 
Abiyrtus; and how they arrived at the sea. i 
lliia invocation of the muse is introdured to gi<e I 
■ greater air of solemnity and anthentirity to Ilie I 
namtive. Apallaniui BEems to have been aware, I 
thdt many woald ccnaore the loDg narrative of ' 
tbe circuitous navigation of hi) heroen, as wholly 
flctitiuus and iniproliable. He seenia lo have 
known tlie true descripdoD of earth, hi lar is it 
wai Known then; and to have designedly imde 
Ibe truth beud to poetical tniditioa ; from whicli, 
peibaps, he did not tLink himself at libctty lo 
depart, in a story of so much celebrity, and whidi 
bad been treated by so many nriters, as tbe Argo- 
mnlii; expedition. II is observable, tbat Apoilo- 
donu the Athenian, a prose writer, agrees wilb 
our poet in tbe most wild and romantic parlH of 
Us ilory, im] pwtlcDiailj in the groes deviatioia 
from geognfiUnl tnitta. Tliia evlacci, tlial sit 
tbe inddeatirf'.lheAnpniaatiC tale divine/ were 
la received ud Mtlled, fay genera! ti^dition, that 
a departnre fton Aen mwld have appeared a 
wrt of sacrilege. Tb« pott, therefore, menol lias 
invocatioB of the bmm m ■ sort of apology lor 
his deviatioQ fton wbat he knew to be true ; fcr 
his groH ud m uas troM emrt in points of geo- 
graphy. Itil teteaded ■• «d intimation to liii 
reader, lint be hliriiilf dMnot believe in what he 
narrated, bnlktwwKtDbe.lctitioas. Afler all, 
wlij sbMild ApoHorini be' Kore aceuraie than 
Vii^IJThe d«•a^ptt<«t«««.^^^>-'KWi«*™ 
of the bttor, ■»!& W» ««#*» »»*■ ^^'^'^j*'* 
faM)wDtobe»ti««.portfte««<»- \^ ««&.■*• 
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or tli« TOjage or Ihc Argoninti is not 
■rotwblr, tliBD thow which Homer ind 
tt of the waDdering* of iheir lieroe* in 
iw Ku brRDdiiiig oiit into the Hcdilcr- 
i>T ten or (or seven jean : Hie shorteit 
periods woaid have been Mifflcient for 
ag the globe of the earth repeatedlj. 
iMraton.] Soine critics have charged 
OS tritli an anachronisni, in vcribinf the 
Ansonia to Ilaly, as if it were an ajipel- 
the conntry at the timeoftlie Argonaiitie 
in ; wbereai, it acquired this name at a 
nt period from Adsod, the noQ of Utyases 
pao 1 but it teems to be rather "evere and 
tiCHl to treat poets ai if tliey were hoond^ 
orians, to strict chronological exactnen. 
r. Scho. 

Ugtatu itlei."] They were three in ninm 
ig adjacent to the coast of Italy. Thej 
10 called Stecliacies, from Stiii;^©-, ' a 
cause they lay all in a row. Tlte tirst wM 
rota, the middle Mesa, the la^t Hypea : 
expressive of their respective posilioiWi 
■e mentioned by PUoy, lib. iii. cap. 3. 
i called Idgnslic, from the people who 
d them, the Li(EiiriBn<; wbo also gave 
me to that sea. The; are now known by 
G of the Hiercs isles. They are sittuted 
irseillen, on the coast of Provence ; TVa 
•I a vicfnia nualUitittibai dUta propter 
Qua) iltm nomi/mni lingnlU rncahulif, 
■I meseit, qiur el /'omponia toealur , terti* 
(Pliav). The Uguviuis viere »vic«n&i 
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an Iberian tribe, and possessed all the maritime 
places, not only of Graul and Italy, but also of 
Mpain : and, therefore, even Gades, now Cadiz, 
is mentioned by Stephanus Bysantinos, as a li- 
gustic^city. The Ligures are said, in Thucydides, 
(lib. vi.) to have expelled the Sicani, an Iberian 
race, from Spain. So Dionys. lib. xxii. — Diodo. 
Sic. lib. V. — Silius Ital. lib. xiv. ver. 34, S5, 

907, Hyllean Tplain.] That part of Illyria before 
mentioned, near the place where Absyrtas was 
slain. 

909. Libumian aeaJts^ Libnmia was the ceim- 
try of Croatia, having Dalonatia on the south and 
east ; on the west, Carniola and'Istria. Some of 
tlicse people settled in Italy. Pliny speaks of the 
Insulae Libumicae, lib. iii. cap. 26. — lUyriei on 
amplius mille insulU frequentatur — fto^ura vadod 
maris estuariisque intercursantibuSy &c. &c. Nee 
pauciores LibumiciBy &c. &c. — Apollonins here^ 
however, seems rather to mean Austrian l^alma- 
tia. — See Apollodori Bibliotheca. 

911. Issa,"] This was one of the islands in the 
Adriatic sea, near the coast of Libnmia. 

911. Pityea.j This was another island, near the 
Libiirnian coast. It is mentioned by Homer, who 
calls it Pityusa. 

913. Corcyra,"] There seems to be a good deal 
of confusion in writers respecting the name of 
Corcyra. Eustathiug, in his comment on Diony- 
sins Periegetes, tells us, that there were two islands 
of the name of Corcyra : the one, at the Ionian 
bay (the Adriatic), caUed^l&o Pheacia-^ the other, 
^viUiin tJie Ionian bay. B^ \\\^^orBtv«,\ifc xbkma. 
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18 it is now called, on the coast of Albania, 
other, an island, anciently called Meldena, 
present Curzola, near the head of the 
: gulf. It is of the latter island that the 
eaks in this place. Besides Curzola, there 
"eat number of islands, clustering near each 
•n this coast: as Brazza, Lesina, Cazzola, 
, and Lagosta. It should seem, that an- 
the island of Egina also bore the name of 
I. 

Phlius,] A town of Peloponnesus, near 
tuntaios of Sicyon, otherwise known by 
le of Arethyrea. 

BUuk CorcyraJ] Thus tlie ishind of Car* 
s anciently called Meltoa. 
Melita,'] The poet docs not here speak of 
ad of Malta, between Sicily and Africa^-so 
in modem history ; but of an island be- 
Italy and Epirus, or, according to some, 
n Corcyra and lUyricnm. It is mentioned 

y- 

CerMtuS'-Nymphea,'] These were others 
mong the many islands that stretch from 
I along the coast of Dalmatia and Croatia. 
Culffpso,"] Our poet calls Calypso the 
IT of Atlas ; others make her the daughter 
anus and Tethys. Our poet calls the island 
die dwelt Nymphea : it is called by others 
. She entertained Ulysses after his ship» 
and he remained with her six or seven 
-See Homer, Odyss. 

Cerauma.] From being odeuth^m^xVa^ 
•storms, iijgh hills on tVi« bQ\4tt% ^ 
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EpiruSy near Valona, where the Ionian 
parated from the Adriatic, and reacbin; 
the shore ; now ^onti di Chitiiera. 

9^9. Jvno.] The goddess, says the po* 
hending tlie hostile designs of Jnpiter 
▼iolent storm, in order that the Argom 
escape the doom which awaited them, 
ing from their coarse^ and arriving a 
of Circe, called Electris ; which, had t 
▼ered in the course they then held, tl 
not have had occasion to visit. Thns t 
have failed of obtaining expiation. 

939. Dodona*s tcood.] Dodona was 
Epirus, on the confines of Tbessaly. 
famous for a fountain and a grove, cons 
Jupiter, wliere was an oracle. The ans 
given by the whispering of the leaves, ^ 
duced certain articulate sounds. 

949. Twifu of Leda.] Castor and P< 
probably, selected for this transaction, 
position that their prayers and interces 
be most agreeable to Jupiter, whose 
were, by Leda, the wife of Tyndams. 

965. Young Phaeton.^ So Ovid, Me 
1. 319. Phaeton was the son of F 
Clymene, who espoused Merops. Hav 
world on fire, he was struck with li{ 
Jupiter.— This fable of Phaeton may, | 
borrowed from the traditions of the 
cifer. 

975. The daughters qf the sun,] So C 
fer. 340. 

9T4» EncMi, in ^lots.^ 0>rA> h^ 



iBTe itndied our poet attentively, and lias Ira 
queutly imitiited him, sayt, 



The occMion of Pbaeton's demanding tlie chariot 
of the Ban wu hii being reproarlieil by Epapliiis, 
the iDii of Jupiter and lo, as lalsely derivine his 
birth from Apollo. OTid fancifully pretends tliat 
the people of Ethiopia (to wliicli reuion, or to 
Egypt, Phaiilon is supposed to have belonged) 
becnine black, in consequence of Uie vonlii^rtt* 
tiOD and excensivc heat pruduued at tlial linie by 
tlieir countiyman : 

SangHiMt tam cra/tuat ia corpora jumma fOcato, 
EtUopum fopiiLja nigrum trajusr euturfin, 

9aS. Ctllie race.] The Celtei, or Gauls, were 
the detrendants of nomcr.accDrdin!; lo the bi-st 
aaUioritics, as tlie ScylhJans were iif Mh)>d|;, his 
next brother: altliougli the Celrcs and Scylliiaiis 
have been confounded ta|;ptlief by many aucient 
writen. Tliey had some apiiellHlioa', whirh^eem 
erideutly to allude tu llic name of Onnier: as 
Cynbriwis, Ciniuicriaiis, Caninierinns. All Eu- 
rope, and the far greater part of Asia, n-ere 
peopled by these two fdnions natioiin ; tlie tprmer, 
from the utmost iiarts of S|>uin In K!iri"]>. ;iii 
Scvthiaes/^ttntT'l; llie latter, ftom Wwwt A-nvv^^v 
m the territorirs ot'CliinH. 1VMtn» fXtJw-i'E'i wa 
gratetl frailually from Asia to E-utovv, .av.\ V^"-- 



h 



s;.. 
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in regular progress, from Phrygia, their first set* 
tlcmcnt, through Thrace, Hungary, Germany, 
Gaul, Italy, till they had spread themselves to the In^ 
utmost borders of Spain. 

990. Hyperborean climes,'] The term Hypcp 
borcans, among the Greeks, had different signiii- 
cations in different ages, according to the pro- 1^^- 
gross of geographical knowledge. Their country 1;,. 
seems to have been anciently a Terra ine^gmUf '>; 
and the name a sort of vague relative term, jv^ 
Herodotus places the Hyperboreans to the north L 
of the Scytliians. The situation of their country \ 
does not appear to have been precisely known to 
him. He thought it began about the meridian of 
the Tanais (now the Don), and extended indefi- 
nitely eastward, occupying tlie country qaitt to 
the sea, in the extreme part of the north. (Melp. 
13 and 36). He says they were the only people 
in the world who were not always at war with • 
their neighbours, perhaps because tliey had no 
neighbours with whom they could engage in hos- 
tilities. By the extended bounds which Hero- ^ 
dot us gives to Europe, making it greater than 
Asia, it appears that he meant to include the Hy- 
perboreans in that division of the earth, lit 
Hyperboreans of Herodotus must have been the 
people of Russia, and part of Siberia, who 
inhabit along the rivers Oby and Irtish. Britain, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, was the Hyber- 
borean country of more ancient times ; and after 
that, the more remote northern parts of Europe 
and Asia, which the Greeks knew only by report 
Piiny the historian Vft mote ^«s>ic«a\tt \si \c» ^^ 
scriptiou of the H^^Xjotcma ^Smwi wi ^-^a^ 



miter. He places tliem heyoDd Uie Ripheaii 
mapptaim, at the beads ot' tlieTanaii and Jaik. — 
See lib. hi. tip. IS. Tlie reaJer wbo wUbea fur 
more detailed iiifannalicin on tliii lubject, will 
finil It in Major Reuneli's work uo ttie geognipby 
oT Hcrodotua. Tliere were, io Act, id many 
iocoiuiitent fablei among tlie ancieaU respccliag 
tbe conolry and sitaatioD of tlie Hyperboreans, 
that modern geograpLera bave been unable lo 
RcoDcile tbem. — (See Gesaer de NavigBtionibus 
intra. Coloinuai Herculia). CalluuacliuB, in bis 
HyiDD to Deloi, speaks of tlie Hyperboreans as 
a ^stinct nation, and a people of great antiijuity. 
Pindar places tbem near the Atlautic isles, or 
isLandi of tbe Bleaaed, wbich wert supposed to 
bave been opposite to Maaritania in tbe Medi- 
tcTTcan sea, and apeaks of tbeir reli^ons rites. — 
See Olyinp. Ode 3. and Pytbic Ode 10.— Hit 

Hie words of Pliny, in tbe passa^^ nieiiliODod 
above, (lib. iv. cap. It.) aiirl of P. Mela, show, 
tbat tliey understood by Hyperboreans very dil- 
ferent people : Pom eas monlei, uUraque AiikUu- 
•rn, gent frlix, (ti crrdimtia) qmn Hyiiirbortai 
■pfMUaecre, uniiusa dtgil eici, fabulttii celtbrvla 
miraeulit. Ibi cTedvniar esit cardinel ntindi, ix- 
(rcmtf M« ridenin ambiltiM, sfnuitri luce et uni itit 
■stu merti ; nun, ti( imprrili dtxere, ab eqniimcliii 
irrao in autummiM teincl in aiiau snlttiliii, oriiiuliii 
iit sales braiBoqae, temel ucciiliinl. Ki-giii <lvt\.:>. 
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neman Uu^uf, tt dearant cuUiu ririti'm grtft- 
timipu! Stconlia ignota, tt egri (u do emnu, &(. 
Plin. HUt. Nat. FberEnicus mjs or llie H;pe^ 






PoinpoitlmMcla(lib.ui.rap. SOsaji: /n Jaiitlei f 
litare prU Uyperbarn, nper Jqvilanem, R^ie»- \ 
fxe niOTitM; siib ipm lidervjn amUnajiueiii, vT' 
mf, DM faafiitif Hf unlii), «d primHin rerM Bf> 
arcltit txtrtut autumnaU drmUTn occidil, rt utM \ 
MX nnuitwdin, ri totiiem altii, vaqae ctmtam 
nox ell, ice. Which shows, Ibat by Hyperbor«i 
Hela aodctBtood Uic people so ivear the pole, ■> tg 
boTG >j( months day, the »)me night. Herodotn j 
tays, (Tbaliii 11^) tbat it wai certain both ti 
end amber were brought Ironi tlie extrcnKrecioi 
of thenoith; and umber, in particular, from the ^' 
river Eridmni, wliicU diatliarged itself into the F 
North aea. On tliis name Eridajiu^, he obBcrveS) ' 
that it ■> certainly of Greek derivalion, and not .' 
bubarom ; and was, as he conceives, introdoctd Y 
by one of lb»ir poets, L'Archer otisenfes, that ' 
the EridtniH here alluded to conld not poKtibly '; 
be any oAer than the Rho-daun, which emptiet '' 
■tielf into the Vistula, nmr Dautric ; and on th« i 
banka oF wliich amber is now foniid in large j 
quantities. 

993. L^ctrea.} This place acemi to be put for \ 
Lariut, • town of ThcisaVj ■, oi, ^rtia^s, tliera \ 
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llier of JEtculBpina, ii railed, b; Ovid, ' l«riuea 
ronii,' lib. ii. ver. bit. 

PtUckrUr In lot/i fuam Lrritif CeroHit 

}^H. CotmI*.] £scDlapiua, accordiog to iDcienl 
'tholoBy,insl)ieion(>rPhebiu, and Ihe nynipb 
roDt*, irtK «u otherwise called Andaoe. Sbe 
ins too familiar with IscIub, the «oa of Elatn* 

Tbeualy, a raven ipied them togetlier, and 
jnainled Apollo witli it, who slew the nynph, 
1 ripped the in£iDt ont of her womb, whom 
naiMd Xacniapiiu, and contmitted to the 
re of Chiron tJie ceotanr. Hence, it ia uid, 
• laven') feathers, which before were white, 
>re changed into black, that he might monm for 
Erfor the death of Corouis. — £sculBpiuB,becom- 
r anpremely skilful in tl^artof healiag, rcatored ' 

life Olaucui, the son of Minus ; or, according 
other aeconnts, Hippolytus, the son of Thneos; 
which account be was simck with lighlning 

Jupiter. Apollo, being noable to avenge liim- 
f oD Jnpitcr in person, resolved to attack the 
'clopa Mho had forged the thnnderbolts, and 
strojred them. For tliis deed lie was driven 
im heaven by Jupiter; and furced to serve 
Imetna, king of Theualy. — Byginus, Fdb. *9, 
icolapina is said to hate been the firrt who dis- 
vered the art of midwifery. The reader will 
d a carious story on Ibis sabjpct in Hyginus; 
>. ^74. ^scitlapiiki was, in time, permitted to 

iini from tLie infernal rpjiioiis, and advanced to 
iiie Iwiioiin. This (able is given al sQn\e\ensJ-V 
Yirgil^JED. vii. ver. 7<j4. PiniliT , ift V\t V\ot^ 
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P>ti)iaD Ode, strophe 13, Bpeaks of the hit ft 
Coronis. 

995. AmyrusJ] A river of Tliessaly, Dear tiie 
birtii-placc of ^sculapias. It is mentiooecl liy 
Val. Flaclib. u. V. 11. 

1009. The Rhone,'] Cluverius, in his ancient 
geognjphy, (article Italy, cap. 34,) may be con- 
sulted respecting the confusion of names inddent 
to the Greek writers. The gross mistake, of ny- 
ing the Rhone meets the Po, and flows (it is to 
be supposed jointly with the Po) with one of iti 
branciioi!, or arms, to the Adriatic sea, while the 
other disembogues itself into the Sardinian sea, ii 
not unlike that which the poet had already made 
respecting the Danube, with its two supposed 
branches flowing from the Riphean mountains, 
and meeting the Euxine sea with the one branch] 
the Ionian with the other. Indeed, the whok 
geography, nut of our poet alone, but of the whole 
set of Argonautic poets and annalists, is extrcmel] 
wild and erroneous. It is remarkable, that th( 
Greek scholiast of ApoUonius, who is a very sen 
sible» and, in general, a well-informed writer, con 
spires witli his author in this gross error; and says 
' The Rhone, a river belonging to the country o 
the Celtes, mixing his waters witli the£ridanns,an( 
then dividing, proceeds in two channels to the sea 
witli one, he flows into the Ionian gulf; with tb 
othef) into the Sardinian sea.' A strange descrip 
tion tliis of the Rhone ; wbich, rising from tb 
Alps, not far from the sources of the Rliine an* 
Danube, runs by Geneva westward tlirou{i:li France 
iiiicj dischaiiieA itscV^ Vi'S ^^'^^'^ ^>aJ<^&\A \wv» ^ 
ijniicuiau sea. it UANcicse^ t\v^ ^^^^. ^^««^ 
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teTi oiled tbe lake of Oenevs ; ud, oear tbe 
lb of tbaC city, uiiitea itself with the Arve.— 
M Stolberg'i Travels, vol. i. p. 181.) It is pro* 
ble Uut the fint navigvtors soil Eravellen were 
til ignorant and fdithleu : that their acquaint- 
ce with regioiu, riven, uid monotaiiig, was bat 
ipeiftct ; that the infonnation aud notices irhich 
ej Ttaeived fhini tbe people lo wboia they 
iplied, were oftcm &llible, and calculated to mi»- 
td. Their memoriei, also, might have beer, 
eacheroni on miuy occasiaas, aod confbimded 
id dugoiaed the names of placei and natiml 
>jccti, ucrihing to one th« atuibutes and de- 
liptiopa which belonged to others. Add tn thii, 
le littls acquaintance which those early Greek 
lyagen most be supposed to have had with Die 
Dgnages and dialects of the regions they visited, 
hidi, of coune, augmented the diHiculiy that 
y in tbe way of their acquiring knowledge, and 
ataining aceoaats from the foreigners on tiie 
lasts where they touched. If lo these cau-eA 
e join the love of the marvelluus bo generally 
icident (o travellers, we shall find an abondant 
mrce of tlie labulous. Tjius may we acroimt 
ir tbe many geogtaphical eirnrB.iucoosiBteueies, 
ud impossilii lilies, in the lint accounts of the 
irgonanttc expedition; the main inri^leutH of 
rbicb) however, were so fiilly eslalilialied and 
lefined, by received opioioa and tradiliun at 
be time when Apollonins came to wnte, ttiat he 
lid not Hunk himself (a^ 1 l.ave alri'udy iihseix-d) 
X liberty to innovate by varyni;> Uiem. V.>.»,^v-s, 
■ M la be remembered, llial liie Ni\a;i\is>j'>\t 
boun and waodeiings liad been live t)LSoi"Mi 
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tlicnie of a variety of writers, both in prose and 
:$ong; many of whom were vciy ancient, and gave 
a high degree of credit to the traditions which 
they had handed down. Now it is certain, that 
ApoIIonius was a diligent imitator of the writers 
who preceded him, and borrowed from them the 
most if not the whole of his materials. This 
appears from the testimony of his learned scbo- 
liast, who was himself a writer of considerable 
antiquity: and this will account for our poet's 
having permitted so many inconsistencies, impro- 
babilities, and errors. To this he submitted, lest 
he should violate the received creed of mytliolo- 
gical tradition; and, by running counter to all 
the fabulous history of preceding times, consult 
historical and geographical truth, at the expense 
of poetical probability. It is evident, that the 
poet confounds with the Rhone other rivers of 
Italy ; as the Ticinus and the Addua, which irrigate 
Piedmont and Lombardy, and fall into the Po; 
and some of tliem, as the Atiso, which fall into 
the lake of Garda, pretty near approach the 
Rhone. It is probable tliat he confounds the 
Arno, which flows by Florence and meets the 
Tuscan sea, with that branch of the Rhone which 
(according to him) passes to the Sardinian sea. 

1021. Spreading lakesJ] It seems, that by the 
Xijuvai ^ycrxH/xovEj in the original, the poet meant 
the lakes of Garda, Lago Maggiore, and Como, 
^vhicll fully answer the description of the text ; as 
tlicy arc subject to sudden gusts of wind, which 
render llieirnavigatioi\ extremely dangerous. See 
the diflercnt travels \a lta\^ vAi\<5Bi\si«Bj:\w\^issK8BL* 



ir^l speaks of tlieu Ukea, and the ttonns vtliick 
itmte them.— Georgic, h, ver. 16$. 

lOat. Celtic lawLJ He mnst mean here the uor- 
lern pirt of Italy, the Mihmete apd PiHlmont, 
rmeriy called Cisalpine Gaul ; and the regioui of 
le Alps, now the CUpadane territory. 

10£4. A lunJua recli.] Such is the interpretttion 
'Rotmar,an ancient traiulalor, who \we rendered 
pollonius ioto I^tin hexameters. The Oxford 
jitor, adopting the rersion of Hielzlinaa, tran^ 
t«» the word aimtfu^, by bracliism, an ami or 
■cek of the river; and thia sense scema to be 
lopted by Mr. Fawkes, who says; 



ertaiuly, the original Greek word means either a 
ranch of a river, or an abrnpt craggy rock. Id 
ly apprehension, tne latter meaning is mure 
;reeable to the coDtext and coune of the poet's 

1031, Hercynian moimf.] Here again the poet, 
lio cooid not at any rate be expected to linve 
id veiy Bcciiiale notions of the northern resious 
'iCarope or Asia, (as they were very imperfectly 
lOWD to the ancient Greeks, in general, as is 
Metvcd by M^jor Rcnncit and other writers,) 
«nis to pursue his fancifat system of ideal geo- 
'aphy; and to make use of names at random, 
iOi little attention to reality; and in this he is 
lluwed i III |ili I'll ly by liis iciioliast. He ^^|>['akl 
" ihe Herr.viiiait iiiountniii or vock. ¥.a i-vn\\ 
■lantaia is knnnii. Tlic Hercjuun wooi vi-jV' 
■ieatfya very great forest iu GuiKaa^j- Vt. v 
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described by Caesar in his Commentaries, B. OiC 
lib. vi. c. 24. Great part of it has been cat down 
since the time of Caesar, yet still the ip'eatest 
woods which remain in Germany seem to be parts 
of it. It is now known by the name of the 
Schwartzwalde, or the Black Forest It will 
readily occur to the reader, that the poet had 
nothing to do with the Hercynian wood, or any 
thing belonging to it, as it vras not situated near 
the place where the Argonauts are supposed to 
have encountered this difficulty. 

1042. Nations qf the Celts,] Must mean the 
people of the Milanese and Piedmont, where the 
Po and the rivers that join it wander. 

10.54. Saving aidJ] Horace recognizes the pro- 
tecting power extended to mariners by Castor 
and Pollux, lib. i. ode 3. And again, same book, 
ode 12. But this salutary and kindly influence 
they were supposed to possess then only when 
they appeared conjointly. Thus Pliny writes, Kb. 
xi. cap. 37. — Castorum stellas, cum simul videntwr 
salutares crede, cum solitaria graves et noxitu esse, 

1057. Ethalia,} The island of Ilva or Elba, near 
Leghorn, so much celebrated in the last war; 
where those mottled pebbles, such as are mentioned 
by the poet, are yet found. These pebbles, as 
Aristotle observes, are vulgarly supposed to bear 
still the marks of the sweat which dropped from 
the Argonauts. — Lucas Holstenius says, * When I 
was obliged, by fear of pirates, about twelve yetn 
ago, to take refuge in the ble of Elba, and re- 
maioed some days zH Pot\o F^mLJo, the chief 
town I observed v.-\W\ sw^^mvi iJaaX ^Ooft ^Vsqm 
^yere all spotted, as if iom^Uvva%^:^^^>«^^^«* 
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im tiiem in drops.' The fact is, that the island of 
Elba abounds in mines of iron, and the stones 
bear the marks of this quality in the soil ; and, 
from the i^eat predominance of fermginoos parti- 
cles, are stained with a sort of ochrons spots. 

jL0j»9. 9VUh pebbles on tke shore,] The passage, 
in the orifinal, is somewhat obscure and ambi- 
gooua. It may either mean, that the Argonauts 
made ai»e of those Yn^, or pebbles, as ZXiyyt^ 
Itmra, or strigils, for the purpose of chafing and 
cleansing their skins, or that, as tliey rubbed and 
cleansed their skins, the sweat dropped on the 
stones of the shore, >^ii^t9Yy, and discoloured them. 
If this latter sense should be considered, the follow- 
ing conplet may be substituted in the translation. 

Tliey clcanifd tlieir well-worn lides ftroni briny dew, 
WUch, ftUing, itain'd the beach with kindred hue. 

Vristotle, in his work Ur^* i»vfjMa%tn •xMrtusroy, 

Undes to this circumstance, and thus fumisnes an 

'gument in favour of the reality and authenticity 

the Argonautic expedition. He says, that 

M>ng other monuments of the Argonautic ezpe- 

ion, there are found en the b^ch, at Elba, 

tted stones : To «r» rwr 4"*!^' XvyofAvnt vo^ 

\n9ti oi my ntffov oftxtfrri; Xtyn^t lny xt^^^ 
■iy arolttfy aX^yyuriAatrw w Ivou/rroaXn^iMtoi^ 
island of Elba is a rock of ferruginous earth, 
uystallized parts of which represent all the 
rs of the prism. — Denon. 
\7. Awonian deep,] Here taken foT tS»b T^t- 
1 sea, or Mare vtferwok ; to caWed^ m o\i^«»r 
the AdriaUc, on the otkim a\^<& o*^ \V3t&^> 
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ii'luch was called Mare supeirum^ Tlie name 
Ausonia was derived from tlie Aiisones, or Au5(k 
nians, who seem to have been aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the country; and to have lived near 
Circrii^ or along the river Siris, in the country 
wliich was afterwards called the territory of the 
Latins : although, in time, the name of Ausonia 
extended to Campania and all the lower part of 
Italy, and was sometimes employed to denote the 
country in general. — See Heyne, Exc. iv. A. vii. 
1070. Circ4 heldher couH.'] We have the fullest 
description of Circe, and her habitation, in the 
tenth Odyssey of Homer. I'his beautiful fable 
seems to have struck tlie imagination of alt poets, 
ancient and modem, most forcibly. Our poet, 
who had his mind strongly possessed with the 
romantic accounts which Homer gave of the waa- 
derings of Ulysses, and has endeavoured to emulate 
thctn in the voyages of his Argonauts, has not 
omitted to embellish his poem with the introduc- 
tion of this celebrated and interesting personage ; 
and has done it both ingeniously and very naturally. 
Horace notices the celebrity of Circe, and her : 
enchantments: Sirenum voceSy et Circes pocula 
ndsti, Virgil, finding his hero on the shores of 
Italy, near the promontory of Circeii, is led to 
pay his respects to the enchantress, en passant^ 
and does it with great taste and beauty. Vid, 
^neid, lib. vii. ver. 15. The description of Circe, 
her magic, and her enchanted island, have been 
imitated by Tasso, in his loves of Rinaldo and ; 
-.4r;iiida ; by the CavaWw "NVwcvno, \w IvIr account 
i'f the gardens wUeve \e\vtt& ttvVciXswoR.^ \^^\»*\ 
and i;y Spenser, in Vk\s des^env^^woii ^^ X^\ww« 
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bliss, in the Faery Queen, book ii. can. xii. 

Thence passing forth, tbey shortly do arrive 
'Whereat tlie bower of bliss was sitaate; 
A place ptckM oat by choice, of best alive. 
That ualore^ worlt by art can imitate, &c. 

hat is Tery remarkable, and would lead one to 
)pose that the English bard must have had our 
eek poet immediately in liis view, is, that he 
« introduced the story of Jason and Medea, as 
ing pourtrayed in sculpture on the ivory gate of 
3 bower : nt sup. st. 44. Circe, it seems, was 
3 daugliter of Sol and the nymph Persis : she 
isoned her husband, the king of Scythia, that 
e might reign alone ; and also several of her 
bjects. For these causes she was expelled from 
i kingdom, and emigrated to Italy ; where she 
iidcd at a promontory, which from her borrowed 
i name of Circeii. Here she continued to 
ercise her magic and destructive arts; and 
insformed Picus, king of the Latins, near whose 
Titory she resided, into a woodpecker; and 
ylla, tlie daughter of Phorcus, into a marine 
)nster. The fables, botli of the Sirens and 
rce, which are very properly joined togetlicr by 
3race, have a fine allegorical meaning ; and 
note the alluring blandishments of pleasure, and 
i indrdinate indulgences of sensual appetites ; 
lich draw men to destruction, or traa<itbrm and 
grade them into beasts. 

There appears to be some doubt respecting tlie 
ICO ot* residence of Circe, avul vhether it vvai 
JsInnJ, or on the nuiin lii\u\. V c\X.v\\\\\n ^ >\\^ 
:c which yet bvan the nau\c oi Cwcvi oX >^^v*« 
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day Joins the continent— Virgil, however, makei 
her place of residence an island ; and introduces 
Heieuus apprizing Eneas, that Eawque huuUt 
Circes lustranda. In tiiis he follows Homer, who ' 
places Circe in an island. To this Pliny alludes, lib. 
iii. cap 5 and 9 : Circeii itisula quondam immento 
quidem man circumdata, ut creditur Uomero, 9t 
nunc ptanitie. Varro too, as quoted by Servios ) 
in bis comments on the passages of the third and 
seventh ^neid where Circe is mentioned, is said ' 
to have stated, that ' the place called after Circe 
had been formerly an island, before the salt marshes 
were dried up, wliich divided it from thecontioeot' 
This is not surprising, if we consider the ancient 
state of Italy when it was in great part covered 
with wood, before it came to be highly cfdtivated 
by the Romans ; and if we consider, th^t even at 
this day there are many lakes in the ueighboor- 
hood of the place alluded to which ovierflow in 
the winter season, and that tiie Pontine inarshes 
take tht'ir rise from thence. And therefore it if 
that Slrabo- in his fifth book, reckons Circeii 
amonu the unhealthy places, where pestilential 
nio* a.sses were formed by stagnant innndations of 
ti.e sea- To K£$xa»oy nxrta^oy 1«i Sde/bbOtrJ^ ri xoi 
IX'cr*. It is a very extraordniaiy thing, to be sure, 
that the ancients should have conducted Circe, the 
sister of Eetes, king of Colchis, a region bordering 
on the Black sea, from i£a, the capital of that 
country, to an island situated on the coast of 
Iiaiy ! We can only account for it, from the pro- 
found ignorance of the ancient Greeks a$ to gpo- 
^raphical subjects. BfefeteVv\<i\WBft<sSXia&'^\^)jBi 
H^ar, the boundaries oi tli% >Hei.V£tate^w»>«A 
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tine fiice of the country ^n that quarter, were alto- 
gether unknown to them. Before the time of 
Homer, tb^y bad only heard of this part of tlie 
world by wild and fabnlous stories. Behind Sicily 
tliey imagined that a vast ocean was drawn around, 
Vid extended without interruption even to the 
north pole. The fable was very ancient respect- 
ing Circe, the daughter of tlie sun, and of her 
bdng visited by the Argonauts; who, whetlier 
they were asserted to have beeu conveyed on the 
TVmais or the Ister, were still believed to have 
retomed home by that fabulous northern sea 
invented in remote antiquity. In process of time 
this part of the globe, so little known to the 
Greeks, began to be visited by their ships ; and 
thus they gradually acquired a more certain and 
genuine knowledge respecting Italy, Gaul, and 
Hpnau Circeii was a situation very proper for 
this ench^tress, who was supposed to deal in 
poisons, and know the power of herbs ; for Strabo 
observes of it, that it abounded in phints and 
herbs: — ^aa•^ h xai vroXv^^i^of ftyai. Mount 
Ciroeum is said to abound in deadly poisons, and 
Tbcophrastus, in his History of Plants, (lib. v. 
c. 9.) says, tluit the promontory of Circeum was 
thickly covered with trees, and especially with 
msrrtles ; of which a certain low species, that was 
in ranch request for making crowns or wreaths, 
sprung on the tomb of Elpenor, one of the com- 
panions of Ulysses. (See the first essay of Pro- 
^sasor Heyne on the seventh .£neid.) The fahle 
of Circe seems to have been derived by Homer 
/rom some older poet, who meant to d%&^viX^^ ^^ 
MlIaremeatB o/* pleasure by the ^rav o^ ^^c\<(i^giA^ 
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Tlic names are obviously of Greek invention. JEa 
is the Greek name of the earth -, JEettis is tbe 
progeny of the earth ; her parents are the god of . 
day and a nymph of ocean. I 

1073. In visions qf the night.] The jadicions lb 
introduction of visions often has a fine effect, and | 
may be rendered one of the most powerful and j 
affecting pieces of machinery in poetry. Visions |r 
prepare the reader to expect certain incidents, -a 
and a particular mode of speaking and acting. ■ 
If the conduct and sentiments of the actors and 'i; 
speakers should be rather incredible and extraor- 
dinary, tiie introduction of a vision serves to 
reconcile the mind to it, and to render it more 
probable ; as incltiding in it something of ove^ 
rulin*:; influence and supernatural agency. This 
machinery also gives an opportunity of introducing 
a variety of wild and picturesque imagery, by the 
way of episodical ornament. — Apollonius, who is 
certainly in many respects a very judicious and 
scientific poet, has made an artful use of this 
engine. In a former part of this poem, a melan- 
choly vision has a powerful effect on the raind of 
Medea ; and the present dream is well imagined, 
to (ill the breast of Circe with alarm, and send her, 
in consequence, with her attendants, to the shore 
to meet the Argonauts. 

1085. ^ith pious rites, ^c] The custom of 
performing ablutions to avert evil, after frightful 
and ill-omened dreams, prevailed very generally 
among the ancients. Thus, Silius Ital. lib. viii. 
and AristoplvAUi % "Rawcfe, \3fT9 •. 
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OfffWTf )* vS«f 

lar ir«yTif tat/Aoy. 

1()98. Her first rude work,'] So Milton, Paradise 
Lost: 

* The gniMy clods now calved/ 

Hie description in the original is very fanciful and 
Dgenioos. 

1118. The vestal hearth.] The behaviour of 
Ulysses was similar on his arrival at the palace of 
VIcinons. He took his station at the hearth : 



Ilag irv^t oi i' aga nrayri; umv lyivovro ciwrtn* 

$0, when Coriolanus took refuge in the house of 
rnllus Aufidius, the Volscian chief, he seated him- 
iclf on the hearth, as a suppliant. The rights of 
luppliants, as well as the laws of hospitality, were 
nost religiously observed among the ancients: the 
inppliant was peculiarly under the protection of 
Popiter, who thence obtained the appellation of 
lKnn^9 the god of suppliants. Jupiter was 
ilso worshipped under the title of Ov{»^) or the 
^ who protected fugitives. Those who had the 
nisfortnnc to commit homicide were permitted 
save themselves by flight; and enabled, by 
tertain religious rites and oblations, to expiate 
he guilt they had incurred. The same spirit is 
-ecognised in the Jewish law, which made a pro- 
nsion for the slayer who killed his neii^hboiir i<xno- 
antly, am) not of iimVicc prepevise. •, :A\\d ^\v\kVi\\\Vv^vV 
'jree cities of refii^'c, t o wUkU \\<i w\v^\V '^v'^ . 
est the avenger of blood (^t\\e V\v\dv^v\ o*^ ^\v^ 
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deceased) might pursue him while his heart mn 
hot.* — See the nineteenth chapter of Deatero- 
nomy. 

llsfl. Stung with reproaches,"] The pensive and 
contrite demeanour of Jason and Medea is finely 
imat;inedy and tnily natural. ApoUonins was not 
one of those indiscreet poets who delighted, like .y 
.the German playwrights, in depicting objecti r 
that outrage nature, ' monsters redeemed by no 
yirtue.' 

1 133. The atomng eacrifices.] The passage which 
succeeds in the original, is one of those wfaid) 
very much vex and annoy translators. The minute 
desciiptions of ancient manners and religiooi 
ceremonies cannot easily be transferred firom a 
dead to a living language, and yet they are often 
the most curious parts of ancient classics. In the 
passage before us, for instance, it is not easy to 
tell in smooth verse, and without falling into tht 
low and mean, that Circe offered up a sucking 
pig, (which was the victim used in these rites of 
atonement and purification,) and that she washed 
the hands of the suppliants in its blood. 

11 2. Listened.] Circe was anxioos to hear 
Medea speak ; as, at first e;lance, she had satpected 
that she niij;iit be her kinswoman, from observing 
in iicr eyes tiiat peculiar fire and lustre, which dis« 
tinguished the descendants of the god of day^ 

1 1 74. Some events, ^c] There is great delicacy, 
and a feminine attention to decorum, in Medea's 
saying that she fled from the wratli of her father 
with her cousins, the sons of Pliryxus, instead of 
owning that she fted with 3«k&QT\. 'tt&\\«w«H^ ^aafti 
cmition on this occasion, asi^\i« ^«ax^ v» -^w* 
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hyti io' sUence the death of her brother, are yery 
beaotifiil and natural. Medea, thongh ferocious, 
artfoly and a slave to her unruly passions, is not 
devoid of virtuous feelings; in particular, she 
shows a strong sense of feminine delicacy, a regard 
to character, and a wish to preserve decent appear- 
ances. Thus the poet judiciously forbears to out- 
step the modesty of nature, by an unquahfied 
exhibition of depravity. 

1176. In vainJ] The behaviour of Circe is very 
Bobley and finely marked. Her superior penetra- 
tion, reading the guilt and weakness of Medea 
through her attempts at concealment, and this 
mixed with compassion for her sex ; the superior 
dignity of Circe: all these form an admirable con- 
trast to the conscious guilt and humiliation of 
Medea. 

1185. Ties ^ kindred.'] Circe was the daughter 
of the son, and sister of Eetcs, according to our 
poet. 

119(). Hence with that partner, ^c] There is 
much dignity and propriety in the whole conduct 
of Circe on ttiis embarrassing occasion. She felt 
for tlie affliction ot /Eetes, and saw the criminality 
of Medea in all its deformity ; but she could not 
think of violating tlie sacred laws of hospitality, 
or the rights of suppliants; ueitiier could she forget 
that the unhappy Medea was also her relation. 

l3M)8. For Juno sought to learn, ^.] Juno was 
aoxions to know the precise time when the Argo- 
nauts should renew their voyage, that slie migiit 
exert herself to protect them, and facilitate tUeiv 
progress. 
1^17, yuU'an)ifQr^vs,\ Agat\\oc\c%,m\\v&\^<s.^>^^* 
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or< memorials respecting the forges of '^ 
relates that there are two islands on the < 
Sicily; one of which is called Hiera, thi 
Strongyle, which day and night emit flames, 
these islands is called Lipara, according to 
The same writer again, in his seventh boo 
* There are islands on the coast of Sicily ; 
them are volcanic: — the one is called th 
of Eolus, the other of Vulcan. In whici 
there is said to spring a river of fire.' — Gr. 

1S18. Deti^ening hammers sound,"] These 
are also called the Eolian islands, on ace 
the intimate and natural connection bet¥ 
and flame. The Greek scholiast says, tl 
peculiar residence of Vulcan is in Lip; 
Strougyle, (these are two of the islands of 
on which account a violent noise and cracl 
fire was heard in tltem. It was an ancient tr 
that any person who chose, might bring uni 
iron and leave it on the shore of these 
together with money, as the price of n 
turing it ; and that, if he came the next 
was sure to find in tlie place of it a sw 
whatever other thing he wished to have foi 
him. Pytheas relates the same story in hi 
cuit of the Earth,' aiid adds, that tlie sea al 
those islands is on Arc. 

1223. Progeny of air,] This is strictly an 
sophically just ; because tiie winds arc p 
by currents of air, or rather are currents < 

1230. The nymph.] Virgil evidently h 
machinery of o\it po«,\.\iiN\K« VR.tba€r8t 
But he has imptoveOL Ntrj tiv\\<^ wi.\s» 
i>y i-esortins to othet %w«CR^> «»^ «« 
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imitstioil from Homer, lib. J 
Sudd, lib. «. ver. 606 : 



Baron Stolberg, in iai travel), gives the followa)^ 
acGoant of tb« Eoliao or Lipari islands, vol. ii. p. 
51B : ' As these islanils, wliicb rise ont of the sea 
like moDntaini witb tlieir steep shores, are seen to 
a gniat distance, and as you torn towards tfaem, 
(like tbe wandering rocks of Homer, in face of 
Hcylla,) always appear to buie a diSerent sitaa' 
tioni tbe great poet, proflling by tbese circoni' 
stances, called tlie island of Eolus the swimming 
island. Upari, like its companions, is higli ; and, 
like thcira, tbe declivity of the shores have the 
colour of iron ; at least, when seen, as they were 
bj n<, at a diitanre. The island of lipari was 
formerly volcanic. The fbllowiug is tbe accoDnt 
which Diodarus gives of it: 

' Tbe wind burets furtb wilh t^eat rnsliing and 
noise from tbe caverns of .Stroiiiiyle, (Stromhob) 
of Hiera Hcplia!StH, cousecrated to Vulcan, and 
now called tlie volcano. Thiy cast out sand and 
bat atones, so that some believe that tti<-y have a 
subterranean passage, and are connected uitb 
;£tRa, and that tiny mntnnlly vomit (ire. 

' IJimnUrKmuf the Italian kin?, Ah-oh, vlvrtvii 
amy by lux bnitbcr, fifst pc(:p^Cilvuv\ i.'w\\\\-iV>A 
'/li.' fo/uu Waii.N; uad after liim,\iv™OLtVJv.«^) 
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took its name. £oIas, the son of Hippotas, camtf 
there, and married Cyane, the daughter of Lipams. 
He was king of Lipara, and aided his wife's 
father, who sighed after Italy, to conquer Sorento. 
Ulysses visited this ^Eolus, who was an upright 
man, and was called the friend of the gods. The 
invention of sails is ascribed to him. By observ- 
ing the tokens which the fire afforded^ (the ascend- 
ing smoke, that appeared fiery by night,) he could 
prognosticate concerning the winds to tiie inhabit* 
ants; from which the fable arose, that he was lord 
of the winds. .£olus had six sons, one of whom 
jeigned in the country of Rhegium: the Aye 
others in Sicily. The fame of their father, and 
their own mild and just behaviouf, induced the 
Sicani and the Sicuti, who had always before 
been at variance, to obey them. The family 
reigned long till it was extinct; and the Siculi 
afterwards selected their own priiices. The 
Sicana waged civil wars.' 

The fiction that i£olus ruled tlie winds^ and the 
account of his being able to foretel the change of 
the wind by the prognostics of fircy on wliich this 
fiction is founded, were occasioned by the oppor- 
timities he had of observing the vrind, which 
changes sooner in high regions than in the low ; 
and manners, to this day, predict the change of 
the wind from the smoke that rises out of the vol- 
canic islands, and from the vapours tliat ascend 
from the others. 

Rucellai has given a fine description of the 
Cyclops, in his beautiful and classical poem, * Le 
Api:' 
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Come ne la fuclna i fir an Cyclopia 
Che fanno le sactte horrendc, ^c. 

1254. Wandering isles,'] The rocky islauds, 
named the Cyanean, were also caHed nxctyxrai, 
or * erratic,' by the Greeks. Dioaysias Periegctos 
qpeaks of tliose wandering rocks : 

Ex it TOi oiyofxtr^ iffet^nftrlala tyyv^i tsrovTl^. 

See Heinsins on Ovid, Metam, lib. vii. vcr. 162. 

1«60. Scylla,] So Virgil, ^neid, lib. iii. ver. 
4S0. 

1S64. Thy ftroud virtue.] This was not alto- 
gether the case, according to ancient mythology. 
It was rather the prudence of Jove himself, tlian 
the reserve of Thetis, that prevented tlie progress 
of this amonr. It had been ibretold, tiiat if 
Jupiter should proceed to gratify his passion for 
Thetis, the ofispring would be a son who should 
dethrone him, as he had dethroned his iatlier 
Satorn. Ovid, in his Metam. lib. xi. ver. 221, 
iscribes this prophetic warning to Proteus. 

If76. Tft^mts.] She was one of the daughters 
of Unums and Terra, the sisters of the Titans, 
Hho were called Titanides. Tlie names of the 
other sisters were Tethys, Rhea, Mnemosyne, 
Fhoebey Dione, Thea. — See Apollodorus, Ath. lib. 
t c. 2, where he speaks of the birth of PalUs ; 
and see note on this subject, on book iii. near the 
b<^oinng. 

1283. First /if mortal^.] Peleas. Xrvito^^tk^^ 
gpeaka of the femperance of Peleas \n \\vi come^V^ 
of the Clouds, Pe/eus, od this account, 0^"*^ V^^* 
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dence and temperance) received Uie swo 
There is a noble poem of Catullus on tiie ou 
of Peleus and Thetis. 

1287. Sustained the nuptial light.^ That 
say, I acted as your mother, on the occasii 
your marriage ceremony, in sustaining tiie nc 
torch. For it was the office of the mothe 
the brides to bear these torclies. Tliis oust 
mentioned by Euripides in his Phoeaisse : 

£y yofjMig w; Xff^fKH fjun^i juiaxagta. 

* I did not light the flame of a legitimate fir 
thy nuptials, as suits a happy mother.* 
dwells on her performing tliis office, to sbo^ 
particular regard and tenderness towards T 
and to engage that goddess to a return of grati 
Jiino, at any rate, was the goddess who piecu 
presided over marriage rites, whence she was c 

* Pronuba Juno.* 

1 294. Naiads.'] He means Chariclo and Ph 
by whom Achilles was nursed in the cave ef CI 
The former was the mother, the latter the w 
tlie centaur. — Gr. Scho. 

1^J96. Doom'dto wed.] Anaxagoras says, th 
reality, all these fables respecting Achilles 
invented by the people of Sparta, to do bono 
that hero. Some relate, that the gods, symp; 
ing with his mother Thetis, raised Achil! 
immortality. Ibycus was the first who re 
that Achilles, arriving at the Elysian fields, m< 
Medea. In this iMx, tve Uas been followe 
Simonides, (ride Gt. ^ktXvo.") «eA tssmv^ ^'^ 
tlie ancient my tlio\o^\%U. 



1S98. And Ptlnu loo.] There is something clra- 
imtic berc. The author of Uie Egimius, in his 
leeond booic, says, that Thetis, being dtsirous to 
know wlietber ber Bona by Pelens were mortul or 
immortal, tlirew same of tliem into caltlrons of 
boiling water, and others into the Gre; and that 
many of them being destroyed in tliis manner, 
Pelens became enraged, and prevented Achilles 
Irom being plonged in the latal caldron. Saplio- 
des, in his play called ' The Lovers of Achilles,' 
says, thai Thetis, being bitterly reproached by 
Peleui, deserted liini. Staphylus, in bis third 
book respcctini; Tfaesaaly, relates, that Cliiron, 
being a person of great vriidom, and skilful iu 
astronomy, was desiroui of rendering Peleiis very 
illnstrioiui and ftmous; fur which purpose he sent 
for tbe daughter of Actor the myrmidon, aiul 
caosed reports to be generally circulated, that 
Pelcui was about to intemiarry witli Thetis, tbe 
marine goddess, mider the sanction of Jupiter, 
who wu to bestow her on him as a bride, and 
that tbe gods would come, witli rain and stoiur, 
to tbe nnptisls. Having spread these reports, lie 
watched the time when he knew by certain prog- 
nostics there would be a vast deal of wiud, und 
lixed the solemoization of llie nuptinU for this 
period ; and Peleus having espoused Philomela, 
the daogliter of Actor, the fame of bis being 
married to Tlwlis became general. — Gr. Sdio. 
1315. Charsbdit and Seglla.] Tbe rocks r.p- 

stiTiJt bctwifii Italy and Sirilv, calkA WYa^m 
ofMeasiiia. SrylU ivas ou the side o( \V i\n ■. 
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Charybrlifl on that of Sicily, adjoiniiii^ Cape tt" 
lorus. The Greek scholiast says, that the fiible 
of Scylla arose from the circom&taDces of the | 
promontory of Scylla, when viewed at a distance, 
having some imaginary resemblance to a woman's 
head; and there being a number of vast and 
terrible rocks beneath that were fvil of bdlow 
places and deep caverns, the resorts of monsten 
of the sea. The* vessels which, eodeavooring to 
avoid the rocks of Scylla, approached too near 
the v\rhirlpool of Charybdis, were sacked in by it, 
and swallowed up ; and those which strove to 
avoid the dangers of Charybdis, being driven on 
the rocks of Scylla, were dashed to pieces and 
destroyed. When the vessels were wrecked, the 
dogs of the sea, and other destructive monsters, 
used to issue from their retreats, and devour the 
unfortunate mariners. It seems that Scylla^ ac- 
cording to the descriptions of the poets, had dogs 
with ravening mouths projecting from her sides 
and breast, which used to seize on tlie sailors who 
approached her ; a fable which originated in the 
circumstance of the seals, and other monsters of 
the deep, emerging from tlie recesses beneath the 
promontory. Acusilaus relates that Scylla was 
the daughter of Phorcus and Hecate. Homer 
says, that the mother of Scylla was named Cra- 
tais. — Odyss. X : To» ot/Trtf^t^cca'x.t K^e^ou^, Apol- 
lonius seems to follow their accounts, and recon- 
cile them by adding, that Hecate vvas named 
Cratais. The author of the < MiyaXat toeu* says, 
that Scylla was iVve Aasv^^Vw ^^ '9V»«ba& and 
Hecate. StesicYvotus, Vw Vvi ^c^W^, »:^^ ^Qoas. ^a». 
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IS the daughter of Lamia. Thus far the Greek 
holiast.) Milton, Paradise Lost, book ii. ver. 
i9, alludes to these descriptions : 

•— — — * Fv less abhorr'd than these 
Vex'd Scylla, bsthing in the sea that pails 
Calabria trom the hoarse Trinacriau shore.' 

omer, in his Odyssey, book xii. ver. 73 — 97, 
lyes the description of Scylla. It is thus trans- 
ted by Pope: 

' High in the air the rock it* snmnrit sbroods 
In brooding tempests and in rolling clonds; 
Load storms aroand, and mists eternal rise, 
Bent its bleak brow, and intercept the skies. 
When all the broad expansion, bright with day. 
Glows with liie* aniomnal or tlie summer ray 2 
The summer and the antamn glow in vain ; 
Tlie sky for ever lonrs, for ever doads remain, 
impervioos to the step of roan it stands, 
Thoogh borne by twenty feet, though arm'd with twenty 
hands,' Sec. 

"he poet, desirous of creating a bold iRible oot of 
tiese rodLS, was obliged to give them a terrific 
miB. That figurative sense which he has so fre- 
fnentiy employed, and which so few of his com- 
oentilors have nnderstood, he employs here, 
bit lie may envelope his object in clouds. This 
ocky in reality, is not so high as to be covered 
rith -cloads on a dear day ; bnt its form is strik- 
if , and inspures terror : at present the rock is not 
toialtd, for a castie has been bnilt upon it : but, 
van BOW, bad » man twenty hand^ and Xn««xiV3 
le^ MS Homier says, he woold not b^ ^X^^ ^^ 
mb it. It rises like a round tower *, ti^fc Vt^saA^ 
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of vfhichy compared to iti hdi^ Mij 'Jiitil^ W 
epithet deformed ; endt tomrdt ttie ■«, it pitW 
a sharp three-forked diff. In tUi dtf WB ill 
the three rows of teetb of fiUmor. Tte Mi^ 
boaring eHfi too pr e iea t ed tliMiiwi to im 
creative fimcy c^ tlie poet Ite fietioB of tti 
sea-dog, the .dolf^uoy tod the fttlll aiMe tmgt Ma- 
sters which die makes her prey, ia lUadad oai li 
admirable knowledge of the nataro of the 8ea;fc 
it abounds in dolphtos, and a large kind of lUh nlddi 
the Italians call mm M Mere. It efcn oecMtarily 
happens that a kfaid of wfaatey of the ipecte Ae 
French call etdUUt^ k stranded on HMNeibonfc 

There have been fieqoent conteili eoaoenBiai 
Charybdis^ which, aa deseribad by Hmer, fa no 
longer to be fomid. He cooM not mtam d» 
lower rocks; for his description kaa phwed 
Charybdis opposite to Scylhu These eooitriesi 
ever subject to the grand phenomeoa of nalmei 
may have sofiered great cbuiges ftesn earth- 
quakes. Is not even the opfanon of aenral 
ancient and modem philosophen probable, which 
maintains that Sidl^ was anciently aepara led 
from Italy by an earthquake ? It was the aap- 
position of CluverinSy that, accordhig to Ike nkr 
tion of Homer, wluch placed Charybdis oppoiits 
to Scyila, it must have been aft the pW Mne a rtBly 
of Pelorus, now called Capo di Funo-: hot aa he 
could not find it there, hie soppoaed the wfaiil- 
pool, which is opposite the lightJionse ff Mes- 
sina, to be the true Charybdis, aid aeeosea Hoaser 
of an error. But boiii camA he not to find the 
real whirlpool o? HobaT) -"iftMa. >k^\j«w^ ^ 
every fishermanoC ScsV^^ot Cas^ «* *» 
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a, and forms itself bet ween Capo di Varo 
ylla? The current runs from the uort'u-ea'^l 

straits of Faro. There is a regular ebb 
w of the tide every six hours ; and when a 
wind sets in to oppose either the ebb or 
w, a whirlpool still rises before the pro- 
ry. 

i ebb and flow has been ascribed by some to 
terraneous passage, said to exist between 
t ^tna and the sea. By Aristotle it is 
ed, like other ebbs and -flows, to the in- 
e of the moon; and this opinion is con- 
1 by the regularity of the six-honr tide. It 
ain, that, in the time of Homer, the tides, 

were common to but few places of the 
erranean, were very imperfectly understood, 
lerefore says, that three times a day Cha- 

ens^ulfed the waters, and three times a day 
ed them up again. 

; navigator of a small packet-boat, if nnac- 
:ed with these seas, might probably meet 
he misfortune against which Circe cautions 
?8, when she warns him, while avoiding 
. and her projecting cUffs, ' Not to approach 
rhirlpool of Charybdis.' Earthquakes, or 
other natural cause, have now operated a 
ial change ; and this strait is by no means so 
Jable to mariners as in ancient timet ; ev;en 
>f war may now pass through 4t. 
9. And raging fireaJ] The subterranean flret 
I up from the deptlis near tliis dangerous pass 
ylla and Charybdis, so that the &««. h(%& 
^ by tbem ; as Metrodora« a«5% Vsi Va& ^x^x. 
7oacerning history. T\\eopbx«M»B) VBk Viv^ 
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historical iiioniimeDtSy says, the crackling and 
uoise of flames arc heard from th'ig Eolian iilandi 
to the di.'Uance of a ihoasand stadia ; and that a 
soimdy reseiubUu^ tliunder, is lieard fh>m tbem, id 
the neighbourhood of TaoromtDioni. — Gr. Scho. 

i:i6S, Hut beware,"] This injoDCtion was given 
to her husband hy Thetis from a motive of re- 
serve and delicacy. It was natural for her to 
tiiink, that a principle of vanity might dispose 
Peleus to point her out to bis companions amoog 
the Nereids; a circumstance which would be 
highly offensive to her feelings, as she knew they 
were ail to appear naked. 

lo8'J. iJ'erftainmg lamps, ^c] Tlie reader will 
liiid a fable resembling tiiis in tlie Persian tales : 
where a prince is married to a beautiful and 
acconipiisiied princess of the race of the GeniL 
One of their children is thrown into a great fire, 
and innnediately disappcai-s : another is, imme- 
diately after its birth, given to a great bitch, who 
eaniOvS it off in her mouth. The husband, like- 
Pc!< i.s, breaks out into an agony of passion. 
I'iiis produces a separation from liis wife, and a 
scries of misfortunes to the prince. Tlie princess, 
however, is induced, in process of time, to relent, 
and return to her husband, with their children 
now full ^rown, and completely adorned with 
beauty and accomplishments ; and it then appeai-s, 
that she had taken tlic method above mentioned 
of seiidiu!; away these children, that they might 
be educated among the Genii. This fiible is also 
applied to Ceres', when she undertook to bring 
np Tripl(»lcuu\s •, Vu otOitv vo \«\\^^\ \\\\vw "vB«««ka\- 
tal, she fed Urn aV\ A^^ v^\V\x ^€«&'c::J^ ^v.^^, ^^ 
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>Tered him at night with burning embers.- His 
ither, Eiusinus, observing this, expressed his 
uirs and anxiety for his child. The goddess, iu 
ispleasure, strock the fiitber dead 3 bat conferred 
nmortality on Triptolemus. 

1411. lieif won a fair and florid,^ I have fol- 
>wed the Oxford editor in lus translation of the 
hreeM word avdi/AOEo-o^y, in the text, which he 
saden Jlmidam, But the Greek scholiast seems 
} make this word the proper name of the island, 
'or he says, ' The poet has followed Hesiod, in 
ailing this island of the Sirens by the name of 
Jitberooessa* — Nnont et; AvdifcoEOvety lya a^ur^ 
ITXC K^/«y. 

141!I2. Siret^.'] Stolberg, vol. ii. p. UH, says, 
It was generally believed among the ancients, 
tiat Surrentum, now Sorento, derived its name 
rom the Syrens. I cannot coQceive how tlie 
taked rocks that project from the promontory of 
HEassa, or those smaller cliffs that face Sorento, 
onld have been supposed the island of the melo- 
lions Syrens; but he likewise tells os, they sang 
Q flowery meadows. That the charming iaUind 
if Homer lay between the promontory of Circe 
ad the gulfs of Sicily is certain ; but I should 
ather seek it in the vicinity of these gulfs. We 
ind, that after Ulysses and his companions had 
»assed the island, they heard the thunder, and 
aw the smoking billows of Scylla : 

' Now «U at opce tretnendoas scenes onAiId, 
lIuinderM Uie deeps, the smoking billows roU*d.' 

J*opet Odyu, Book «LN«.'i^a» 
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' Ttie cliffs sitimted od the bay of Saleno* «■ tte 
further side of tiie cppe of Sorento^ c^Bei * Le 
Galle/ are commonly soppoMd to be tlie Irind of I 
the Sirens. Momit'ErJbi oveilooked DicpiMS, i 
celebrated, for .a temple of VewH. Tbb city was 1 
much raiowted'IbrtiM bcanty of Ito ftavie W»- I 
bitants: hence perfaapt tbe Mie of the -ttram; I 
and the tmtfa of Botes bdag iDoredby the SlieDi 
might be, thaty attracted by the bcMrty ef the 
women, he remained behind the Arfonaata.' 

The city, formerly LOybenm, is aew called 
Marsala. The Botes mentioned in the tat is '| 
said to have had a son by VennSi Irho was aiBKd I 
Eryx, and from whom the monntnn of ttntSMw « 
was called. In reality, Eiyx wm tlie wb of ^ 
Bntes, and Lycaste, a fweoos c our t e i au , who for « 
her beauty was denondnited Venos. 

The names of the Sirens were, Tlif tadno^ or 
Thelxiop^, Molpe, and Aglaoplioiioo, Thefiibte 
•of the Sirens is Tarionsfy moraliaed. Plato sap- 
poses them to have b^ tiie goddesses of kn- 
mony, who tuned the spheres ; a beantilbl and 
poetical notion, which has be^ adopted by 
Milton : 



Thoilifllenf 



To the celcsdal Syreni' hmmonj. 

That lit upon the nine infotdert qiiicrM, * 

And «infE to those that hold the viUl •heariv i 

And tarn the adamantine spindle roand, Ac 

Paiisanias will have it, that they were the god- 
desses of eloquence and persuasion in all &ir . 
branches. Othet^ «qi^^q«^ ^bat b^ tlie Sirens -^ 
are meant tiie s^VasemcvLX:^ ^ wwwa^ '^^»mbk.\ 
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and that their number is fixed at three, with a 
reference to the three grosser senses, of smelling, 
tastangy and feeling. Certainly this is one of the 
most agreeable fables in Greek my thetogy ; and 
one which lias made a greater impression on the 
imagination, and famished more learned allusion, 
and matter of more poetical embellishments, than 
perfaapt any other. The reader will find some 
similitude to it in the fictions and traditions of the 
beautiful and animated poetry of the east. Spen- 
ser has availed himself of the fables respecting 
the Sirens in his fine description of the mermaids, 
that sing to tempt Sir Gnyon ; book ii. canto xii. 
stanzas 90—33. Among others, whom Ceres sent 
in quest of Proserpine, were the Sirens. On 
wfaidi occasion she gave them wings. It is ob- 
servable, that Spenser meant to refine on the 
ancient mythology, in making his mermaids five 
in number, evidently in correspondence with the 
whole number of the senses. Though I doubt 
whether the ancients were wrong in omitting 
sight and hearing, as being productive of plea- 
sures more spiritual and less degrading than the 
other three, from the number of their Sirens. 
The passage of Spenser to which I allude, is not 
inferior to any in that exquisite poet. Orpheus, 
in his Argonautics, gives us the substance of the 
song, with which, he says, he overpowered ^the 
seductive strain of the Sirens. 

1436. He ncept vnik mastery.] The line in the 
original, which expresses this idea, is a most 
happy instance of the sound ech(HUf^ to \Sa& %>^\i%^ ^ 
and shows the consummate skiU of owt v^^*^ ^"^ 
veisiScation. It u verse 907 of th^ oiis^va\\ 
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All the feet in this verse but the last are dactyls, 
and the words are all such as accord witii tlie sense. 
They express the sonorous crash of a bold and 
hurried de«cant; the energetic and rapid niunben 
of the masculine strains, which the bard of Tivaoe 
employed to counteract and overpower the sedac- 
ing songs of the Sirens. On the contrary, the 
preceding lines, which describe the songs of the 
Sirens, are not less expressive of languor and 
seductive softness. The word Kf fyfiw, nsed by 
the poet, is particularly expressive of the strong 
and energetic manner in which Orpheoa played^ 
or rather smote the lyre. 

1450. Queen <if /ore.] Venus protected Botes 
jn a double right ; both as having some influence 
over the sea, from whence she sprung, and as 
considering Butes, who was the victim of soft 
indulgence, as a peculiar object of her favour. 
Another similar fable has sprung from this ; it is 
related by Diodorus, in his fourth book, con- 
cerning Eryx, the son of Butes, who became tbe 
husband of Venus. Eryx is the name of a moon- 
tain between Drepanom and Panormus. 

li5.S. Lihfheum rears,'] Dionysius Periegetes 
(De Situ Orb.) speaks of the three promontories 
of Sicily. 

A'Aoa li ot wa^uvof it vjtTstx^Si^ rt XtXt//Si| Tt 
Axx' r, TO* XtXv/8ti fAVf ivt ^iirtrf ^ffygoio, &c, 

1463. The flame qf rulcan.^ Seethe note on a 
preceding line. Pindar, CaMAmvAw&^vxANvc^^ 
Ou his diird iEneid) seem tjoXi^Nfe n^^^ ^^^ '»^'«»^ 
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Other, in sablime and magnificent descriptions of 
the eruption of volcanic fires, and the labours of 
Vulcan and the Cyclops at their forges. The 
verses of CaUimachns, describiag the roaring of 
the flames and the noise of Hie hammers of the 
gigantic workmen, are a noble instance of the 
power of versification, in making the sound an' 
echo to the sense. See Hymn to Dclos; and 
Pindai's first Pythian Ode, decade 5. 

Stolberg says, vol. i. p. 450 : ' The promon- 
tory of Circe, now called Monte Circello, has 
likewise been called by the inhabitants Monte 
Felice. And even those to whom the name of 
Circe is as little known as the name of the poet, 
who rendered the enchantress immortal, have yet 
their narratives to detail concerning the great 
sorceress who once inhabited this mountain. 
' Near this/ he says, ' he observed, that suddenly 
a Wm of the Wisp rose over a marsh, which the 
traveller concluded to be the beginning of tlio 
Pontine marsh. I bad never seen one,' says he, 
^io bright before; it frequently rose very high, 
danced to a great distance, and always returned 
back to its former place. Appearances of this 
kind must have impressed the minds of the rude 
and ignorant with awe, and disposed them to 
suppose the neighbouring regions the haunts of 
sorcery, and the residence of spirits and demons/ 
Stolberg's Travels, vol. ii. p. 197 : ' The rock 
of Homer has a ^ntastic and terrifying form. 
We took boat, aif "^ went to it ; as soon as we 
arrived. Jet os heaTthe descriplioti o^ \Vsfe ^^»x 
poet, and wonder with how much ip«t«.\.x^^\Q>\\'V!i» 
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observed, and how much there was of reality in hit 
daring imagery. 

*■ Circe warned Ulysses against the PlanetaP) 
the erratic or wandering rocks. Immediately in 
the front of the rock of Scylla craggy cliffii ad- 
vance out of the sea, against which the foaming 
waves more or less continually dash. The eye is i 
deceived, or might be induced to ascribe the 
iiiotion of the sea to the cliffs. A similar accident 
happens in the Baltic, vrbere people, as I have 
often experienced, mistake the stones^ which the ^ 
sea now washes, and now leaves bare, for swim- 
ming sea-dogs. Homer may have made the 
voyage on board a Phsenician or Greeiae vessel ; . 
or ratiier, no doubt, a Pfaaenician; and still it is 
probable, that the mariners of his age were 
i<;norant enough of these coasts, actually to 
iniai^ine that the cliffs floated. Pliny himself, that 
great naturalist, believed that the rocky islands of 
the I^go di Balsena floated.' 

1468. Around the vessel now, ^c] Virgil lias 
imitated this passage in the first £neid : in the 
passage which describes the sea nymphs extri- 
cating the Trojan vessels from the rocks and 
Syrtes. Camoens was so particularly struck with 
this passage, that he has imitated it in his second 
and fifth books. 

loOO. Their labours Vulcany Sfc] This is bean- 
tifully and fancifully imagined. I cannot forbear 
remarking here, what I have already frequently 
Gbs(Tvcd, the graphic talent c ^ ApoUonius. What 
a fine subject for v^\ul\\\% \* ^««. fw:tiUhed ! the 
whole sea ammAXcd-, ^^ ^«t«v(S>% w«\\s«««b%\sv 
cJiiferent groups and nw\o^ i»x<:\\xi^«^,^^^^^xv««i 
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tl»e ship over the rocks. Vulcan propped on the 
handle of his hammer, and looking forward to 
view tlieir labour from the top of a high promon- 
tory. Juno gazing down from heaven, and, in a 
transport of lolicitade and fear for the safety of 
the Tessel, throviring her arms round Minerva. 
This preceding passage of Apollonius is imitated 
by Cwnoensy book ii. 

160P. Such was the delayJ] There seems to lie 
lonaie doubt what was the portion of time intended 
by the poet in this passage. The generally received 
interpretation is, that he meant the half of the 
artificial day, Nvx^n/M^tf > or the space of a vernal 
day, twelve hours. On the one hand, it may be 
objected that the poet gives but a despicable idea 
of the energy and exertions of the goddess and 
the nymphs, in supposing that they consumed so 
mach time in extricating the vessel from its dan- 
gerous situation ; on the other side it may be re- 
plied, that Apollonius wished to impress on his 
remders the arduous natuie of tlie task. How- 
eter, the passage will bear the meaning of a 
«pace of three hours, one fourth part of a vernal 
dsy j or perhaps even of one hour out of twelve, 
of which the vernal day consist^, when days and 
nights are equal. This version is confirmed by 
resorting to the subsequent line l.ol3, where it is 
said^ the Argonauts sailed past the pastures of 
the sun in the course of the day ; which seems to 
intimate, tliat the residue of the day was thus 
employed. (Hselzlinus). The Oxford editor con- 
jectures, that n/xobT®^ fti0'» may mean the da'^ 
MiseJ^ or the very Jay, i, c, the whole da^ •, ^^ Vw \\\*i 
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* hope itself.' Tbii^ lKiwe?e^ MeBOrtobe tftieed 
interpretation, * 

1529. OfikeJMt$midkerd$^UK9ML] SHne 
later writert hanre piMed ttwifr flecb and kttdft 
of the son at M^te, ott' tfac- wt ateia a lwi ft, ob 
accomit of tiie extciordittty IblBlty •f'tMrltfdi 
tliere.--<Viile avv«r. Ska tUfc p; 30r.) Tte 
origin of the name Trinae^ or IkAikAi, k 
donbtfhl; flkat of Triflterk irfrt«r. -HlMMrfaife 
songfat for TbritweiR in Or^fgliy M' JfutOfcMit 
Ifenici I prkt^ dBHtttf^ jH JViiQriML RMwV'flc^ 
cording to tike gnfAuMse of Banty iSktf rodttf. 
Respecting the floickfl and MhhfwMm tnAillm 
was an ancient ami teiy de|^ AUfrdr M- 
gory, prior ertin to tho tkonr of 0oitaar^ taip> 
ceming tlie Immr year c oa ii a ti n g of 390 dtgrf; 
which some mytfablogist had infp ttd od J y ft^gned 
to be fed as the ilockf tM hteda of die lOft 
Their generation was said never to ft^ but to be j 
everlastingly renewed. Their cdov was pne 
white, and their boms of gold, iar ailnaion to the 
brightness of the son. Jfyrefj^ tiie daagliieii of j 
the snn^ were assigned to tliem ai tiMfrgnardfans ; ' 
and the station nHiere they were ftdMs aSSigafd ^ 
to them in some sea, at that tioie fittie kaowni 
and very fyt to tiie west; by wMdt'wMi meant 
Sicily, then called Thrinada^ flrinacii^- and after ] 
Trinacria. Tbe first idea of tbls biiauUftf fictton 
might have been snggetted by tber uiMeio ia teo» 
secrated flocks and herds wfaicb w«e ftd In many 
places, and dedicated to tbe indigeMiib' and ttrte^ 
laiy deities of the wkr-4^ Bejoe not in 

Apollod. «14. . . .^ ...^:.-^ 

1523. A •«©» crook:\ tteft^wsrtttfc^fc ««««*< 
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;faiov, sipjnifies a staff curved at one end, whicli 
kbeplieriis use. Callimaclms says : 

n<M/uifVixov wiXti/uca %ai *v ^«§« X**** *X*'^'** — ^^* Scho. 

15S4. Shining brass,'] In the original mcAoZeose. 
Horace takes notice of this metallic substance, 
TUfia non ut nunc Orchako rincta. The Greek 
scholiast says, this was a species of brass which 
took its naine from a certain man named Onus, 
the son of £uretiis. Aristotle, in his TiXtreuy 
denies both tlie etymology of tlie name and the 
existence of the thing. Others say, that this is a 
rasli and hasty assertion, and that there is really a 
metal so called. Stesichorus and Bacchilidcs 
mention it; and Aristophanes, the grammarian, 
takes notice of it. Some, as Socrates and Theo- 
fMmpus, (in his twenty-fifth book) say, that Ori- 
cfaaTcufl wis the name of a statuary. — See Gr. 
Scho. 4>n ver. 973. 

1534. Beyond the Ionian bay.'] By the «70^9/jt^ 
wn^y in this place, the poet means the entriince 
into the Ailriatic gulf, before which the Island of 
Corfu lies. This island had various names an- 
ciently; among others that of Ceraunia. The 
imble of tlie sickle of Saturn, with which he dis- 
membered his father Coelns, being liere depo- 
sited, seems to have arisen from the falcated form 
•f the island. Corcyra was at first called Dre- 
pane, a name borrowed from A^tvxfn, or Z^^cva- 
fOM», ' sickle ;' either because (as has been men- 
tioaed) the sickle of Saturn vn& Wvtx^ de.^Q&\\.^<\^ 
or from Ceres, who, for a time, \\\VaXAXft^ >\vv^ 
hiand, and having first taught tb^ X\\»3Q& Vi ?»^^ 
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and reap com, obtained a sickle from Valcan io 
ictiiin. She afterwards was fabled to have cod- 
rcaled tbis sickle in tbe niuritinie parts of the 
island, whicb conformed to tbe sbape of it. * 
Ceres is reported to have made tbis island ber 
place of residence, out of aJOfection to Macris, 
the nurse of Baccbus. Tlie Pbeacians, who in- 
liabited tbis island, were said to be of divine 
origin. After tbe name of Drepane, (T'Orcyra 
obtained that of Sclieria. . Tbe origin of this 
name is assigned by Aristotle, in his ' Polity of 
tlie Corcyreans.' This name, also, is dednced 
from the interference of Ceres. It is said that 
she, being very apprehensive that Drepane, in a 
course of years, migiit become a continent, by 
the alluvions of rivers, entreated Neptune to turn 
the course of the rivers in question ; and the god 
having complied with ber request, tlie inland, 
instead of Drepane, began to be called Scberia ; 
from two Greek verbs, (7;^£*y, * to restrain,* and 
^Eiv, ' to flow.' The island was also called Ma- 
oris, from the nygapb who nursed Baccbus : Cor- 
cyra, from a nymph of that name, tbe daughter of 
Asopus. — Gr. Scho. 

1536. With »paciou8 harbours^ Tbe word, ip 
the original, afi^iAa(pyi^, intimates, that tbis island 
afforded excellent ports on both sides \ the pro- 
jecting necks of laud, on whicb the city of Corfu 
and tlio town of Pagiopoli are situated, run out 
parallel to each other; and have, on each side 
of them, decp'y indented bays ; so that the epi- 
thet 'A|ui.Cf)iKa<^ti',> or * capacious,' applies with 
peculiar pvopr'\e\^ to V\vfe ^w\. ^^ ^^Ast^x^.. ^^^ 

describes it as ca^acVovx^ ^^ay^Q^v\^>^^^^«- 
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ing an approach on either hand. Apollonian, in 
bis Periplus of Europe, speaks of the haven of 
tlie Piieacians. — See Gr. Scho. 

1543. Bountenut Ceres.} It appears that Cor- 
cyra most anciently have been a great corn coun- 
try, and of uncommon fertility, since Ceres had 
80 great a share in the ftboloos traditions and 
antiquities of the island. The Pheacians were 
great lovers of pteasere and good cheer, to which 
they were naturally led by the fertility of the soil, 
and the benignity of the chmate. This disposition 
of theirs is noticed by Horace : Pkeax reverii, to 
return sleek and pampered. The inhabitants of 
Core3rra are celebrated by Callimachus, Hymn to 
Delos, for their hospitality. Kt^xv^n ^Xo^uf a>l»ln 

1.547. Pheacians mild,] Acnsilans says, in hit 
third book, that the drops of blood which fell 
from Cttlvs or Uranus, when he was mntilated by 
his son Satnm, Q who from lus own and Rhea's 
sop, tike treasure fonnd',) impregnating the 
ground, became the origin of the race of th^ 
Pheacians : and Alceus agrees with Acnsilaus in 
aayisg, that the Pheacians have their origin from 
the drops of blood of Uranus. Homer says, that 
the Pb^cians were domestic with the gods, oi^ 
accomit of their descent fVom Neptune ; which is 
a poetical mode of intimating, that they were 
iamous for commerce and navigation. (See Gr. 
Scho. v. 9<>3.) The love, of the Pheacians for 
sensual indulgence was so remarkable, that to 
live like a Pheacian became proveYbiaX^V^ di^XLoXft. 
M 69» mvani. The reader, vfho Yi\&be% to Viv«^ 
more of tbe hospitality of this peo^Ve, ^«sV\R.^v- 
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larly of Alcinous and his subjects^ and their fond*' 
ncss for the good things of this life, may consalt 
Homers Odyssey. At the time of the Trojan war, 
and perhaps even of the Argonautic expedition, 
if we believe the accounts of Homer and the theo- 
ries of some who make even the Argonautic en- 
terprise a commercial speculation, some trade was 
carried on. It must, however, have been very 
confined, as money was not then in use ; nor was 
any coined until long after the Trojan war. The 
commerce of those times was therefore limited to 
an exchange of commodities. The Greeks pur- 
chased wine at Lemnos; and gave in exchange, 
brass, iron, hides, oxen, and slaves. The conve- 
nience of their ports, and the fertility of their 
soil, especially in com, must have given the Phea- 
cians a gi*eat share in whatever commerce sub- 
sisted at tliat time ; and this will account for their 
opulence and luxury, beyond the manners and 
situation of other co temporary nations, and also 
for their free and unreserved communication with 
strangers. 

1.769. Colchian myriads.'] Part of the Colchians, 
as has been already related, proceeded through 
the Ister, led by Absyrtus; and came upon the 
Argonauts at the Brygean islands. The body of 
Colchians, whom the Greeks now encountered at 
the island of Corcyra, were those who had passed 
through the Cyanean rocks.— Gr. Scho. 

1688. Be witness f Hecate, ^c] There is a great 
attention to the observation of manners and cha- 
racters here. The SN<i«i«cVn%b^ Hecate was pecu- 
Uarlv proper in Medea> ow «L,eeoxffiX ^1 VsxXi^sw^^ 
r oidiian, and addicted tc. i«v^^^ tv\.^N ^^^^ ^^"^ 
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Hecate presiiled j besides, Medea was priestess of 
Hecate. 

Id9y. The dearest treasure qfotir sex.^ It is part 
of the cluirdcter and description of Medea to pos- 
sess words at will, and a knack of talking in a 
most plansible and persuasive manner. The poet 
has never been inattentive to this circumstance. 
The topics of the present address to Aret^ are 
particularly well chosen and affecting, (ier pal- 
liation of her frailty, and her solicitude to con- 
vince the queen that ehe had preserved her chastity 
faiviolate, are highly feminine and characteristic. 

16II6. Furies to the suppliant , ^T^.] That is to 
say, the avenging powers which await to protect 
suppliants, and avenge any wrongs or outrages 
which are committed against them. Tiie person 
who was capable of violating the rights of bospf- 
tality, and injuring the suppliant and the stranger, 
was held to be execrable and obnoxious to divine 
vengeance. 

1670. O spouse belov'dJ] The speech of Arete to 
her husband is very artful and insinuating; the 
time is very opportune, and the motives of self- 
interest are judiciously selected to influence the 
mind of Alcinous. Arete was a woman of superior 
talents, and possessed great influence. Homer 
represents her as administering justice. 

1696. The fair AntiopiJ] Antiop^, the daughter 
of Nycteus, was seduced by Jupiter, under the 
form of a satyr : flying from the rage of her father 
Nycteus, she took refuge in Sicyon with Epopeus^ 
and hawing brought forth AmpYv\oiv wv^ X^'^ws^ 
exposed them on Mount Citlieron. '^-^cXrws* ^\&^ 
of grief; hat, before his deat\i, %aN^ \X. Vw <3k^^^ 
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tu his brother Lycus, to bring back his daughter. 
Lycus led an army into Sicyon, and killed Epo- 



pcus; then, carrying away Antiope captive, be ( 
dehvered her into the custody of Dirce, lier step- 
mother, who consigned her over to her children 
to be tormented by them. Amphion and Zethos 
were brought up by a shepherd, and having at- 
tained to man's estate, they released their mother, 
and destroyed Dirce, by tying her to a wild horse. 
Having sent for Lycus, under the pretext of deli- 
vering Antiope to him, they were about to kill 
him ; but Hermes prevented tiiem, and ordered 
Lycus to yield up the sovereignty to them.— (Gr. 
Scho.) Ovid, Metani. lib. vi. 1. 110, adverts to this 
fable. 

1699. DanaeJ] Pherecydes, in his twelfth book, 
says, that Acrisius married Eurydice, the daughter 
of Lacedemon. Danae was the produce of tliis 
marriage. Acrisius having consulted the oracle, 
to know whether he should have a son, the Py- 
thian god answered, tliat he himself should not 
have a son ; but that his daughter would bear one, 
who was fated to destroy him. Acrisius, on his 
return to Argo9, caused a brazen chamber. to be 
constructed in the court of his palace ; wliere he 
shut up Danad with her nurse, and kept her con- 
fined and closely watched, to prevent her having 
a son. Jove, being enamoured of the virgin, gained 
achiiission to iier in a shower of gold, which glided 
through the roof, and was received by Danae in 
her bosom. The offspring of tiiis intercourse was 
Perseus. Danae , wvlYv \3L\e ^«&\&\anfi.e oC tier unrse, 
iJourished him privateA^, «»^ %VaAft^ >Jafe-c\^Bi«R.'«i 
f Acrisius unUl he via* ^t^t^ ox ^ws -3««% ^Vk 
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tlieii Acrisiitt, hearing the voice of tlie infant 
playiog, called Danae and the none before him ; 
and killed the latter on the spot Having led his 
dangliter to the altar of Japiter Hercios, he inter- 
rogated her, withont witnesses, respecting the 
father of the infant. She ascribed him to Jove ; 
bnt tiie father, disbelieving this story, caused a 
eofier to be made, in which he slmt up Danae and 
her infltaat ; and ordered them to be cast into the 
sea. Hiey were wafted to tlie isle of Scriphns. 
Dictys, the son of Peristlienes, being there fish- 
hqr, fiith a net drew them to land ; and, at the 
intreaties of Danae, opened the coffer. He con- 
docted them to his house, and took care of them, 
as if they were his own kindred. Dictys and Po- 
lydectes were, it seems, the sons of Androthoe, 
the daughter of Castor, and Peristhenes, the sofi 
of Damastor, tlie son of Nanplius, the son of Nep- 
tune and Amymone ; as Pherecydes relates, in his 
first book. When Perseus was now grown up to 
manhood, the king of Seriphns fell in love with 
Danae ; and would have offered violence to her, 
but was prevented by her son. In order, there- 
fore, to get rid of him, Polydectes sends Perseus 
to Africa, to obtain the head of tlie famous gorgoii, 
Medusa. To his surprise and mortification, he 
saw the young hero return crowned with a twofold 
success: having obtained Medusa's hear), and also 
having rescued Andromeda, the daughter of O- 
pheus and Cassiope, king and queen of Ethiopia, 
from beinjr devoured by a sea-monster to \\hich 
she was exposed. In tlie iute\\Tv\, V\\vi \\\^\\\vi\ v^^v 
Pcrsens, and Dictys, had beew \'ovetv\ \^ v^^^vv \^- 
///^TP, from the violence of l?o\>,'OLec\v?;s. V'^^^^^"^^ 
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turned the tyrant into stoue, by the gorgonrs 1ica<i(, 
together with maDy of liis people, aod invested 
Dictys with the sovereignty over the sarvivon. 
After tiiis, he sailed to Argos with the Cyclops^ 
]iis mother, and Andromeda. He did not fiiMi 
Acrisius there on his arrivat The momrch had 
retired to Larissa in Thessaly, and the country of 
the Pelasgiaos, through fear of his grandson. Not 
finding Acri^iuSy Perseus leaves Danae with her 
mother Eurydice, together with Andromeda and 
the Cyclops, and hastens to Larissa. There, hav- 
ing made himself known to Acrisius, he persuades 
him to return with him to Argos. As they were 
on the point of setting out, it happened that 
Tantalus, the king of that country, caused funeral 
games to be celebrated in honour of his deceased 
thther. Perseus being present at these games, in 
company with Acrisius, contended at the discus, 
(the pentathlon it seems was not then known, but 
each game was distinct and separate) and the 
disk happening to fall on the foot of his grand- 
father, wounded him in such a manner, that he 
died at Lari«sa. In consequence of this unfortu- 
nate accident, Perseus retired from Argos. See 
a subsequent note, respecting the head of Gorgon. 
Horace alludes to the fable of Danae, in his Odes,. 
lib. iii. Ode 16. Some verses of Simonides are 
preserved, on the patii^tic subject of Danae witli 
her infant being committed to the waves; which 
are distinguished by a beautiful and affecting sim- 
plicity. They are supposed to be addressed by 
the unhappy mother to her infant.— See No. vii. 
of ti(t r( mains of iSuiiomA^*.— ^ws^* ^k3M^^\a.^ 
voi. /. J), i^^l : 
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^fjtn wvconr xnvl^iKra it XifAva> See, 

Vide Ovid, Metam. lib. iv. ver. 610. 

1702. Echetus,] Ecbetua is mentioned by Ho- 
mer as one of tbe most cruel of the human race ; 
md branded with the appellation of * Echetu?^ 
the scourge of humankind.' Offenders are threat- 
ened with the punishment of being delivered up 
to this monster of inhumanity, both in tlie Tliad 
and Odyssey, as the most dreadful doom that could 
befid an unhappy wretch. There seems to be 
soBie small anachronism in this place; Echetus 
was still alive, according to Homer, not only in 
t|ie time of the Trojan war, but even many years 
after, at the return of Ulysses : and yet, so long 
before as the time of the Argonautic expedition, 
he is described by Arete as the injurious Echetus, 
already notorious to tlic world by his cruel treat- 
ment of his daughter. The Greek scholiast in- 
forms us, that tlie story of Echetus is to be found 
in. a work of Lysippus the Epirot, which is enti- 
tled, * Catalogue of impious Men.' 

1718. / will not veil my purpose.'] There seems 

to be a vast deal of equity and good sense, and, 

indeed, a strict conformity with natural law, in 

this determination of Alcinous. It is most likely 

that Alcinous in his heart believed that Medea was 

not maFried; and wished to suggest to his wife 

tlie Becessity of hastening her nuptials, witiiout 

appearing in tlie transaction himself: — while his 

wife was flattered by attributing the whole ar- 

ranjjement of tlio biKsiiieSvS to luv o\m\ iukU^j^s vvvuv 

dexterity, and Mi/)posini!; that s\\c \\aA viNv^w vi\v:\- 

rcuchcd and ciicuiiivented hev UvvobAwA, 
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1744. Bay of Hylltu.'] This was a harbour 
longing to the island of Corcyra. It took 
name from Hyllus, the son of Hercules, and 
nymph Mehta. 

1754. PkeacUin caveJ] This, caye had been 
habitation of the nymph Maoris, who gate 
name to Corcyra ; and here she had nureed 1 
chus. This cave, it seems, had two entraa 
and hence (from ^i^ and Sv^) the god obta 
the name of Ditbyrites, and that species of po 
which was employed in the hymns composei 
honour of Bacchus was called Dithymmbs 
(Gr. Scho.) Milton speaks of the cave, 



Where old Chaa, 



Whom Gentiles Ammon call, and Lybian Jove, 
Hid Amalibea, and her florid son 
. Yoan» Baccbas, from his step-dame Rhea's eye.* 

1768. Queen of Jove,"] Juno, through that rei 
ment which she felt against all those who y 
privy to the illicit amours of Jnpiter, had exp( 
the nymph Maoris from the island of £u 
an isle which was peculiarly sacred to Juno, 
cause she had received Bacchus from the ban* 
Hermes, and nursed him. 

1784. Fear and modesiy,'] These rastic nyn 
on account of the beauty of the fleece, were 
rous of approaching and handling it ; but * 
restrained by shame and delicacy, on accovi 
the rites of love to which it was so soon to be 
servient. — See Gr. Scho. 

1787. Egeiit^ sacred 8treomJ\ Tbft E%euA v 
river of Corey rx*, tive %oA o^ >aafc ^xx^aasiNWfc 
of the nymph MeUt^, viVio Xwt^ ^^w^ ^-^ 
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lii, who gave his name to a race of people on tlie 

DBtiDeDt of EpirnSy anil to a harbour of Corcyra. 

teyasia, in his account of Lydia, says that Her- 

had two sons, who were both called Hyllus, 

Hyllns, a river of Lydia, which is said to 

Mwe contributed to his cure on his return. — Gr. 



Authors differ respecting the place where tlie 
ttaptials of Jason and Medea were celebrated. 
"Xinueos agrees with our author in fixing the place 
Mt Corcyra. Dionysiiis the Milesian, in the se- 
cond book of his Argonautics, says, tliat their nup- 
tials were celebrated at Byzantium. Antimachus, 
in bis Lydia, says, tliat Jason and Medea indulged 
their mntoal passion near the river Phasis; and 
this is most probable.— ^ee Gr. Scho. 

1793. Retaina the name,'] Apollonius here, ac- 
cording to his practice, displays his knowledge of 
antiquities. Tlie Greek scholiast informs us, that 
other writers took notice of this cave bearing the 
name of Medea. 

1810. RiOce qf hapless man.'] This sentiment is 
imitated by Ovid, lib. vii. ver. 451. 

182:3. Around the point of Macris.] He speak« 
of the peninsula, or projecting neck of land, on 
vdiich the chief city of the Pheacians tlien stood, 
and where stands at present Corfti, the capital of 
the uland. Apollonius (says the Greek scholiast) 
describes it in his Periplus of Europe. Others 
seem to think, that the poet here speaks of a Cher- 
sonese runninsT out from the main land of Epinis. 
opposite to Corcyra, whic.li was called iMacvuUa-, 
prohahly, on account of its be'mv:; \\eA%vVv\ X^-^j vv 
colony from FaiIwii^ vvliich \si\s 5\uc\ct\\\^^ evj^^VvV 
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Macris. — See tbe Greek scholiast. Probably 
was the place where Buthrotum was sitmlel; 
mentioned by Strabo in bis seventh book. — Gr. 
8cho. 

1826. SceptreJ] The sceptre vras the symboiial 
ensign of royalty. It was notliiog more than i 
staff more or less ornamented. It was borne by 
the sovereigns of those ancient times, and even by |^ 
their delegates when they proceeded to solemn P 
acts, such as concluding treaties, or prononndng ['^ 
judgments. The sceptre of the ancient sovereign [^ 
of Russia was a simple staff. Such is still the ^ 
sceptre of the little despots of Moldavia and Wal- K 
lachia. The throne was a seat of stone, on which ' 
the monarch sate. Tlie judges were at bis side, 
on benches of the same kind. 

1876. Origin from Bacchus.'] The Baccbiades of 
Corinth, who took tlieir name from Bacchins, the 
&0U of the god Bacchus. They were the most il- 1^ 
lustrious family in Corinth : and were expelled on 
account of the deatli of Acteon. The story runs 
tlius: Melissus, having rendered important ser- 
vices to the Corinthians, who were in danger of | 
being destroyed by Phidon, king of the Argives, I 
was advanced to high honours among them on this 
account. The Bacchiads, coming to his house < 
by night, attempted to carry off his son Aeteon 
by force ; but were resisted by the parents of tbe 
youth. A scuffle ensued, in which Acteon was 
unfortunately killed. MeUssus, standing en the 
altar, denounced the most dreadful curses against 
the Corinthians, unless the^ vrenigsd the death of 
iiis son : this vras at Wit cwMwsaR.%\s«3ss\. ^ ^^ifc 
Isthmian games. Xtv.« to \ssA ^v^V«. \s. X5^ 
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MUdnery he threw himself down headlong from a 
•Tecipice which lay before him. The Corinthians, 
tantioiis of leaving the death of Acteon unpunish- 
!4iy and, at the same time, being urged by the 
sommands of an oracle, expelled the Bacchiads. 
Cbersocrates, one of the Bacchiadae, founded the 
nty of Corcyra, baying expelled the Colchians ; 
Rrfao retired to the continent, and settled there 
Mar the Ceraunian mountains. — Gr. Scho. 

1877. EpkyriL] Corinth was thus called from 
Ephyni, the daughter of Epimetheus. Eumelus 
aays, that Ephyra was the daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and wife of Epimetheus.-— Gr. Scho. 
1879. Bacchiada.'] The story told by the scho- 
liasty concerning tlie BacchiadsB, does not agree 
with the most authentic historical relations. After 
the line of Sisiphus was extinct, the kings, who 
descended from Aletes, affected to call themselves 
Heraclidse, Aletes being descended from Her- 
cules. This name they after changed to Bac- 
duades, from Bacchius, the fifth in descent from 
Aletes. They held the kingdom for a long time, 
until the family grew so numerous, and the people 
80 weary of regal government, that they entirely 
dissolved it by common consent, in the reign of 
Telestes their last king. This prince becoming 
odious to his subjects, two of his kinsmen formed 
a conspiracy against him. After his death, two 
bumlred of the principal Bacchiadae seized on the 
li^ovemment, and shared the administration of af- 
fairs amon<; themselves ; electing a supreme out 
of their own body, v^hom tliey CiUWd Vv\Va\\\s. 
Corinth continued under this aristoervu'^- \'cv\ v>X\v>\\\. 
tfo hundred ami forty ynirs i w\v(^ia C''^\^svA\\s , "ow^ 




1', by ilie molber'* side, 1 
line, (being eacoeitgeii t* 
!lc) poESGiucil hinuelf of ttcNi*^ 
iu(l became king. 
mes,'} TimCEUs sajis, II 
expelled from Corinti), aad t 
n queMiou, iipwatda of six hnfl 
le time of the TVaJan war. 
'lEaii seati, ^t'.] .Seylax, in 
iit tht Neslipi were a peo^C tftlipi». V 
auntry lo the luy of Maiiilu, ii (■» { — ^ ■ 
.ni)DncdBy^sail. ErstgatbeDW «}>, t ^^ 
apliy, ' After tke IUyri«ii ooa* *• Ff"'" 
.!&' «',- .nS®. $B{©- <fm,m> «re«»-^ }^. * 
Oritos was a niaritiiBc towB of I^». j^''J„ 
ip[)Osite tlie port of F ' ' ' ••''"■ 
Ilea HriDdisi. 

r by Medea.'] Tiiuonax, in the fini I' 
cicelies, says that Jason married H& ] 
lifi, wilb the consent of MtteMi 
in his VOICED ahuat tbe Euxine <»■, • . 3. 
■E5, ,.hieh are called «>e inHrM of 1^^*SS. 
■piace«hereUiatheroi».ddtotow; J^^^'x^ 
adds, ibut gymnattic exerciM*, lad t^^ Dioi 
g of (he diseas, are Btill Lept up Acre | .nnn 
;f the Argonanls; and Akt tb« hriM .'^jte.— 
iVIeilea, where tlie nopliali were con- 1 
was preserved ; atid alio a tesifde sear 
enWi by Jason ^ togeAa* with many 
i ronseerated by liim. Bnt Tlneui 



1 c-r,^ 
I 19t0. 



marmd ia Cor- J ^ ^e 1 
speaking uf ^aoifieei, awirls thai in I >^<$.^ 
r.riVice was ^crionwiA tsHnto^^^*!* ^ -« 
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tuiimcnts, erected to commeraorate her 
ciuained at the shore not far from the 
were called the monutnents of the 
d Nereids.— Gr. Scho. 
ftnian PhebusJ] Apollo was so called 
'eek No/A^y ' a law ;' as presiding oyer 
itice. This altar was erected by Me- 
rpetuate the memory of the lighteous 
lounced by Alcioous, which she sup- 
; inspired by Apollo Nomios. 
nbracia.] A famous city of Thesprotia 
tear the river Acheron, formerly called 
Paralia. Here was kept the court of 
ms. After Augustus had conquered 
lony, he called this city Nicopolis, in 
his victory. Its port was particularly 
ide Mela, lib. ii. c. 3, and Livy, lib. 



3. 



iUow'd seats,^ It is doubtful whether 
the Curctes here meant is not Acama- 
ich place the Curetes are said to have 
when they were expelled from Etolia. 
a long but unsatisfactory passage on 
t in his tenth book. — (Oxf edit.) See 
Sic. lib. V. c. 64, et seq. The Curetes 
ed to have had their first origin from 
rgil, Gcorgic, lib. iv. ver. 151 : 

. sonitus crepitantiaque tpra secutc, 
ati regem pavere sub antro. 

chinades.'] These were five small islands 

liati sea, near the mouth of the vvs*iv 
.;/(/ not tdv from tlic g\\\f o^l^^V'^^^'^'^' 
mi of Pt'hl>s.^ SoO\\d; Pao\KVvv V\V.- 
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theus me misH in area. He means Pbrygia^ when 
Tantalus, the father of Pelops, reigned. 

1917. Syrtes.'] There were two Syrtes on tb 
coast of Lybia ; the greater and the lesser. The 
are mentioned by most of the ancient writen 
Milton's description, Paradise Lost, book ii tci 
939, corresponds with tiiat of ApoUomns ; 

Qaencb'd in a boggy Syiiis, ndther lea 
J^or good dry limd ; nigh foondered on h$ fires. 
Treading the erode consistence, half on foot. 
Half flying; l>ehovet him now both tail and oar. 

Major Rennell speaks thas of the Syrtes, in h 
excellent Miork on tlie geography of Herodotn 
p. 646, et seq. (by whom they are mentioned 
his Melpomene, 169 :) ^ The Syrtes, which we 
the terror of ancient mariners, are two wide sbs 
low gulfs which penetrate very far within the no 
them coast of Africa, between Carthage and C 
rene, in a part where it already retires very f 
back, to form the middle bason or widest part 
the Mediterranean sea. The north and east win 
of course exert their full force on these shon 
which are exposed to them. At the same tinr 
that not only certain parts of tliese shores 8 
formed of moveable sand, but the gulfs themseh 
are also thickly sown with shallows of the sai 
kind ; which, yielding to the force of the wav 
are subject to variations in their form and pc 
tions. To this must be added, tlie operation 
the winds, in checking or accelerating the n 
tions of the tides -, which are^ therefore, reducil 
to DO rules. 
* The two S>'tte% we T«^we >3oasi v«^ >»« 



<iennaii miles asiioJpf, and are dUtinfiiu^lii'd I'y 
tbe terms greater aud lesser ; of wliLch it n oulil 
appear, Herodotus knew only the luriner, by Die 
a«ne of Syrtii; tbe latter, by that of tlie lake 
TrltODis. Not but that both were koowo, aod liad 
obtBiaed tbe aboTe distinctive names, in the time 
of Scylax, nhom vie may conceive to have nritten 
beTore tbe time of Herodotiu. It is remarkable, 
Ifaat Herodotus is silent reipecliag tbe properties 
of tbe Syrtis, which he mentiana by name ; whilst 
he speaks of tlie dangers of the other in a pointed 
manner. We are not, however, to infer from tbis 
ulence, that he was ignoraal of the dangers of the 
greater Syrtis. TTie greater Syrtis bordered on 
tbe nest of tbe province of Cyrcnaica ; and pene- 
traleil to tbe deptb of about one hundred miles 
within the two capes that formed its moutli or 
the opening, which were that of Boreum on Ibc 
east, Cepbalua or Tricorium on tbe west In front 

Iit was opposed to the opening of the Adriatic 
■ea i and the Mediterranean , in tliis part expaniling 
to tlie breadth of near ten de^ees, exposed this 
gnlf to the violence of tbe nortberly winds. Sry- 
Ibx reckons it a passage of three days and nights 
MTOis its mouth. It ia not, however, pretended 
that the whole extent of this space was equally 
I dangerous, or that there were dangers in every pait. 
I ' The leuer Syrtis lay opposite to the islands of 
Sicily and Malta. It appears to be no more than 
I fbrty or lifty German miles in breadth, bnt pene- 
' tratrB (0 aliOHt seventy-five within the conlinenl. 
We Uaw llie word olSrylax, that it was lln> m..'\ 
il.;ii.-i-niii^ of the liio. Tlie islatiils Cttew.v mv\ 
Cinhnl'.s (I'jiirnieil i 
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Meninx, or that of the Lotophagi, on the so 
It was here that Jason is said (by Herodotus 
have been in imminent danger of shipwreck, 
vious to his setting out on the Argonantic e 
dition. — Melp. 179. 

' There are several short descriptions of 
Syrtes on record; that of Lucan is the i 
pointed, and, making allowances for the colon 
of a poet, not very different from tliat givei 
Edrisi in later times; or, indeed, what maj 
poUected from Strabo : 

' When Natare'a hand the firkt formatioD tricl. 

When aeaa from lands ab« did at first divide, 

Tbe Syrts, not qnite of sea nor land bereft, 

A mirgled mass, ancertain still she left. 

For nor ibe land « Ub sea is quite o'ersprcad, 

17or sink tbe waters deep their oozy bed, 

Dor earth defends her shore, nor Uns aloft its head. 

The ftcite with ndiher and with each complies, 

Donbtfol and inaccessible it lies ; 

Or *tlB a sea with shallows bauk'd aronnd. 

Or 'tis a broken land with waters drown'd ; 

Here shores advaiic*d o'er Heptane's mie we find. 

And there an inland ocean lags bdiind. 

II111S liatare's purpose, by herself dcstroy'd. 

Is useless to herself and nnemploy'd, 

And part of her creation still is void. 

Perhap*, when first the world and time began. 

Here swelling tides and plenteous waters ran; 

But long confining on the bnmine cone, 

Tbe sinking seas have felt tbe neighbouring son. 

Still by degrees we see bow they deci^. 

And scarce resist the thirsty god of day. 

Perhaps, in different ages 'twill be found, 

Vi'hen future suns have run the burning roond. 

The Syrtes sliall be dr^f &ad «uUd giroond .— 

Small are the AiplV* l\\e «caxi\<j ^«s«* v««Atk, 

Awl earth gro^s daU^ oa >^»ft ^NsXANwt^^-— 

How:** iJ 



nus description, a» M^jor RenDell obHrres, bit 
I boidaeu peculiar to itself. 

* The dangers of the two SjrtCT were different. 
IltOBe of tlie greater bein^ produced by Uie quick- 
aad$, both on Ibe shore and in the offing, (Mid it 
s of tliese Apollooiiu tpcBlii; and wliich were 
mdered more formidable by their great extent. 
Hie dangem of tfae lewer Syrti$ arose, more par- 
iciilarly, from the variationB and naccrtiinty of 
be tidei on a fl*t, ibelvj coast. Id effect, Pliny 
applies DO descriptioD at all of the Syrto : he 
mly says, they are horribly dangerous, (lib. iv. c. 
i.) Meitlier doei Solinos ; but both of them seem 
'.<t consider the irregnlarity of the tides as the sole 
>r chief cause of danger. Strabo imputes the 
litDger, Dot only to the tides, but to the flatness 
md oOBUesa of the bottom ; and obsenes, that 
dlips, whilst navigating this part, keep as wide as 
posaible of the indraught of the gulfs.' M^jor 
RenDellobserre*, that the Goodwin Sands of Eng- 
land possess much the same properties as the 
(hallows and coast of the greater Syrtis. Hie 
lesser Syrtis is now called the gulf of Kabes; from 
las cape, (Capoudia) says Dr. Shaw, all along to 
Ibe isluid of Jerba, (i. e. of the Lotophogi,) we 
teve a snccessioD of Uttle flat islands, banks of 
iand,ooiy bottoms, or small depthsof water. The 
inhabitants make no small adTantage of these 
ihallows, by wading a mile or two from the shore, 
tnd 6iang, as they go, hurdles of ree<ls, which 
riiclose a number offish. Dr. Shaw was iiiforiueil, 
Ural frequently' al the island of Jprt>a, ow \\« luWiV 
ide of tlie Syrtes, the sea rose twice & Aa^ iJoost 
I la^ml height. 
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1 928. Winds corupiring, Ifcl The Deseripl 
of tliis shoal and inaccessible lee shore, witi 
raging north wind beating on it, is exactly c 
formable to the description given by the diffm 
Avriters quoted in Major Rennell's work. 

1930. Tides resistless,] It has been snppc 
that there are no tides in the Mediterranean 
is ascertained, however, that this is a vol 
error, by various relations, both ancient and : 
dem. ApolloniiiR, in speaking here of the vioi 
and dangerous effect of the tides, is strictly < 
rect, and conformable to trutli. The whole 
tract from Major Rennell, above given, will 
found to reflect considerable light on this par 
the poem of ApoUonius. 

1939. No palhy no haunt of shepherds."] Sal 
agrees perfectly with oiur poet, in his descripl 
of a part of Libya, in the Jugurthine war. i 
lins, in his second oriental eclogue, euti> 
* Hassan, or the Camel Driver/ has employed 
same ideas to great advantage. 

1946. Better the dangers known.] Virgil 
imitated this passage, i£neid, lib. i. ver. 93. 

1957. Sad Ancaus,] The speech of Ancf 
much in character. His observations ar 
sible, and show the care and attention of 
perienced mariner. 

2014. The parent bird."] This simile is p 
original, and highly beautiful and expressi' 
fears, the tenderness, and unavailing crie 
Pheacian virgins, (who found thcmsel 
from the ease, \i\e pV%wt^ , ^x\d mdul^ 
palace, in Pheacia, t\ve\T laJase. ^qv»\\5 
by Lunger in tYiaX lA\i^«xv ^^^tx\. ^ 
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reMed by the helplcM Mate of the yqpng and 
nfledged birds Ailing oat of the psreiit nest in 
. rock, in the absence of the mother. The vir- 
ita bere mentioned are those whom Arete >eot 
ridi Medea, to attend ber. This simile is copied 
ly Virgil, £neid, lib. xii. ver. 473, in some 
legree : 

Palmiii farva Ifeeiu, nUlique loyaecibia CKOIt 

atas. Uereiiui.] These npuphs of Cyrene are 
Uao called Heroides in an epigram of Cuthma- 
:hBS, whidi is foond in the tint volnme of 14pan- 
leim'i edition of CallimBCliUE, p. S68 : 



g044. TAe ahadiiig erii.] The veil is properly 
an ornament of women ; the circumstance of Jason 
tMving a veil thrown over his head, m be lay 
npon the grouud, shows how much he was de- 
jected and unmanned by his sufferings and aorrowa. 

SU55. A local reign.l Tliese rustic and pastoral 
deities were properly said to obtain local dij^ity 
and influence in Libya, or Cyrenaica, where the 
paatornl life and manncis prevailed. Near this 
was the most fertile part of Libya. 

3(IG3. TeTidfr parent ."] The nymphs licrc speak 
in an obscnre and oracular manner. Tlic carcfnl 
parent, ilnrkly nientiuned by them, uiipcats, in 
IJie scijiic), to be nicint for a. dcwiv^'uaft o^ vXw 
''lif Argo; »fudi huil bonw ttw M'sjjvraaV* *'^ 
vr hohl, as iu a womb, tlirou^\i Uic Nwon*!* V^'^ 
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of the Toyage. There is a similar double meaDiti 
and witlidrawing of the obvious truth, iu the pr 
phecy of the harpy Celfeno, in Virgil -, where li 
tells the Trojans that they should be reduced to c 
their tables. JEaeidf lib. iii. ver. 255 : 

Non ante datam cingetis nutnibus urbem 
Quam vos ^ra fames nosiraque if^uria cadis 
Ambesas subigat matis absumere mensas. 

Many instances of similar obscure predictio 
occur in ancient histories. Such was the answ 
of the oracle to Cresus respecting Cyrus — Her 
dotus^ Clio: 

'AXX' OT«V nfjun^ fietaiXtvf Mq^oto-t ywiTai 
Kai TOTi Avot nro^/Spf vroKv^fiPiit* urof 'E^fxaf 

* When o*er the Medes a male shall bear the stray. 
Then, Lydiaii, tremble ; and on Hcrmiu' bank 
Prepare thy flight, nor dread a coward *s name.' 

Cyrus was called a mule, because he was hi 
Mede, half Persian, by birth. Of this natu 
was the oracle which cautioned Epaminondas 
beware of what the Greeks called the * Pelagu 
which he understanding to mean the sea, which 
called in Greek, IltXayo^, forbore to go in ai 
ship or galley. Whereas it was tlie Mantine 
wood of that name of which the oracle bid hi 
beware. Much after the same manner is the Ct 
thaginian general said to have been deceive 
when he was told by an oracle that he should 1 
buried in Libya \ NoVkeik^^Vkfe c;^\kcVQA«.^^^3cal«0 
he had beaten the 1RoToas»,\v^ ^w^^ x^xsw:^ 
die in his ovn comtrj •, ^\x««w.^^ «tw^"^^ 



s 
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: town of libyssa, nbich tbe NlcomediuM 
led Libys. Wbeo tbe elder Brattu went witb 

Tarqulos, his kinsmen, to coauilt tbe oncle 
Delphi, the; were told, llmt be who riioiild 
t kiss his mother, on their retum, should obtun 

chief anlhority il Bomc. Brutus, who alons 
>reheuded the true mesping of the orai^le, ftll 
wa, as if b; accident, and kissed the ground, 

common mother of all. Such is the language, 
the prediction of the witches in Macbeth, whea, 
■y asMire him be shall never be conquered, 
ill Uimam wood do come to Dunsinane;' ui(l 
liu tell him. 



: have another instance in history of a pnzzIiDg 
icle. The Lacedemoniina proved uasuccessfbl 
I war agaiaat the Arcadians ; and were told by 
' orarle, they should continne to be ao till they 
lugbl back the bones of Orestes, tbe son of 
Bioemnon. Where to find Ibem was the diffi- 
ty. Iliey again consulted the oracle, and were 
wered: 
■ In iIk AisulLu plain IM Tefn, 



e solution of the enigma was accidentally found 
hy lAvlief,a .Si>artaii; wliOibrin^ow: &i-j M. 
vH, iilisirrvLiI a smith working aV Vis's *'««,'■. 
tohlhim, rJfutiii sinkvnsawcftjUftVY'aA^iw" 
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a (rol&u seven cubits long ; and having bad the ca- 
riosity to open it, to see if the body answered 
the length of the coffin, he had found it exactly ^.^ 
fitting, and laid it again where be ibund it. |u 
Liclies, comparing the place be was in, and the 
answei" of the oracle, conceived, that h^ the two 
winds were meant the smith's bellows; by the 
contending forms, the hammer and anvil ; and by 
the double mischief, the ills which are caused by 
iron. He had himself banished, for some pre- 
tended crime, the better to elude suspidoD ; be 
repaired to Tegea ; and having, with some diffi- 
culty, hired the smith's enclosures^ dug up the 
bones privately, and conveyed them to Sparta. 

2066. Achaan shore,] By this he means Hiessaly 
or Hellas ; but it is better to understand Thessaly, 
the inhabitants of which are called Achei. Thus 
Homer ; 

And again : 

'J068. The nymphs etanisK'dJ] The appearance 
of these rural divinities, and their address to i 
Jason, with their sudden vanishing, evidently seem *, 
to have furnished Virgil with the idea of tlic 
scene between Venus and her son^ in the first 
/Enoid, ver. 31.i. 

<i()8(). Forward he rushed, and loudly calTd, fyc] 
Is it too fanciful to suppose, tliat tlie picture here i 
ffivru by Apo\\oi\\u%, oi i?&ati «3iK\\s>%'«&ss^ -wksl 
r< >;,,it,- his compa\i\om nsVo \«^j «^«A^ ^^.^^^ 
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ith his first idea of Satao cafling to the fallen 
lirits, who lay stretched and coi^oiinded on the 
>liviou8 lake i The arch-fiend^ like Jason, rouses 
mself by an effort : 

Forthwith apright he rears, from off the p«ol« 
His mighty stotare. 

^th equal loudness he calls to his companions i 

He oillM so loud, that all the hollow deeps 
Of hell resounded.—— 

nd tiie Argonauts and angels of darkness, in like 
tanner, at the call of their respective leaders, 

' Came flocking where he stood on the bare strand/ 

'he words * bare strand,* actually seem to refer to' 
le present state of the Argonauts. 

52085. The taumy lion,] There is a noble amplifi- 
ition in this passage. The roar of the lion is 
ipposed to be so loud and tremendous, tliat even 
le places which lay low and secure shook. There 
• a peculiar appositeness in this simile. The call 
f tlie hero, though it sounded loud and dreadful 
) strangers, was the call of friendship to his com- 
anions, and welcome to their ears ; in the same 
lanner the roar of the lion was the voice of 
ivage love ; and though terrible to the shepherd, 
: was pleasing and acceptable to the females. 

2112. And to your mother,] It is usual with the 
Dcient poets, when any command or prediction of 

divinity, or any person of very superior rank, 
IS, for instance, of a kintr, or other person having* 
iprcnn: iiutliority) is to be propov\wdeA,V^ ^^^"^^^^ 
over ii^iihi, word for word. TVie xcaivVvix viV^'v^ 
ivcrsant with Homer will vecoWetV a yvxnjNNaVvv^^ 
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of instances of tms kind in his writings. TM 
nyniplis here spoken of were indigenous or local 
deities, peculiar to Libya. Tbey are supposed \^ 
by tiie poet to have been advanced to this high i^ 
station for the attention paid by them to Pallas 
when she first rose to existence. The Greek 
scholiast says, that Stesichorus was the first who 
pretended that Minerva sprang armed from the 
head of Jove. The nymphs are called ^Avimavah 
aliabic, or admitting of a communication with 
man, because they were a kind of protectii^ 
geuiusesy who were in the habit of revealiDg 
themselves, and conversing with mortals. Milton 
speaks thus of Raphael. He calls him * Raphael, 'i 
tiie affable angel.' Caliimachns mentions these 
nymphs in the terms, AioTroiwt AtjSyuj xai 

21ii7. Of jay and gi'i^.] Sorrow, to think they 
could not develope the meaning of the oracle or 
injunction of the Libyan heroines ; joy, to think 
that their condition was not altogether hopeless. 
A situation like that described by Milton, Para- 
disc Lost, book ii. ver. S24 : 

For happy tboi^h bat ili« for ill not worst. 

1>129. A courser,] So Virgil, ^neid, lib. iii. 
ver. 537 : 

Qua'uor hie primum omen equos in gramine vidi. 

I perhaps deceive myself; but there seems to me 
to be something in tVi^ ftowadL o^ ^\& \vc«. ^S.N\\- 
f^il expressive of t\ie Itam^Vm^ ^^^ ^tjwrxo.^^'I 
horsed The takiB^ «a omei. ^i ««A^^.x^^ 



ffom Uic appearance of these liones, palpably 
ml niggcsleit to Virgil b; the harae which h here 
, intrtrdDceil by onr poet. It is cuiious to remark 
tUcM coineideiiees, even in minute tilings, aince 
they bIidw how consEaiitly Virgil lia<l the poet uf 
AleEBndria in bii thoiigliti. 

81M. Veutt.'] Thepoetbasherc, in a vfrysnb- 
limeanilpoelicalmaauerjeinliellisliedaiiil related a 
mnple and I'onmioa transaction ; namely, that ilic 
Arp)nBnts hanl«d ^eir vessel ashore, snil carried 
it oter Bome part of the Innif, to avoid the dan- 
gen of tlie Syrto. This doc; not seem to be .1 
Onag altogeUicr so incredible as at first view 
miglit be apprehended. The sbipa, in thote early 
ttmes, were small and li|iht, mere bark); nnd 
the lading or the Argo conld not have been very 
ponderous. 

ila^. So has the Muse] Kere usnin we lii:d 
(be poet reserti! to Hie aulliority of the Mnses, as 
a aanction for wliat lie uanatea ; and tells tlie 
reader, that be only irepeats what he liad received 
Irom them. This proceeds from a consciousness, 
that wliat he was about to tell must appear incre- 
dible. Thus Ariosto, whenever he is about to 
relate lome extravagant fiction, always refers bis 
' reader to the authority of Archbisliop Turpin, 
the early historiograplier of romance ; and a^ure^ 
him, that he only repeats what be had learned 
from II buon T^f^rd. 

!160. ATid tlmg Ikey rang-.] Tirgil, perhaps, may 

be censured for his liavini: related that the lock 

of Dido ii'as cat off l)y Iris,ani\l\vi<.V\wA\AW'''i'^ 

Bneas \Tero tfinji'd into sea-njinv>^». kvo\W<w- 

1." miifli more moilcst and more cattXAOVft "^ ^'•" 
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lating credibility. Apprehensive that it migbf 1^ 
seem improbable that the Argppauts, without the I ^ 
assistance of any deity, and merely by their own ( 
strength and exertion, fim kcu a^irn, should have 1 
been able to carry their ship during so muof 
days ; he takes care to ascribe this piece of his- 
tory to the Muses. — See Mr. Upton's note in the 
Oxford edition. 

2164. Twelve times did Phebus,"] This circniii* 
stance of making them carry their bark twelve 
days' journey, agrees well enough with what Major 
Rennell says of the distance between the greater 
and lesser Syrtes : if, by the lesser Syrtis, w6 
understand the lake of Tritonis. 

2173. The lake ofPailas.ll For more particular 
considerations on the lake Tritonis, see the note 
in a subsequent passage. 

2178. Burning thirsf] The waters of the lake 
Tritonis were quite salt, and could afford them no 
relief. The soil about them was al^o so impreg- 
nated with salt, that the springs are brackish. The 
same is tiie case in the deserts of Egypt. 

2182. The serpent Ladon.'] The dragon which < 
jgnarded the Hesperian fruit was called Ladon. 
Pisander supposed him to be the offspring of the , 
earth. Hesiod says, that he sprung from Typhon. « 
Agrctas, in the third book of his Lybics, asserts, 
that what were commonly supposed to be apples 
were not fruit, but certain flocks of sheep, of 
surprising bean^, which were called ' golden,' on 
account of their great value : (this mistake might 
Jiave arisen from tV\e ^oubigait^ of the word 
/*)jAa;) and that these fLocV^N^wfe^w^^^Xv^ ^ 
veiy savage and ferodo\» %\iev\v«^>^^^^^^^^ 
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ercc and cruel disposition, was called a 
n. Pherecydes, in his tenth hook of the 
riai,'e of Juno,' says, that the land in islands 
D ocean produced golden apples, or apple- 
bearing golden fruit, which were guarded by 
'on sprung from Typbon, who had a hundred 
, and uttered all manner of sounds and 
s : and tiiat the nymphs, the daughters of 
and Themis, who resided in a cave near 
mus, suggested to Hercules, who was in deep \ i 

exity on the subject, the idea of inquiring 
Venus where the golden apples were to be | j 

I. Hercules, by their advice, seized Nereus 
)Iy, who at first transformed himself into 
r, then into fire ; but at last, returning to his 
nal form, revealed to Hercules the place I) 

e the apples were to be found. Hercules, in 1 1 

iquencc of this information, proceeded in 
t of his object ; and, having arrived at Tar- 
3 in Spain, passed over from thence to Libya, 
e his first exploit was to kill Antaeus, a 
;e and injurious person, spnmg from Nep- 
After this, he penetrated to the Nile and 
.phis, and to the dominions of Busiris, who 
ilso the son of Neptune. Him too the hero 
, with Iphidamas his son, Chalbes his herald, 
his attendants, at the altar of Jove, where 
had been used to sacrifice strangers. Hav- 
rrived at Thebes, he proceeded through the 
1 tains into the region beyond Libya, in the 
rts of which he killed many wild beasts with 
)ow and arrows. Having pureed liU^«. ^< 
nonsters which infested \\, \vt ^«»^«oAr^ 
ds the sea which Ue&\>e^oT)kd \V', «»!\ V«ww% 
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received a golden cnp from the sun, he p9U9 
over in it to Perga, sailing throogh the sea 
beyond Libya, and through the ocean. Havioc f^ 
arrived where Prometheus was bound, and beiDg I 
seen by him, he takes pity on his sufferings and I 
supplications. He kills tlie vulture, and frees I, 
him. Prometheus, in return for his kindness, 1^ 
advises him not to go in person for the golden I 
apples ; but to repair to Atlas, and order him to I 
go for them, while he himself should support the r 
heavens in the place of Atlas, during liis absence V. 
on this mission, to obtain these apples from the |' 
Hesperides. Fortified with this advice, Hercules 
proceeds to Atlas, explains to him the nature of 
his labour, and directs him to go and procure for 
him three of the apples. Atlas, having rested the 
heavens upon the shoulders of Hercules, hastens 
to the Hesperides ; and, having received firom 
them tlie apples, returns and finds Hercules sap- 
porting the heavens. Instead of giving the pre- 
cious fruit to the hero, as he had promised, he 
proposed that Hercules should continue to sup- 
port his burden, while he himself should proceed 
with the apples, and deliver them. Hercules 
seemed to assent to this proposition, but con- 
trived, by stratagem, to return the burden to , 
him who had so long sustained it. He desired 
Atlas to resume his charge for a moment, until 
he (Hercules) should prepare a cap for his head ; 
(a mse, which had been suggested by Prometheus.) 
Atlas, not suspecting the scheme, laid down the 
apples on the ground, and received the heavens 
on his head and &Vion\dei«. l^wc«X«&'vcBim^^oax.^'<a 
possessed himself of ^e «^v^e.%, ^\A Xiv^^xvw^ 
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ktlas farewell, hastened to Myceiiff, and deli- 
ercd his prize to Eurystheus. Such is tlie enter- 
lining fairy talc of the good old scholiast. — 
'id. Gr. Scho. 

Spanbemius, in iiis notes on the hymn to Ce^es, 
f CaUimachus, ver. 11, employs niudi pains and 
naming on the explication of this fable of the 
ragon and the golden fruit. It is most pro- 
able, that these golden apples were citrons and 
ranges, prodoced in tlie islands on the coast of 
iiica. Malta, we know, is still celebrated for 
s admii-able oranges. This fiiiit, when first 
nown, was considered as a great curiosity among 
le Greeks. Citrons and oranges were called 
fala Punica, They were used in the mysteries 
f Bacchus, according to a Ime of .Orpheus, 
hich is quoted by Clemens Alexandrinos. Span- 
rim observes, that there is an antique medallion 
hich is in the collection of the king of France ; 

represents Hercales taking these apples from 
le tree of the Hesperides. It is said by some 
lat Atlas, (having laid down the burden of the 
^vens which he had long sustained) agreed with 
le Hesperides for the possession of these apples. 
: is supposed by many, that all ^is fable of the 
»ples and the serpent, may be a faint shadow, 
irived by tradition from the scripture account 
' the fall of man. 

2185. Soil qf Atlas.] Africa, where, according 
the ancients. Atlas reigned. Thus Virgil, 
ineid, lib. iv. ver. 481 : 

Ui/imus J£thi0pum locus est, uhi maxitnua AtW*» 
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2186. Hesperian maids,'] So called, either firm! 
the appearance of evening, or from their residk^ 
in Hesperia. The Hesperides were the daoghten f 
of Phorcus and Ceto. From one of these nynpfai 
the island borrowed its name, which was inba- 
bited by Geryoneus ; who owned the dog Ortins, 
the brother of Cerberus, and whom Hercaks 
killed. Some say, that this dog was the property 
of Atlas. — Gr. Scho. — ^Virgil, ^neid, lib. vii. tct. 
66i, alludes to this exploit of Hercules, men- 1> 
tioned by the scholiast : 



— — — Pastqttam Laurentia victor, 
Geryone exstincto, Tirynthius attigit arva, 
Tyrrhenoque botes influtnine lavU Iberas, 

Servius, .in his note on this passage, mention? the 
dog Orthiis. G^ryon and his dog are likewise 
celebrated by Pindar, first Isthmian Ode. 

Ilatia, d^ao'cio* roy volt Fnfuoya 

The scholiast, in commenting on this passage, 
mentions the dog Orthns. And one of tho anno- j* 
tators on Pindar remarks, that there is an enallage 
of the number in the preceding lines ; since, in fact, 
Gcryon had but one dog. This dog is also noticed ; 
by Hesiod, in Theog. ver. 309. According to other ^ 1 
accounts of the Hesperides, they were the daugh- i < 
tors of Hesperus, the brother of Atlas, and shep- || 
herdesses by profession. Hermes carried off their 1 1 
sheep, which, for their exquisite beauty, were i '■ 
called ' golden,' (^ \\as W^ix akeadY said) and ^ ' 
killed the shep\ierd. 
n\0. FFMher ||ouioln,«sc:\'^^^^^^^^^'^'''' 
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2 nymphs in this strain of uncertainty, bccuise 
pre were various classes and descriptions of 
esc diviuities. Some were Uraniae, or celestial 
mphs ; others Epigeca:, or terrestrial ; some Po- 
niue, or river nymphs; others limnxe, o^ 
mphs of the lakes : some Tbalassise, or nymplis 
the sea. In short, the general denomination 
nymphs was subdivided into several tribes or 
nilies, as Mnesimachos says, in his Diacosmi* — 
r. Scho. 

*22i6. Sotne rock disclose,] We find the goddess 
hea in the same manner praying for water, in 
e first hymn of Callimachus ' ad Jorem.* All 
e land, according to the poet, being at that 
ne destitute of springs : 

Toua ^hn, TtKi »cu «ru, raa* i' wiivc; JXo^a*. 
'EiTf KOI &yl»WTaTa bsa (Atynv u%{/o9< '^X^ 
ITXnlcv 'Of^ TKinrlfw ro it oi S{X« voXu itt^n 

ne cannot forbear remarking the striking re- 
rablance between the passage now cited, and 
e description in scripture of Moses in the wil- 
irness, striking the rock with his staff and cans- 
g water to flow, to satisfy the thirst of the 
raelites. It is, indeed, one of those passages 
hich may lead us to think that the Alexandrine 
>et5 had access to the inspired authors of holy 
rit, in the translation of the seventy interpreters. 
tie passage is in Exodns xvii. ver. d. * Behold, I 
ill stand before tliee there wpoti \3cvt \c»0». \w 
jreb; and tlioa sbalt smite the tocVl, vsA ^\«««. 
tJ come water out of it, th«it tVi^ ^^o\j\^ ^"S^ 

OI. IV. K 
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drink : and Moses did so in the sight of the 
elders of Israel.* And in the Psalms : * He 
smote the stony rock, so that the waters gushed 
out, and the streams flowed withal.' 

2231. Soon in trees, fycJ] Hespera, Erytheis, 
Kgie— ^these were the names of the nymphs; 
This passage is very poetical and original. It is 
one of the prettiest and most fancifid transfor- 
mations that can be foond in any poet, ancient 
or modem. The compassionate nymphs, desirous 
to recreate the senses of the weary Argonauts, 
first cover the ground with grass; tiien cause 
taller herbs to spring ; then transform themselves 
into various trees : bnt not like the Haroadr^'ads^ 
Avho had each of them a permanent union of 
connection and vital existence with some parti- 
cular tree. At last these nymphs pass from tlic 
semblance of trees, to then* original and proper 
nymph-Iikc appearance. 

2262. Lake qf Pailas,] The lake Tritonis. It 
is mentioned by Lucan, lib. ix. ver. 347. Hero- 
dotus speaks thus of the lake Tritonis ; Melp. 
178, 179,180: < Towards the sea, the Machlyei 
border on the Lotophagi. They extend as far as 
a great stream called the Triton, which enten 
iuto an extensive lake named Tritonis, in which 
is the island of Phia. An oracular declaration 
they said had foretold, that some Lacedemoniaos 
shouhl settle themselves here. 

* The particulars are these : when Jason had 

constructed the Argo, at the foot of Mount Pe- 

lion, he carried on boatd ^ Vvtcal^imb for sacriflce, 

mid a brazen tripod. He^aaV^^xwHv^Jaa^'^^^x 

uesc, with the intenliou Xo Vml\>^\\?^- ^\>^^ 



I proBclied Maira, a norlb wind drove liim to tJic 

I African coastj nnd before be could discovc^r laud, 

' he got aiuouKSt Ibe slnllowe of the lake Tii- 

tonu; Dot being able to cxlricalc himself thim 

ttui sitoatioD, a Triton ia said to have appeared 

to him, and lo liave prDiniscd him a Hecurc and 

Ui easy posABgi!, provided lie would give liim the 

tripod. To this Jason assented; and the Tiiton, 

baling fulfilled his engagement, placed the tripod 

on the bank, from whence lie CDiumunieated to 

, JaaoD, and bis companions, what was afterwards 

to happen. Amongst otber tilings, he said, that 

whenever a descendant of tlie Argonauts sllould 

take away Una tripod, tliera would he a hundred 

Grecian cities near tiie lake of Tritonia. The 

Oreciana, hearing this prediction, concealed Ihe 

' Tlie Maclilyes have an aiiuaal festival, in 
bonoar uf Minerva, in which the young women, 
dividing tbemsekea into two bandu, engage each 
otlier with stones and clubs. These rites, Uiey 
•ay, were instituted by their forefatlicrs, iu vene- 
ration of her wliom we call Minerva ; and if any 
die, in coniequence of wounds received iu tbi» 
contest, they say that she was no virgin. Befuru 
I V tbe close of Hie fipiUt tliey observe this cjistoin : 
■be, ^0, by common consent, appears to have 
fought the best, has a Corinthian helmet placed 
OD her head, is clothed in Grecian armour, and 
carried in a chariot round the lake. How the 
virgina were decorated in tliia solemnity before 
Ihey had any )inowlcclf!,c of tlic CiY(;eV.s,\ too vwv 
able lo say; probably Ihej- Vi"i;\A ust ^!.^l•i■s;<vi^^ 
a/aw. We may vt'uturc to affiivin,tt\iA'Ctt'^'^"'^'-'' 
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borrowed from Egypt the shield and the heli 
It is pretended that Minenra was the daogfat^ 
Neptune, and tlie divinity of the lake ; and t 
from some triBing disagreement with her ik\ 
she put herself under the protectioD of Jnp 
who adopted her as his danghter.' 

Scylax, as quoted by Major Rennelly says, 
ti)is Syrtis (the lesser one) is the island and i 
of Triton, and the temple of Minerva Trit 
The mouth or opening of the lake is saiall ; ai 
it, on the reflux of tlie sea, is seen an is) 
When the island is covered, that is, when the 
is up, ships may enter the lake. The lali 
large, being about 1000 stadia in circumfere 
it is surrounded by Libyan nations, and lias ( 
on its western border, and also fertile and 
ductive lands/ Scylax calls the whole gu 
Kabes, the great lake of Tritonis ; in which 
lesser Syrtis, called likewise Cercinnitica, is 
included as a part of it. Hence it would apj 
that in the times of Scylax and Herodotus it 
the custom to call the whole Syrtis and 1 
collectively, the lake or gulf of Tritonis: alth( 
in the times of Strabo, Pliny, Polybius, 
Ptolemy, tlie word Syrtis was applied sepan 
to the bay or gulf; Tritonis to the lake. * 
must, therefore,' says Major Rennell, ' regarc 
lake Tritonis of Herodotus as the lesser S; 
and lake of Lowdeah united ; and must cone 
that he either knew, or took for granted, 
the dangerous gulf, into which Jason's ship 
(h'ivciij together witVv tV\e vi-aiXict -vVvvtlirece 
the river Triton, and ?i\fto ewvl-a^vBRA. ^^ '^ 
of the same name, vrete one «sA ^^ ««»» 
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( wus clearly of opinion, tbat tke lake Low- 
was tiK TritmU i bnt >eem* to ImVc liad no 
cioD of its baring ever conunomcated witb 
luler ^If. If we Hta; mppoie an aadent 
nunication, now closed np bj sand gradually 
vn up by the BUT)^ of the sea, we may Da- 
ly suppose tlial a great part of the lalte itaelT 
•CfD filled np by tbe same operktioo. Tbe 
itself i», at preseat, ai salt ai (be sea; nbicb 
arise, eitlier from the se>-w«ter oozing 
igli tlic sand, or from tbe salt rivulets which 
into it, from ■ soil strongly impregnated 
tbal luinenil ; or even Ironi the salt, washed 
I by dews, and occaBioaal showers, from the 
ibourin^ mountains of Hdd-ilella. M^jor 
ipll supposes tlie rivulet of El Huiimali to 
been the river Tntoois. At present tliis 
et, composed of several hot springs, which 
sh a nuniber of ballis, (whence its name El 
iinah) nios several miles towards tbe lake, and 
- loses itself in tbe sand. 
iny says, lib. v. c. 4 : ' Near to tbcm (the 
enian allan) tbe great lake, denominated 
the river Triton, receives into it tliat river. 
Cillimacbus calls it PallaDtias, and places it 
lis side tlie lesser Syrtis, though many place it 
een both.' 

om the Africans on tbe bordera of this lake, 
. Herodotus) tbe Greeks borrowed the vest, 
the a-!:i.=, with which tbcy itccoralcd tbe 
<' of Mincrv.i: tbe rct^ts, liowcivi, u<i Vik 
.III .1/iiierij* arc made otsVTO.anAftw ^\\v»'a.t 
iii Ihiiii the icgis is not composciX "^ w?'}'-''*'"','' 
("ifi. Ill every olUer veapect. VVc Asos, v. 
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the same. It appears by the very name, that the 
robe of the statues of Minerva was borrowed 
from Africa. The women of this country weai 
below their garments goat skins without the hair, 
fringed and stained of a red colour : from wfaidi 
part of dress the word tegU of the Greeks it 
unquestionably derived. (Melp. c. 189.) We find, 
in conformity with this description of HerodotoS; 
our poet, in the preceding passage, has dressed 
the Heroines or Libyan nymphs. Dyed goat 
skins were anciently in much request, and formed 
a considerable article of commerce. In allusioi 
to this custom, Isaiah has, 'Who is this thai 
cometh from Edom, with dyed garments fron: 
Bosrali ?* 

'2274. As swarming aitts.'] Virgil has imitatet 
this simile, £neid, lib. iv. ver. 402. 

12286. Ev'n absent, godlike chi^,] There is some 
thing very interesting and pleasing here in the ar 
of the poet, who thus brings back Hercules to thi 
view of the reader, and makes him, even in his ab 
sence, contribute to the success of the Argo 
nautic expedition, by his proving the means o 
preserving the band of his friends from perishinj 
of thirst 

2304. And fifth with them,] The four first heroe 
were eminently fitted for the task they undertook 
by their qualifications and endowments, as th 
reader will see by resorting to the description c 
their characters in the catalogue of the Arg( 
iiauts, book i. ^.^ to CatSkthus^ the poet says h 
was impelled by Msi*, b^casa^. V^ XjisA ^S^r^ 
mentioned, In Vi\% fer*\.booV,XfeaX\»^wiA«^^^ 
to peiish immaXwe. -tYwexe S* v..«.^v\n^ 
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lalcrCBtiDg in Ihe apirit and tTiend*hip of Cjotliu;, 
wlio Cbui resolved to proceed with intrepidity, and 
dvimmd of H^'cnlea, formidBbte as he was, an 
sccoont of bii friend. 

331*. Mf/ta^t mil.'] Pol;|)hemD9, beii^ let) be- 
hind in M;9ia, founded the city of Cins, which 
look its name from the river which flowed ronnd 
it. He fell in batUe trith the Qial; bes, as Nym- 
phodoms lelatn. His having fannded Cins i* 
mentioiied by Charis in the first book of his chro- 
nology. Ciiu is now a village, called Gliemlek by 
the Turk?. 

23S9, Through gray beginningi.l Tliis simile is 
imitated by Virgil, Sneid, lib. ?i. ver. 453. Lyn- 
cevs, it appears, tbongh Le could see Hercules, 
yet perceived, at the some time, that it would be 
bnt labour in vaiu to attempt to follow him ; lie 
>ta3)odistaat Theendowmentof Lynceusteents 
to have resembled very much the second sight 
of the Scotch. 

2351. LycorMH.] This has the same import as 
Delphic, t'oitbe people of Delphis were anciently 
called liycoreans, from a certain village named 
Lycorea. This epithet is recognized by Callinia- 
I choB, in his hymn to Apollo, Auu>;iu; iVIta ipoi^v, 
* ver. 119. And in the Orphic hymn to Al>oM<', 
Auit*;ii' f«>0i' See Ihe learned annotations of 
" ■- — "- *n the passage of Cillimachiis nuw 



a353. Acacallbi.] Alexander, in the first book 

of his CreticH, sAyt, that both Hciities and Av"--" 

ha,l mi intFirourxc with \cac!i\\U. tn Ww X.^v.^x 

s/io />(ii\^ u sun, Giilleil Sixi»,\tW cmitov '■«.-'■' 

A« name to one of llie GrecV\>\»Tu\»-, va \V- v» 
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a son named Cydon, from whom tlie city of 
Cydonia in Crete took its name.— Gr. Scfao. 

2358. Amphithemis»'] The meaning of the poet '1 
is, tliat he was called by both names. It seems 
to be doubtful whether the Garatnantes, a libyaq 
tribe, were called after this son of Phoebus, or lie 
obtained the name of Garamas from tlie people in 
question. — Gr. Scho. 

t^363. Nasumon,'] This was the name of a 
Libyan tribe, not far from the lake Thtonis. — 
Lucan, lib. ix. speaks of this people : < 

Quat Ncuamm, gens dura edit, quiproxitma ponio, 

$363, Caphareus.'] Much dependence should not 
be placed on the similitude of names; but one can- 
not forbear remarking a very striking one with 
respect to this name of Caphareus. There is, at 
this day, in the southern part of Africa, a country 
called Caffraria; and a nation, who are called 
Catfres, or Coffres. Such a coincidence of names 
in tiie sanie continent, though, certainly, in very 
distant regions, is somewhat extraordinary. 

S?392f. Perseus.'] Hence, the passages of Ovid, 
Metam. lib. iv. ver. 615. and Milton, P. Lost, book 
X. ver. 526. 

2394. Gorg(m— falchion'] Polydectes, king of ' 
Scriphos, fearing the resentment of Perseus, 
planned a scheme for his destruction ; and having 
invited the neighbouring princes to an entertain- 
ment, where an introductory present was required 
from each guest, he required a horse from each of 
the other guests, Wt Pftv>.t\\% n«^ x^<sf»xfe\ va 
brlus the head of MeAu«i, oi^t ^^ S>sv^ ^x^««^^ 
pc day at^er tUc \mti^^^^X, v\v^ ^x^v* \^x^^^^^ 
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lorses; and Perseus brought one, like the rest; 
Mit Polydectes refused to receive the horse of 
'eneoSy and insisted on his producing the head of 
f ednsa ; and tlireatened, if he should fail to do 
Oy to make his mother answerable. Per.<$eus de- 
bited in affliction, lamenting his fate, to the 
xtremity of the island. Here Hermes appeare4 
him, and haying learned the cause of his lamen- 
ition, encouraged him; and, by the counsel -of 
linerva, conducted him to the old women, the 
anghters of Phorcus, Pemphrcdo, or Pephredo, 
Sato, and JainO. These three sisters had but one 
fe and one tooth among tliem, which they used 
Itematelys Perseus contrived to carry away the 
recious eye and tooth. He confessed to the 
Iters that he had them in his posse&sion, but 
ifiised to restore them, unless the old women 
onld point out to him tlie nymphs who kept the 
shnet of Orcus, whicli had the power of render- 
g the wearer invisible, the winged spndals, and 
le scrip. They agreed to point them out, on 
mdition of regaining their eye and tooth. Per- 
us, proceeding to the nymphs, obtained what he 
ught, by the intercession of Hermes. He binds 
e sandals under his feet, and suspends tlie scrip 
'er his shoulders. In this manner he flies over 
e ocean, accompanied by Hermes and Pallas ; 
d, finding the Gorgons sleeping, his divine com- 
mions instnict him how he might cut off the 
ad lie sought, with his face averted. They 
owed lijju in a mirror Metliisa, who alone of tlio 
jrgons was niortaJ. He havi\\*jf v\yv\>ti>av\\^v!v\\v\ 
'. off hev, head without looV^uvt ?^x. \wv , \\\V\\ w 
vciUhlclnon iri\en him by Mcvcut^j, wl\^*^'-^C: 



.^\^ ■ 



stone. Polydectes, having collected 
dasires Pencils to ^ow the &tal beaij 
face averted, takes it from the scrip 
beholders become stone. Minerva, liai 
the head of Medea from Peneus, pla 
xps ; bestowed Ibe scrip and winge 
Mercury ; and retunied tiie belniet 
the Nymphs. Sucli is tbe tale relate 
cydes ia iiia second book. Oth( 
Peneiu, having cut off tlie head of 1 
over labya, where wild beasts, serpei 
moDSlen sprang np from the blood 
from tiie head : on which account, Li 
in those dreadfiil crcatoreB.—Gr. Sci 
lodonu, lib. ii. c. 14.~Hesio<l, Theoj 
Hyfin. id prelatione. — Lncan, Phai 
-ver. 6<J6, ipve* an account of the var 



titi. BriBtit,lfc.'] ADcientty,froiil tlie sciircity 
it iron. Dot only nrdu and warlike enginet, but 
MtnuMDls of biiabiutdry, were madG of brass. 
We Gad that tbU was faniierly tbe cue in Ireland ; 
where epear-heads and other weapons of brass, 
MNne of them of great size, have frequeatly been 
fimntl JD tlie earth. 

S*t7. Heap th^ ijKHTniaU c%.] The practice 
of raising barrows, or sepulchral monnds, over the 
dead was not peculiar to the Celtic tribes, but 
was almoaC unirerssl in tlie Mrher ages. Homer 
mentions it as usual among the Greeks and Trojans. 
And it appears, by Uie relations of Chandler, and 
odier travellers who have visited the Troade, that 
the barrows of mimy of the heroes who fell on 
both sides, during the Trojan war, remain at tliis 
day. XcDophon says, tliat the Fame custom pre- 
lailed amoug tlie Persians. It also obtained among 
the ancient Gcnnans ; and we know, Ironi tlie vast 
nnmber of barrows of the most remote antiquity 
which are every where to be seen in Ireland, thai 
the use of tiiem was general throii^ionC tliat island. 
S42B. The laouDiiitf io<irri/irs, ^c] The origin 
of fimcral games is not koown. Pliny says ttiey 
existed before the time of Theseus. Homer, 
whose poems are a treasaie of ancient learning, 
in describing the obsequies of Patroclus, has enu- 
merated all the luiiai fooeral ceremoraale.-'Il. 
Kxiii. Electra, in the play of Sophocles whieh 
bears her name, alludes to this cnstoni, which pre- 
vailed among the rcliilious Hint friends of llic 
ilrccasei}, vf cutting tlieit \nnv, ami "5^«tvsre,'\^,■^■^ 
an nlferiug, on the tomb of tt\c Mwrnt^. ¥.it.>:\* 
•II Homer, cHtt off liet \m.k,anOl coftws** '>^i'*°' '^ 
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oblation to the memory of Patroclus. \ 
hair was thus cat off, in honour of the dea 
done, 10 a circular form, sometliing like a 
tonsure. Ovid takes notice of this custom 
€um veste capillos. — Virgil mentions fune 
similar to those described by our poet 
eleventh Mneidf ver. 188. The widow of 
Le Clerc is said to have revived this ancie 
tice, by cutting off her hair, and placing i 
dead bodv of her husband. 

24.H. Triton,] The ancients really bel 
the existence of Tritons. See the story i 
dotus, which reflects some light on this 
The historian makes the interview of Jas 
Triton anterior to the arrival of the hero 
chis. Pindar, in his fourth Pythian ode, ac 
to Arcesilaus of Cyrene, in which he has 
complete history of tlie Argonantic ent 
introduces Triton, as appearing in a huma 

2456. A verdafU sod.] This sod was ofi 
the Argonauts by the deity, in token of his d 
to their service. Earth was one of the i 
given by the ancients, and also by the n 
under the feudal law, in token of feal 
allegiance. Thus, we find Cyrus sending 
Scythians to demand earth and water as an a 
lodgment of their submission to his domini) 
the ambassadors of Xerxes made a similar • 
of tlie Athenians. 

2472. Eurypylus.] He was king of Cyr€ 

son of Neptune, and Celasno, the daughter o 

Phylarchus,in bis seNew\\\>ao<>V,caJ\^\\\Ta^ 

and says that b\a bro^LY^w n*\» xossvifc^ 

Acesandcr, in bis ^t»t >aooV e^vi^««« 



i daugtilcr of Hypscu.<, Eaji, that after liim 

Boiypylus) Cyi«uc, tlie daiigbter of Hypeeui, 

. ngnf d over Libya. Tliia Eiirjpjlas is meatioDi^d 

%H Caltimscliui, itoui nvii £u;i>m;7Lwa- — Or. Scho. 

mM see Findnr, PytU. iv. 

Y 3474. fupAriHHi.J EuphpiDB! is made the first 
H> receive Om sod from ttie band of Earypy'"^' 
^iKauie lie was of the rame biootl ; beiug himself 
Utie Bon of NeptuDP, and Eiiropa, the dauglitcr of 
fUlyus.— See Pindar, Fjth. iv— Gr. Sdto. 

fM76. Whm Jpi..] The text bus yfHhi*, but 
llw Greek wholiost npproveBof ^pu, isthcbelltr 
Radiag. Apia, it ifemi, ia tlie iramR of tbr island 

^UuMioi ri^ay®-. A uanie derived from tlic 
' ftnotu aovereign and lawgiver of Ciete, who 
•btained the eovereignty over this >ea and all the 
accent isles. AAer this the nea in qne*tion bore 
tke name of Cretan lea. Thiii Horace iaa, la 
mrc Crtlicum. After this, it vris called the 
JEgyptian sea. 

t493. Nnr a dtep OKtUt.] Il seems that the 
ontiet here mentioDed was the commDuicatioa of 
tiie take Tritonis with the leaser Syrtif, or gulf of 
Btibes; mentioned in the extract of M^or Reunelt, 
'given in a preceding note. It appears, that it was 
difficult to find this comnii miration among the 

S506. TiU beldlf ucelling.} He advises the^ to 
keep the shore in view, until they should make a 
(certain rape nr promontory, from whence llirv 
iiii^-ltt tiike a ili'purtiire, and stand avci to Cii'li.' . 
mitnt to the timid vtactice o? 4\w\vv.\ 
llic cjipc or licin\\a™\ \\w.' wwaw"^^" 
V of I'livcns, iiov.' cave ft-'Wi*" ■ 
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S550. A tail enormous,] The word in the 
ginaly aXxaif), properly signifies the tail of a 
and is derived from a\Kn, robur, from tbel 
with which he laslies his sides. Callinu 
improperly applies it to the tails of flies.— 
Gr. Scbo.) Ttie simile of the lunar crescen 
express both the form and brightness of the 
fins in which the tail of the Triton ended, if 
apposite. 

«ij60. Argo's name.'] The port of Argons, 
the lake of Triton and lesser Syrtis. Not 
standing the dreadful accounts given by 
ancients of the Syrtes, there were ports in t 
and they were not unfrequented by marine 
See RenneU. 

2572. Southern blasts.] The Argonauts 
glad of tlie ceasing of the west, and the risi] 
the south-west wind : because, as Libya lay t 
south-west of Greece, the latter wind was fa 
able to their course homeward. The worst 
whicli could have blown for them, would 
been the north ; which, indeed, is peculiarly 
gerous in tlie neighbourhood of the Syrtes.- 
the preceding extract from Major RenneU. 

2074, Uesper,] Hesper is called, in the orij 
'Afif »uXi^, or the ' bedward star,* from 
l^ea^xiy to retire to lodgings, or resting pi 
The natural eflfect of the close of day. — Gr. I 

2584. Carpathus,], This island is one ol 
Sporades, and lies near Cos. — It is mention< 
Homer, who says, Ka^qrccdov te Kavof xsu 
It is called, at this day, Scarpanto. 

i^d83. Brazen Talus.^ H«c wsrW 
transtulit, Val. Flac. \\\>. i^— ' ^'^^^^ 
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5 most happily ti alkylated this passage in his 
ath book.' Such is the note of the Oxford 
itor. The lines quoted by bini are these : 

Ferrcus arce procul scopuli Dycteide terrd. 
Has proMbet savo ore Talos suspender e Junes, 
Et legere hosjAtlum^ Sfjc. 

lis truly surprising that the Oxford editor, Mr. 
Iiaw, should speak of tlie Latin passage here 
entioned, as proceeding from Valerius Flaccns, 
* have quoted a tenth book of that poet : since 
is a matter of notoriety, that Valerins Flaccus 
id not produce any tenth book. Had Mr. Shaw 
ken the trouble of only consulting the preface 
' Burman's edition of Val. Flaccus, he would 
ere have seen, tliat the Latin poet left his Argo- 
intics imperfect; and that his work was continued, 
iefly from Apollonius Rhodius, by a modem 
iliau poet, Pius Bononiensis, who also edited 
e Argonautics of Valerius Flaccus. The con- 
ination first appeared in that edition, which is 
w become rare ; and has since been adopted in 
her editions of V. Flaccus. Plato, in his dia- 
^le on law, entitled Minos, explains the fable of 
ilos. He says, that Rhadamanthus and Talos 
ire the assistants of Minos in administering 
itice: that Rhadamanthus presided over the 
pital, Talos over the rest of Crete. The latter 
2d, tiirice in a year, to take a circuit through 
I villages and districts of tl\e island, to see if 
3 laws were duly observed; which laws he 
rried about with him, inscribed on tablets of 
ss; from hence he obtsdnedtVifeiWOTv^ ^i ^ Xsckl^^^- 
f coDjectured, that the »torf o^ \Xi^\jw«k'Cv«^^'^ 



^ 
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the Tein above the ankle of Tal 
died, arose from a mode of pui 
practised by bim, which was the < 
above the ankle, whereby the} 
Eustatbios (not Odyss. ver. 302,) 
was made by Vulcan, and pres 
that he might guard Crete an< 
mode of punishing those who inva 
was*, to leap into the fire, and 
throoghly heated, to clasp the offc 
Hence came the expression of a 
Snidas, on the phrase, ' Sardonic 
this story to Simonides. Talos, 
context, before his arrival in Crei 
Sardinia ; whence he seems to hi 
nists to Minos. See Bacon on tli 
Ancients, for the allegorical sense 

2fi40. In rage she grew.] See "V 
vii. ver. 445. See also the descrij 
in Lucan. 

2698. MeUaUianrocks.] The M 
rocks so called from one Melas, v 
adjacent region. They were nf 
Thera, of which more in a snbsec 

2703. Spoirades.] These were < 
the Archipelago, about twelve ii 
of them inhabited, others not 
name of Sporades, from their beii 
and there; or, as if sown in the d< 
temino. The little island, to s\ 
alludes, was near Thera, now Sa 
its name of Anaplte, from aioi^ 

2706. HippuTU^ V^3l% \MCkSa\« 
near Thera. lUe commetv^aa 
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Calliniachus — Hymn to Delos, desenre to be 
isaited, for an illustration of thb passage. See 
) the travels of Olivier, voL u. and the coih 
ding note^ 

rrt6. Lmahtnti ^UmgtUr.l TliifaHm|iit 
jhly natmal and chamctuittie. The Uglit H|d 
iQl^tlesa ^Bapoiitloa of theae yoHqpgiilH cariff 
ved to laughter, and awide to ftayt tha digaii 
1 difficolties of their titaatiim hy trivM ciicna- 
noes, is well imagiiied wad deiaJbed. 
B759. BTtrtifiU mUU$.J CaUiandns, who par- 
is, throni^ tiie influenoe of Us E^n^mt origfrn 
i edacation, is paMionatehr ted of istradMhif 
! epithets of deities, and dba delaili of RiigloM 
ea and ceremooies, says, in aUasioo to tUi 
ttom, in his Hymo to Ddoa, ler. 5t4} 



b observed by Spanhrarfni on this pani^a, IhM 
long the andents, nnuiy of their iterUieeB vara 
rformed not only with festivity, b«t «v«i with 
ighter, mntoal tannts, and a sort of tteeaacj 
•Idry and grossness. Soeh were the SataraaBa 
long the Romans ; sach tiie rites of ApoHo In 
Oos, mentioned by CallinMchns in his Hynor 
that isfamd; soch were the rites of Apollo 
gletes in Acfaaia, mentioned by Frasanias: 'ill 
tetuu; n c; eamn nm «»• /Mf^ U f«K yvmuuf 
wfifti yiXtfT* n U AX^aXttf XPf^^ >im ox«yft> 
mt. The same license of jeirang prevailed in 
IMT sacrifices of Ceres, the Thesmophoria, as 
ly be seen in ApoUodoma, Ub. v. c, ^ ^aeyl^ 
Uiamcbas, Hymn to Ceraa, v«r. \A« 
r4S. F4fW8i9 M^u'9 ao».l E«|»ww» ^"» ^^»**^ 
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'jaid- to bave pn^ed to Mercmy, bee 
'Hie god who presided over dreaniei — ^ 
9^46, Thai godJ] EupheniiiSy it seei 
time he had received the sod from 
pi^nerred it in his bosom, as a oharm 
faod'ibrtBDe. 

- 4750. A heimteoua maid.] Tliere k 8 
tUa passage of Apoifomus very like 
Caredise Lost of Milton, where Adam 
tees the Creator forming; Eve : 

• 

Under bis forming liaoil « cre^tnre gr 

iMr6l. Nurse qf thf prog^efiy,'] Eapl 
Mted the territory of Laeonia, near th 
Bnt flesamus, Dne of his descendants 
and colonized Thera. From him desc< 
totle, who led a colony to C^rene, 
relates in his Pythian Odes -, and as is 
icBlarly mentioned by Theocfarestus, 
"book of his -Cyrene. They mentfon, 
tose, and grew in the sea, from the sod 
cast into it. Pindar says, it was melted 
^ith -the waves, near the island now oa 
thrdagh the carelessness of the attendai 
lonias states, that the sod was oast ii 
designedly, with tiie concurrence of J 
Scha. 

- 37'86. Lemno9 heldj] Some of the i 

on Ibeir return, settled at Lemnos. — B 

wards expelled by the Pelasgians, who 

ttie coasts of Italy, they repaired to Sp« 

tbey were received. — ^See tb\iVw»Qp«DA.iB' 

1^790. I^eros/fom AuteaiwAtV^sw 

race of CEdipm, h&D% the wn ^^ ' 

son of rhersander,the«ouo«Yo\3^^' 
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■* 5J792. Thera.'] Olivier, an elegant Frencli tra- 

'*% teller, says, (in liis second volume, p. 234) nothing 

--^ can be more frightful than the violent convulsion 

icfa has taken place all along the coast of Thera, 

lia, and Aspronisi. Nothing more astonish- 

bg tban the formation of the roadstead, and of the 

islands, which have issaed from the bottom 

' ^ ff the sea at known periods. The coast of San- 

'M torin, nearly a hundred toises in elevation is some 

Tplaces, presents itself like a perpendicular raoun- 

tflain, formed of varions strata, and of different 

• banks of volcanic snbstances. 

^ Santorin, according to Pliny, received tiie name 

"^ of Calista, or * handsome island,' after having 

^ liBaed from the bosom of the waters ; it after- 

ipards bore that of Thera, from the name of one 

of its kings : the name vrhich it bears at present 

-'i h formed of that of St Irene, to whom the island 

^ wa» dedicated under the emperors of the east. 

3 It is not to be doubted, that if we consider what 
Smtorin must have been at its second period, 
', Wcause it is still so «t this day, it miiBt have been 
M one of the finest and most fertile islands of the 
**'! Archipelago. Its circular form, a soil entirely 
H Msceptible of culture, which rose by degrees from 
I" . the borders of the sea, in form of a calotte flat- 
I tened at the top. Mounts St. Stephen and Elias, 
*! I ntnated at one of the extremities, covered perhaps 
^[ with verdure and wood: every thing eoncurred 
■ ( to render Santorin, if not a very beautiful island, 
^y at least one of the most agreeable of the Archi- 

/ lo the Annals of the WotVd, Vj "Ww^Cvsft, ^'sw 
Sad, that thirty years before the Iw&e *x»ve»!oss^ 
Tberas, son of Antesion, andTiep>K^ oiVc^rfi«^^ 
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caused a colony of Miuyn to be con 
Caliata, id order to augment Ote numb 
inhibitants. The Mbyn were ietetxiiai 
Argonanti, who had tblloned Juoo intu 
and wbo, on theii relnrn, had atopped at 
and had there eatabliiiied tbemielvea. 
Bcendants of thoie heroes, driTen aome t 
from Lenuioa by the Felaigi, took i 
Sparta, where they were kindly receiTed 
were given to them, and they were m 
girlg of the coontry. Bat m tbeie stno) 
reatlesa and ambition*, were in tbe lei 
victed of endeavonrs to seize on tbe i 
anthority, they were apprehended and cc 
to death. Love inspired one of tlieir woi 
a trick, which succeeded. Having obts 
niiMion to see thrir hnsbaodi previon 
execution of the sentence, they dnnge 
with them ; by means of wtiicb dixguise tbe 
escaped in the dark, and fled to Moont 1 
then it was tint llieras demanded, obtai 
conducted them to Caliata, which from 
was called Then. — (See Herodotu.) 
in proportion to its extent, is the ric 
most populatis of all tbe islands of tbe Arc 
Tliis intelligent traveller says: 'After havii 
Willi the greatest attentioii. Then, Tbei 
AsproDisi, and convinced ouraelves that tb 
islands, at a remote epoch, must have fb 
one, and that tliere has taken place a su 
violent depresiion, which has divided 
remained for ns to see, w\itft«s "tot i!ni 
of the road pte«eiite4 an <ni5,»ttua&M 
from the other fliree. "WeTOivV*?**' 
in Uii» exiuiun«tion,aaAto4«w»^ 
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At even had not history told us any thing on the 
bject, these ishinds carry with them the stamp 
* the period of their formatioii.' It appean, tint 
1 these islands were of Toleaaie ongiD. Biiedof 
ysy ^ That in the year 4ltf tlwre arose mt a 
idden, from the bottom of the sea, near Then^ 
small island, which had not befoie been seen.'— ^ 
net Ann. Mond. toak ii p. CSw Jiatin sagrs^ 
ib. iu. c 4.) * That there wm seen to isme, 
ler an earthquake, an isfamd^ between Then HMl 
herasiay .which was called sacred, and was ded^ 
ited to Pinto.* (This was in the year 196 befiue 
hrist) 

Dion Cassias mentioBs Oe sndden appearance 
f a small ishmd, near that of There* dorinf the 
d|^ of Chmdios. Syncelhis mentionB it to faafn 
ippened in the forty-sixth year after Christ, and 
laces it between Thera and Therashu Bnt it 
ipears that some time after there arose another 
land called Thia, which disappeared nfte iw ar ds , 
r was onited to tiie saered Island. McHtion la 
lade of it in Pliny, in Theophancay and in Brie- 
os. The words of Pihiy are : 'Aln nssfrs ms^ 
"kUijuxta mmdem Hitvim wttUu lib* ir. e^ It. 

Nothing remarkable happened sAerwanb, tlH 
It7, when a fresh ezploaioB prodnoed another 
reat and very distingaiBhable facreaiB to ^ 
hmd of Hiera: mentioo of wUeh ia aMde hi 
not Latin ferses, engraved on n niwbln at 
eanra, near the teenple of the Jeanila. In 1&T9 
•as formed,^ after afresh eaptosion whiefa hated 
vBome lamtf the little ffimimniVi .niiliia"ri 
9 it at the pr^ent day. ¥MaH(K IfiidHB^^ 
^t, nyB, that in Ut tinae iStam 
men ia Snntorin, ulio ted 
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loimed IE the middle of the sea ; and that 
had, OB that aceoniitx aaaiad it MierQ Cbm 
' Uttle buret island.' 

T¥hen Toomefort viiiled Saatorin, at the b< 
niag of the hMt centoiy, the new KnBMmcnie 
Bot yet ia existenee : it was not titt some j 
after, from 1707 to 1711, that it issued by de| 
from tt» bottom of the sea, after varioos ci 
qoakes. Every increase that the ishmd reoe 
was anBODBoed by a dreadM aoise, aad Mhi 
by a white smoke, thidL and inftctioiis. 
whole was terminated by a shower of fragm 
of basaltes, pumice-stones, and ashes, which i 
spread to a great cKstance. The details of 
memorable event are reported at length, eitfai 
the jounuds of the times, or in a Latin pan^ 
made on the spot by a Jesuit 

If the. reader reflects on the changes w 
Santorin has experienced, through the eflects 
volcano, whieh acts on it from a very rei 
period, he will remark in them four principal < 
distinct from each other. At the fint, the is 
was unitBd to Mounts 8t Stephen and Eliat 
far as the environs of Pergos and Messaria; 
only plaees whidi were not volcanixed. 
second was, the formation of the rest of the is! 
as far as Therasia and Aspronisi. The roads 
did not then exist, and the island was as | 
again, of a rounded or oblong ibrm. The gn 
rose in the form of a calotte, more or less irre| 
at its summit, commanded at one of the <3 
mities by Moante ^. S\*\k\»Ka «cA ^«X\^^ 
third pedod waa, tSa^ «»^<^ii w^ ^^'^^S*^ 
depreaswm wVAc^ took vVw» ^^'^ 
i«l«ncl> ^vfaence \M tc»«W«4 litoft 



Ji and lasl period, a the fomiBtion of Hires 
ila, which have Bnccessively issued from tlie 

* battoni of (he sea. Perli.ips, there will one day 
I tie formed olheis ; perbapa, bU tbese iilutda will 
I be naited to each other, and ^1 the space which 
I llie roadtitead occnpies will be filled ap. It is 
I impossible to foresee alt the changes which may 
[ take place, as long as the volcano which exists at 
I Sutorin shall remaia iti actiiity. Hie reader will 

* ne a curious article, called ' Account of the Bub- 
I Muine Volcanoes of Santotin and the Atores^ 
I citracteil from Dallas's translalioD of tbe NatDral 



«8tZ. Auiis.] This was a city of Bceotia, tying 
apposite to Eab«a. It wai here the Grecian 
I tnnanieiil, ander Agamemnon, Uj wind-boimd. 

S825. LoerioH citia.J llie cities of the Locri 
Opuatii. The Opimtii had their nam'et from 
Opus, the SOD of jnpilcr and Protogetua. — Opoi 

u also the name of a river of Locris. It appears, 
ftal the Argo passed through tbe Eoripiu, between 
' Eobcea and (he main loiul. 

r834. PaguuE.] A bay and liarhoDr of Tbessaly, 
wbence the Argonauts sailed, and to which tliey 
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